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Kitty  Goes  to  Paris 


page  two 

It  was  hotoutside.  Don't  like  the  heat;  gives  me  rash. 
Used  to  though.  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  stay 
home  from  work  and  go  swimming.  I  own  my  own 
little  store.  A  gift  shop  overlooking  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy memorial  grave.  For  2.25  you  can  buy  a  brass 
plated  flame;  it  is  my  favorite  item  and  a  best  seller. 
But  I  hate  the  water  now,  too.  Practically  drowned 
when  a  sailboat  jibed  into  my  thigh.  Hate  sailboats, 
they  get  you  nowhere  slowly  and  they're  all  over  the 
place. 

The  hotdog  stand  next  to  the  Eternal  Gift  Shop  is  run 
by  an  ex-comedian.  He  doesn't  talk  at  all  now;  it 
makes  his  beard  grow  whenever  he  tells  a  joke.  Em- 
barrassing, so  he  gave  up  talking  altogether.  I  like 
hotdogs.  The  hotdog  man  buys  flames  from  my  shop 
and  sells  then  at  his  stand  for4.00.  Does  a  good 
business  —  I'm  raising  my  prices.  Usually  I  will  buy  a 
couple  of  dogs  and  go  over  to  the  pinball  arcade  on 
the  other  side  of  the  memorial  for  lunch. 

I  was  in  second  grade  when  Kennedy  died,  so  I  don't 
know  much  about  him  except  my  teacher  cried  when 
he  died  and  told  us  what  a  great  man  he  was.  She  in- 
spired my  gift  shop  I  think;  all  those  people  in 
Americawho  need  somethingto  remember  him.  The 
Italians  are  particularly  good  customers.  They  buy 
portraits  of  the  Kennedy  brothers  and  hang  them  in 
their  pizza  restaurants.  I'm  not  prejudiced  mind  you. 
The  Italians  are  great  folks,  they  love  trinkets  and 
pictures  of  the  Kennedys.  I  hate  Italian  food,  it's  junk 
and  I  hate  junk. 


Leonard  Pearlstine 
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jSfByf  red  Baldwin 

Snarling,  churlishly,  the  small  ro- 
dents make  their  presence  felt  and 
Understood.  The  air  is  frosty,  and  the 
earth  seeks  no  friends  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  Run-over  rats  lie  for  days  — 


^  t'^  ~j  jk'Sj*  ^  stiff  as  ice  and  grinning  from  exposure 
<  ^  -Jf  <.  ■  «*■>  to  cold  and  automobiles.  We  find  life 


devoid  of  heat  from  without.  Stars 
^jfind  rubber  have  the  same  effect  on 
£^  our  lives.  Mud  seeks  our  shoes, 
i     "t^      Snakes  cramp  our  feet,  whatever  the 
season,  and  send  spirals  up  our  tiring 
legs.  What  we  do  not  know  is  as  un- 
identifiable as  what  we  do. 

Dead  birds  clutter  the  sidewalks. 
Parts  of  Texas  remind  us  that  we  have 
never  seen  England,  much  less  an 
English  post  office,  hot  and  full  of 
.  animals  of  all  sorts  sniffing  and  doing. 
Small  pebbles  stick  in  our  soles,  eyes, 
and  hair.  Are  we  disappointed  in  the 
weather?  Well,  it  varies,  but  clouds  are 
no  friends  of  ours,  especially  in  winter. 
We  remain,  but  the  clouds  move  to 
other  parts,  covering  the  sun  and 


shading  trees,  grapes,  and  used  cars 
ih  the  same  way. 

Fires  have  broken  out  among  our 
seat-covers,  but  no  one  has  noticed. 
Car-baked  vermin  can  be  quickly 
overdone  if  one  is  not  vigilant.  Rat- 
filled  cars  rise  over  the  horizon  as 
America  settles  down  to  a  meal  of 
vulcanized  rubber  —  boiled,  then 
fried.  The  flavor  is  nutlike.  Disturbed 
by  the  popping  blisters  in  their  skins, 
the  rats  decide  to  become  garbage. 
Noses  curl,  eyes  explode,  brains  bake 
slowly  at  first,  then  evaporate.  Who  is 
to  say  that  we  are  not  using  our  gifts 
properly?  What  gifts  do  we  have? 
Death  blands  our  smiles  and  frowns. 
Pain  erases  the  memory  of  hot  choco- 
late and  crushed  ants. 

We  journey  out  of  the  city.  Dogs 
attack  our  legs.  Their  owners  laugh  at 
us.  They  are  protected,  but  perhaps 
we'll  injure  one  of  their  pets.  Our  feet 
hurt  from  the  heat  inside  our  shoes, 
even  in  this  weather.  We  are  tired  and 
faint.  Our  hands  are  so  cold  they 
make  us  ill. 

A  small  mouse  is  cooking  noodles. 
He  eyes  us  suspiciously.  According  to 
him,  noodles  have  a  nutlike  flavor, 
much  like  nuts.  We  sit  down,  and 
whispers  roil  the  air  behind  us.  The 
mouse  gobbles  his  food  and  then  asks 
us  to  sing.  We  don't  know  any  songs, 
but  we  tell  him  that  we  do  remember 
some  grammar  rules.  He  advises  us  to 
sing  "Creation."  We  tell  him  that  we 
don't  plan  to  remain  with  him  long 
enough. 

He  tells  us  that  we  are  too  big  and 
smell  bad.  All  creatures  should  be  at 
most  as  large  as  cats.  He  has  respect 
for  cats  —  none  for  dogs.  "Fawning 
face-lickers"  he  calls  them.  We  don't 
argue.  He  says  that  a  new  country  is 
forming  in  the  wet  street  —  the  coun- 
try of  Stink.  The  road  blots  out  every- 
thing in  his  nose.  Noodles  are  bad  for 
him  because  they  are  soft.  His  teeth 
can  form  a  cage  for  his  mouth  if  he  is 
careless. 

Here  is  a  smokehouse.  We  open 
the  smokehouse  door  and  descend 
into  a  mountainous  country.  It  is  hot 
and  wet.  Insects  swarm  below  us  —  a 
plain  of  itches  and  stings  below  the 
clouds.  A  deserted  city  rests  to  our 
right  in  the  sun.  The  smokehouse 
door  has  become  the  daytime  moon. 
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Listening,  we  descend  the  stone 
stairs,  worn  in  midstep.  Sheets  of  ice 
slash  the  sky  far  above  us.  Half  the 
world  is  gripped  by  a  banana-like  yel- 
lowness of  chill.  There  are  no  dogs 
here  — -  not  even  memories.  The  city 
comes  up  to  us  on  our  feet.  Deer  scat- 
ter through  the  streets  like  marbles. 
Fat  snakes  hiss  the  sun  a  farewell. 

The  streets  are  packed  earth  with- 
out tire  tracks  or  the  stench  of  oil.  We 
find  a  small  house  and  enter,  our 
minds  on  shadows.  We  want  it  light 
now  that  we  are  losing  the  sun.  On  the 
walls  of  the  house  are  paintings.  Fish. 
We  sneeze  and  become  aware  of  our 
noise.  The  sun  streaks  and  spots  the 
hallway.  A  window  overlooks  the  val- 
ley, perhaps  —  we  can't  be  sure.  A 
valley,  we  should  say.  We  are  warm 
and  want  to  sleep. 

Upstairs,  we  find  mats  of  woven 
hair.  Darkness  causes  us  to  remain 
awake  longer  than  usual.  Our  bones 
seem  larger  than  normal  and  sharper. 
Small  deer  stroll  through  the  city.  Oc- 
casionally one  comes  in  downstairs 
but  remains  there.  There  are  no  stairs 
on  Mars,  we  remember.  Water.  There 
is  no  water  here,  we  think,  but  we 
aren't  thirsty.  We  aren't  anything. 

In  the  despairing  darkness  of 
post-midnight  we  hear  splashing.  Not 
rain,  because  there  is  still  moon -light. 
Staggering  to  the  stairs,  we  see  that 
the  lower  rooms  are  filled  with  water 
and  teeming  with  fish,  some  of  which 
seem  to  be  eating  the  others.  From  a 
window  we  see  that  the  sky  is  a  sheet 
of  ice  —  the  moon-light  is  diffused 
and  spread  like  milk.  We  notice  what 
appear  to  be  clouds  sliding  under  the 
ice,  but  on  closer  scrutiny  these  turn 
out  to  be  herds  of  animals  racing 
overhead.  Their  sound  is  like  a 
plugged  ear  but  slightly  sharper. 

The  water  remains  at  the  same 
level.  The  streets  are  canals.  There  are 
lights  in  the  depths.  These  lights  are 
usually  in  pairs,  perhaps  six  feet  apart. 
Fairly  certain  of  our  dryness,  we  re- 
turn to  our  mats  and  are  splashed  to 
sleep. 

Sleep  fills  up  the  room  and  house 
and  world  —  with  light  foam  along  the 
edges.  There  remains  only  the  ques- 
tion of  how  long  this  will  hold.  We  do 
our  best,  but  we  don't  care  for  ice 
using  up  our  body-heat  or  for  animal 


eyes  glaring  at  us.  It  is  a  clear  case  of 
injustice.  Not  one  of  the  animals  has 
two  good  hands  —  or  two  hands  of 
any  quality.  They  prance  around  and 
jerk  their  heads  like  clocks. 

We  haven't  noticed  any  clocks 
around  here  —  no  books,  either.  Only 
a  mild  warmth  —  a  dismal  degree  of 
joy  lost  among  the  non-human 
streets.  All  vegetables  are  far  away 
under  the  moon.  There  under  the 
moon  and  not  here,  as  we're  all  under 
the  moon,  relatively.  We  are  pioneers. 

The  walls  are  wet  with  dew.  We 
can't  spell  properly,  even  in  our 
minds.  We  get  up,  are  sleepy,  sleep, 
are  sleepy  —  always  sleepy.  We  want 
to  fall  back  and  continue  to  fall  back 
until  we  never  come  to  rest.  Stunted 
flowers  cloud  our  thoughts.  Vile  and 
ominous  memories  of  automobiles 
haunt  us  even  here.  Now  we  wish  to 
avoid  water. 

Night  recedes  and  with  it  the  fish. 
Small  scratchings  return  to  the  walls. 
There  is  no  mud.  All  is  water  —  none 
is.  Wind  whistles,  but  no  dust  drapes 
the  air.  If  we  go  downstairs,  what?  We 
can't  remember  everything  —  only 
the  most  embarrassing  parts,  which 
make  us  grunt.  First,  there  is  no  morn- 
ing —  just  day.  There  is  no  second,  no 
order  —  just  repetition.  Peace  comes 
in  the  light. 

Above  our  heads  the  sky  has 
thawed  and  rumblings  can't  be  heard. 
Gaps  appear  at  mountaintops,  roar- 
ing in  approval.  Where  have  all  those 
animals  gone?  The  air  gets  uglier.  The 
smokehouse  moon  has  evaporated 
from  the  sky.  Where  we  went  before 
here  we  can't  recall.  Our  voices  ex- 
tend with  disuse,  from  mice  to  lions. 

The  sun  is  just  bland.  The  remain- 
ing animals  and  the  world,  just  vague, 
like  a  hot  meal  for  the  elderly  on  a 
fixed  income.  There  are  no  smiles  to 
be  wiped  off  faces,  no  information  to 
be  received.  And  no  bugs,  either  — 
bugs  which  normally  take  up  one-fifth 
of  the  atmosphere  at  this  tempera- 
ture. What  are  we  going  to  eat? 

If  we  had  some  food  we  would 
have  to  eat  it  quickly  to  keep  it  from 
spoiling,  but  as  we  don't  have  any,  we 
can't  eat  it,  so  there's  no  clanger.  We 
just  can't  keep  the  stuff  moving.  The 
situation  reminds  us  of  a  businessman 
with  his  hair  lumped  over  crooked 


and  an  aching  gut,  eating  poptarts  for 
breakfast  but  cutting  back  on  butter, 
eggs,  ham,  beef,  food,  water,  and  res- 
ignations. It's  warm,  but  there's  no 
heat,  so  we  don't  have  anything  to 
worry  about.  Not  much,  anyway. 

At  this  altitude  we  can't  go  up  or 
down.  Our  socks  squeeze  our  ankles 
and  design  our  skin.  Aromatic  bees 
guard  the  entrances  and  exits  of  this 
town.  Their  buzzing  reminds  us  of 
something  vaguely  irritating  —  like  a 
hangnail  or  smelly  hands.  The  vague 
day  just  hangs  around  us  like  a  blue 
ceramic  bell  jar.  A  vague  blue  jar,  part 
of  the  color  of  a  fish. 

We  find  in  mid-city  a  pool  of  what 
appears  to  be  water.  The  surface  is  far 
below  us,  and  in  the  depths  there  are 
lights  about  six  feet  apart.  Maybe  all 
the  water  comes  from  here,  if  water 
this  is.  We  would  drop  in  a  pebble,  but 
there  are  none.  So,  we  spit  —  nothing 
much.  A  star  of  spittle  reminds  us  of 
G.  M.  Hopkins,  of  a  letter  of  his,  writ- 
ten on  a  freezing  morning.  Even  fro- 
zen spit  can  be  celestially  beautiful. 
Time  slows  down  to  a  drop,  and  we 
recall  the  happy  time  when  we  knew 
no  one  and  no  words.  Amorously  dis- 
proportionate fish  heave  about  under 
the  earth  here;  we  can  sense  it. 

Days  are  short!  The  smokehouse 
moon  reappears,  and  colors  fade 
from  our  eyes. 

We  remember  the  devil  of  the 
years,  of  past  times,  smiling  with  goat- 
like intensity  upon  the  bereaved 
members  of  mankind.  Sleep  comes 
hard  in  the  tropics.  Everything  sticks 
to  everything  else.  To  chairs,  to  tables, 
to  books,  to  broom  handles.  Finger- 
nail stars  scrape  light  from  the  sky. 
Expiring,  the  earth  shelves  her  honor 
for  sleep.  Scattered  echoes  of  ven- 
turesome beasts  click  into  the  dark- 
ness. A  bleak  plain  appears  beneath 
their  feet,  bigger  than  itself,  and  grow- 
ing. The  sound  becomes  the  sound 
the  wind  makes.  Heat  has  become 
darkness,  and  no  lights  may  pierce  its 
density.  To  remain  outdoors  is  to 
stand  in  the  path  of  knowledge.  We 
seek  shelter.  ^ 
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Sampler 


In  the  course  of  human  events  and  the  emptying  of 
candy  boxes,  magazines  always  get  around  to  taking  a 
survey  The  Chronicle  in  1969  did.  And  here  we  go  again. 

Polling  questions  of  seven  years  ago  reflect  a  different 
atmosphere  on  campus.  Students  were  concerned  with 
social  justice,  identity,  the  sexual  revolution,  and  toilet 
paper.  Even  today  we  have  such  concerns,  but  they  are  not 
as  vocally  expressed.  So  we're  not  going  to  talk  about 
them  any  more. 

Everyone  knows  but  nobody  cares  that  we  have  ac- 
quired the  name:  the  "apathetic  Seventies."  The  issue 
really  has  been  beaten  to  a  pulp.  Perhaps,  though,  we  are 
simply  more  inwardly  oriented.  This  survey  reflects  the 
same  urge  that  catalyzed  the  poll  of  1969.  but  the  ques- 
tions conespond  to  the  mood  of  1977.  Today  we  ask 
about  ourselves,  trying  to  justify  our  existence 

In  keeping  with  that,  the  Chronicle  polled  166  students 
from  various  vantage  points  on  campus,  asking  for  per- 
sonal responses  towards  us.  our  competition,  and  sundry 
items  that  the  student  may  or  may  not  be  interested  in  — 
such  as  the  quality  of  his  or  her  education.  The  use  of  the 
survey  was  not  designated  until  after  the  students  had 
completed  rating  the  groups  on  a  1  to  5  basis,  five  being  an 
"excellent"  response.  The  ratings  were  interesting,  but 
even  more  interesting  were  the  high  number  of  non- 
responses  that  some  groups  received.  A  significant 
number  of  students  did  not  know  enough  about  these 
groups  to  form  an  opinion  about  them.  Here  are  the 
responses  of  the  ones  who  did  know: 
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Cruising  the  Spice 

Donny  had  a  '57: 
not  too  fast,  but  it  looked  it: 
Kandy-apple  red  with  white  pinstripes, 
like  wisps  of  Charlene  Maxwell's  hair, 
curling  around  the  headlights. 


Hey,  Donny  —  Charlene,  huh?  —  wouldn't  she  be  nice? 
On  that  cream  white  roll-pleated  leather  seat  next  to  you, 

snuggling  up  to  that  Hearst  Shifter? 
Think  she'd  go  for  your  dice? 
Sure,  she  would. 

What  other  rearview  mirror  in  the  county  has  em? 

Cruise  the  drive-in;  she'll  be  there. 
Just  the  thought  of  eating  a  cheeseburger  in  your  machine  .  . 

Why,  she'd  jump  at  the  chance. 


Jeff  Davis 
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THE  INHERITANCE 

By  Lynn  McGuirt 


From  her  spot  on  the  couch,  Anna 
watched  the  last  embers  of  the  night's 
fire  glow  and  then  dull  methodically.  It 
was  an  early  morning  in  winter,  cold, 
damp,  and  frosty.  Anna  was  still 
weighted  down  from  the  aftermath  of 
a  violently  sleep-filled  night.  She'd 
slept  a  strangely  resting  sort  of  sleep 
which,  because  it  was  so  complete, 
had  seemed  almost  conscious  and  tir- 
ing. Raising  her  head  from  the  pillow, 
she  saw  her  grandmother  in  the 
kitchen  making  coffee.  The  old 
woman  wore  a  cotton  dress,  ragged 
and  fading,  on  top  of  which  she  had 
put  a  nappy  grey  sweater.  She  looks 
nappy,  thought  Anna,  just  as  dingy 
and  worn  as  the  clothes  she  is  wear- 
ing. And  yet,  she  wears  them  well. 

Being  in  her  grandmother's  house 


was  strange  enough  in  itself,  for  her 
family  seldom  visited  Anna's  mother's 
mother.  And  upon  waking  and  finding 
herself  alone  with  the  woman,  she 
was  somewhat  apprehensive.  Her 
own  mother  had  told  her  that  Granny 
was  an  odd  woman,  totally  unpre- 
dictable and  eccentric.  As  Anna  saw 
her  measuring  out  the  coffee  and 
pouring  water  into  a  pot,  she  looked 
and  acted  just  as  normal  as  anyone 
else.  What  was  there  to  fear? 

She  didn't  talk  too  much.  Maybe 
that  was  it.  Looking  at  her,  Anna 
found  herself  wondering  if  she  even 
could  talk.  Granny's  mouth  sagged 
with  her  teeth  gone  from  it.  It  looked  a 
sunken  and  wasted  tissue,  incapable 
of  forming  words.  But  Granny  would 
surprise  her,  so  her  mother  said.  Anna 


could  hear  her  now,  "My  mother  may 
well  be  old  and  have  worked  hard 
raising  seven  kids  and  running  a 
hundred  acre  farm  for  almost  thirty 
years  after  my  father  died,  but  that 
doesn't  make  her  a  good  woman  — 
on  the  inside,  I  mean." 

"But  why,  mother,  why  do  you  re- 
ject her?  What  has  she  done?  You 
throw  out  these  snide  remarks  about 
her,  but  you  just  scrape  the  surface." 

"Oh,  never  mind.  Just  don't,  just 
don't  try  to  pattern  your  own  life  after 
hers.  When  you're  older,  you'll  un- 
derstand. Then  I  won't  have  to  tell  on 
her.  God  forgive  me  if  I  judge  her 
wrong.  But,  at  least  I  won' t  pass  a  false 
judgement  onto  you." 

"Yes,  but,  mother..." 

"No.  You'll  see  then.  You're  still  too 


young.  What's  a  fifteen  year-old 
know  about  life?  Born  and  bred  on 
the  farm.  You'll  have  to  go  away  and 
get  educated.  Maybe  then  you'll  be 
able  to  deal  with  your  grandmother's 
sin.  It's  too  complex  a  matter  for  me  to 
explain.  1  don't  want  to  be  responsible 
for  what  you  decide  in  the  end.  Who 
am  I  to  judge?" 
"Sin?" 

"Yes.  Take  it  at  that.  Meanwhile, 
don't  worry  about  it.  I'll  let  you  spend 
time  with  her  later.  Then  you'll  under- 
stand. I'll  decide  when  you  are  re- 
ady." 

So  the  time  had  finally  come.  It  was 
sooner  than  Anna  had  expected.  She 
was  barely  eighteen  and  in  the 
beginning  of  her  college  years  when, 
during  her  Thanksgiving  vacation,  her 
mother  decided  it  was  best  that  Anna 
spend  the  week  with  her  grand- 
mother. She  would  help  her  prepare 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  feast  for  the 
family  clan  who  would  meet  there  at 
her  grandmother's  home. 

Before  this  time,  holidays,  birth- 
days, deaths,  or  times  of  extreme 
sickness  were  the  only  occasions 
when  Anna  was  allowed  to  be  around 
her  grandmother.  Distance  was  no 
hindrance,  for  they  lived  only  sixty 
miles  apart.  But  now  that  they  were 
together,  it  would  be  possible  for  what 
her  mother  declared  Granny's  sinful 
nature,  her  mysterious  flaw  of  charac- 
ter which  made  her  a  dark  influence, 
to  be  uncovered  to  her.  Anna  would 
see,  if  she  could,  exactly  what  it  was. 
And  whether  it  was  really  as  bad  as 
her  mother  would  have  her  think.  She 
wondered  if  the  years  of  separation 
and  detachment  from  her  grand- 
mother were  justifiable  protection  or 
merely  a  sheltering  from  her  mother's 
own  bias.  Now  that  Anna  was  older, 
more  mature,  she  not  only  was  ready 
to  know  her  grandmother,  but  also  to 
question  her  mother's  judgement 
upon  her. 

Anna  sat  up  on  the  couch  and 
stretched.  She'd  arrived  late  the  night 
before  straight  from  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Her  mother  had  brought  her 
to  the  farm  from  the  train  station 
through  pouring  rain  and  sleet. 
Granny  had  met  them  at  the  door, 


lantern  in  hand,  and  had  helped  Anna 
settle  down  for  the  night  on  the  couch 
by  the  fireside.  Few  words  were  ex- 
changed between  Granny  and  her 
daughter.  Anna  herself  was  too  tired 
and  made  a  bare  effort  to  further  the 
conversation  then.  Morning,  she 
thought.  I'll  awake  to  Granny  in  the 
morning. 

The  rich  smell  of  brewing  coffee 
was  luring  her  from  the  couch  to  her 
grandmother.  Granny  looked  at  her, 
smiled,  and  began  pouring  coffee  for 
them. 

"Good  morning.  Granny." 

"Did  you  sleep  good  on  the  couch, 
Anna?  I  could  have  given  you  my 
bed." 

"It  was  fine.  I  wanted  to  be  near  the 
fire  anyway.  Thank  you  for  the  coffee. 
It's  clearing  off  out,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  child,  I  believe  it  is.  It's  cold, 
though,  bitter  cold.  We'll  have  to 
stoke  this  fire  up.  You'll  help  me, 
won't  you?" 

"Why,  yes.  I  love  to  build  fires." 

"Oh,  I've  noticed  that  about  you 
through  the  years.  Always  drawn  to 
the  fire.  Little  Anna  curled  and  com- 
forted at  the  fireside." 

Granny  walked  outside  and  carried 
in  a  large  oak  log  and.  with  Anna's 
help,  heaved  it  into  the  fireplace. 
Within  minutes  they  had  a  roaring 
blaze  full  of  snapping  pine  twigs  and 
kindling. 

"Now  for  breakfast,  child.  What  will 
you  have?" 

"Oh.  Whatever.  It  doesn't  matter. 
I'll  help  you." 

"No,  please.  Let  me.  It's  too  sel- 
dom I  ever  have  a  guest  to  cook  for." 

"Granny,  I'm  no  guest.  I'm  your 
grandchild." 

"Yes,  I  have  guests  here  rarely  I 
guess  I'm  too  old  and  boring." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  I'm 
here.  Of  my  own  free  will .  .  .  finally." 

"Will  eggs  and  grits  be  all  right?  You 
probably  don't  eat  right  going  to 
school,  now,  do  you?" 

"Oh,  I  manage  well  enough.  Sure. 
Grits  and  eggs  will  be  fine.  Maybe  a 
little  toast " 

"I've  made  bread  for  you.  Yester- 
day. We'll  have  that." 

"Fine.  Maybe  a  little  of  your  straw- 


berry preserves." 

"You  remember,  then?" 

"Remember  the  preserves?  Of 
course." 

"And  when  you  first  tasted  them, 
and  what  happened  on  that  night7" 

"Vaguely,  Granny,  why?" 

Granny  began  cracking  eggs  and 
put  the  water  for  the  grits  on  the  stove 
to  boil.  She  poured  fresh  milk  into  the 
eggs  and  vigorously  began  beating 
them.  She  would  not  answer  Anna. 
Instead  she  released  her  edginess  into 
preparing  breakfast. 

"Child,  will  you  hand  me  the  salt 
and  pepper?" 

"Sure,  Granny,  sure"  Anna  sat 
down  at  the  table  and  watched  this 
woman.  She  seemed  too  anxious,  too 
careful,  as  if  something  might  escape 
from  within  herself  if  she  did  not 
gauge  every  comment  and  question 
with  the  utmost  discretion  and  calcu- 
lation of  their  effects.  By  the  time  the 
meal  was  finally  ready  and  set  on  the 
table,  she  was  more  at  ease.  But  Anna 
decided  she  would  not  pry  into  Gran- 
ny's reservations.  No.  If  Granny  were 
to  reveal  herself  to  her,  it  must  be  of 
her  own  accord. 

"Delicious,  Granny.  It's  been  a  long 
time  since  I've  had  homemade  bread. 
Mother  never  makes  it.  She  just  re- 
fuses to  take  the  time." 

"Well,  time  is  something  I  have  a  lot 
more  of  than  your  mother.  With  her 
church  work  and  all." 

'  'Yes,  I  guess  so.  She  spends  at  least 
three  nights  a  week  there,  singing, 
studying  the  Scriptures  and  working 
with  the  youth  groups.  The  church,  I 
guess,  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
her  life." 

"And  the  least  important  in  mine," 
Granny  offered,  looking  down  sud- 
denly. 

"She  holds  that  against  you, 
doesn't  she?" 

"Your  mother  is  a  good  woman, 
Anna.  She  just  sees  things  different 
than  I  do.  Like  most  people  do." 

"Let  me  wash  the  dishes,  Granny. 
Please.  You  just  sit  down  and  let  me 
look  at  you.  Go  back  to  that  beautiful 
quilt  you  are  making.  I  couldn't  help 
but  notice  it." 

"Now,  that's  supposed  to  be  your 
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Christmas  present,  child.  All  those 
scraps  are  pieces  of  my  dresses  and 
what-not  from  every  year  since  you 
were  born.  You're  the  only  grand- 
daughter I  have,  and  I  don't  even 
know  you.  Or  you,  me.  Well,  those 
clothes  knew  me  well.  Every  bone 
and  muscle  of  my  body.  My  soul, 
too." 

"Thank  you,  Granny.  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  say.  Just  know  that  I 
couldn't  be  more  proud  to  own  any- 
thing than  that  quilt." 

The  old  woman  settled  into  her 
rocker  and  began  sewing  the  pieces  of 
her  life  into  a  warm,  connected  whole. 
Anna  took  her  time  about  the  dishes, 
relishing  the  relaxed  comfort  of  clean- 
ing the  kitchen.  How  much  I  have 
learned  about  her  already,  thought 
Anna.  And  it  all  is  springing  from  ac- 
cepting and  understanding  her  on  her 
own  terms. 

Somehow  Anna  possessed  an  in- 
nate innocence  to  prejudice  and  pre- 
conception. She  could  usually 
reevaluate  and  reshape  her  notions  of 
things  logically,  shrugging  aside  the 
thick  clouds  of  values  her  mother  and 
father  had  attempted  to  instill  within 
her. 

"What  are  you  studying  at  school, 
Anna?" 

"Oh.  English  —  literature,  mostly.  I 
want  to  teach." 

"You'd  make  a  good  one,  I'll  bet. 
Good  imagination.  Patience.  I  can  see 
it  in  you." 

"Maybe  I  get  those  things  from 
you.  Mama  doesn't  seem  to  have  too 
much  of  either.  And  my  father.  Heav- 
ens! If  Mama  doesn't  have  the  meat 
and  potatoes  on  the  table  at  six  every 
evening,  he  raises  the  roof.  Same  old 
story  day  after  day.  I  can  predict  it. 
The  meal.  What  is  said.  And  mostly, 
what  isn't  said." 

"But  they  have  a  good  marriage. 
They're  well-respected  people.  Go  to 
church  regularly.  The  whole  commu- 
nity thinks  high  of  them." 

"Maybe  a  little  too  highly  for  their 
own  good,  Granny.  It  seems  their  high 
status  leaves  them  scant  room  for  im- 
provement." 

"Well,  you  know,  Anna,  that's  how 
I've  always  felt  about  folks  being  too 


content.  Always  did  things  my  own 
way,  regardless  of  what  anybody  else 
thought  or  said.  I  had  nobody  else's 
markers  or  checks  to  influence  how  I 
behaved." 

Anna  hurriedly  put  away  the  last 
dish  and  sat  on  the  floor  at  her 
grandmother's  side.  She  had  that  in- 
viting look  of  curiosity  in  her  eyes,  the 
twinkle  that  gives  assurance  to  those 
of  older  years  that  their  experiences, 
no  matter  how  trivial  or  old- 
fashioned,  can  be  vividly  resurrected 
in  the  lives  of  the  younger. 

"Tell  me  about  the  gypsies, 
Granny.  Please." 

"The  gypsies.  So.  you  do  re- 
member that  night." 

"Well  only  that  you  said  something 
about  the  gypsies  that  night  long  ago. 
I  guess  I  must  have  been  about  seven 
or  eight  years-old.  It  was  my  birthday. 
We  were  here.  In  this  house.  You'd 
made  bread.  And  strawberry  pre- 
serves. That's  when  I  first  remember 
tasting  them.  You  were  reading  to  me 
from  the  book  you  gave  me  for  my 
birthday.  About  gypsies.  And  then 
you  started  telling  me  about  them  as 
you  remembered  them  coming  on 
your  land.  But  then  Mama  got  real 
upset,  and  we  had  to  leave.  I  can't 
really  remember  what  you  said.  Only 
the  confusion,  the  tension.  Mama  fus- 
sing at  you  and  taking  my  book  away 
from  me.  And  me  crying.  But  she 
wouldn't  give  in." 

Granny  looked  down  at  her  quilt  a 
long  while  before  speaking  again.  On 
her  face  was  a  look  of  deep  hurt  which 
hardened  her  features,  making  them 
still  and  quiet.  She  seemed  to  be  plow- 
ing through  her  mind  for  some  tangi- 
ble seed  of  expression,  some  growing, 
flowering,  mature  method  of  produc- 
ing the  right  words  to  say.  At  last  she 
said  simply: 

"Anna,  do  you  really  want  to  hear 
about  the  gypsies?  I  can  tell  you  ev- 
erything I  remember  about  them. 
They  were  a  dirty  lot  of  folks.  But  fun. 
Oh,  were  they." 

"Please  do,  Granny.  I've  thought 
about  them  often  throughout  the 
years.  Your  gypsies.  They  seemed  to 
be  so  rich  in  spirit,  so  daring  and  free. 
I've  read  about  them,  of  course.  But 


I've  never  talked  to  someone  like  you, 
who  really  knew  them." 

"They  were  my  friends.  Sure.  My 
buddies.  I  let  them  live  on  my  land 
every  year  they  passed  through.  Let 
them  work.  Sure  thing.  They  used  all 
the  water  they  needed  and  milk,  too 
—  in  exchange  for  woodcutting,  feed- 
ing animals,  and  such  things.  I  had  it 
easy  for  a  while  then.  All  I  had  to  do 
was  to  sit  back  and  incur  the  wrath  of 
God  and  your  mother." 

"Why  is  that,  Granny?" 

"You  see,  child,  the  gypsies  came  in 
old  covered  wagons  with  everything 
they  owned  or  stole  tacked  up  any- 
where they  could.  They  never  stole 
from  me,  though.  I  laid  it  out  on  the 
line  from  the  start.  But,  you  see,  the 
young  folks  from  around  the  commu- 
nity, the  scrappy  young  boys  and  the 
wild  girls,  as  your  mother  might  call 
them,  would  sneak  on  over  to  the 
farm  at  night,  when  the  gypsies  held 
their  festivities." 

Granny  had  loosened  all  her  re- 
serve now.  She  was  livened  with 
memories. 

"What  kind  of  festivities,  Granny? 
What  did  they  do?" 

Anna  was  amazed  at  her  Grand- 
mother's loquaciousness.  This  wom- 
an, this  long  silent,  almost  haunting 
figure  in  her  life  was  little  familiar  to 
her,  and  yet,  yet  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
understood  her  only  too  well  long 
ago,  at  a  time  when  she  was  not  able 
to  comprehend  the  make-up  of  the 
character  and  desires  of  a  person.  But 
it  had  been  there,  this  mutual  feeling 
of  love  and  kinship.  Perhaps,  she 
realized,  their  communion  had 
merely  been  on  suspension,  with  all 
prior  knowledge  preserved  intact. 
How  else  could  this  outburst  of  facts 
and  feeling  have  been  so  easy,  so  nat- 
ural for  them? 

"Please  go  on.  Granny." 

"Anna,  is  your  religion  important  to 
you?  Now,  I  know  that  is  something 
not  understood  or  explained  too  easy. 
It's  very  personal.  I  really  shouldn't 
ask  you.  But  the  gypsies,  you  see, 
didn't  believe  in  God  like  your  mother 
and  the  Baptists  do.  They  thought  he 
was  sort  of  on  vacation.  They  were  his 
children,  stayed  his  children,  and  yes. 
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they  acted  like  his  children.  Oh,  they 
would  build  these  huge  fires  at  night 
and  move  big  logs  to  sit  on  all  around 
it.  Now,  remember,  they  came  only  in 
the  fall  through  these  parts.  Anyway, 
they'd  have  a  circle  affair  around  the 
fire  and  start  singing  and  dancing  to  all 
sorts  of  bawdy  tunes.  Drinking  home 
brew  and  dancing  and  whooping.  Tel- 
ling fortunes.  That's  why  I  asked  you 
about  religion,  too." 

"'Mother  would  be  against  that,  I 
know.  She  doesn't  even  allow  cards  in 
the  house  or  even  the  mention  of  as- 
trology. I  can  see  why  she  would  have 
objected  to  the  gypsies." 

"But  not  only  that,  Anna,"  Granny 
began  laughing  with  a  mixture  of  guilt 
and  glee.  "They  told  fortunes  for 
money.  I  guess  you  could  say  they 
cheated  and  swindled  people's  inse- 
curity and  lack  of  faith.  Well,  anyway, 
that's  how  your  mother  saw  it.  And  I 
aided  them,  encouraged  them.  I 
thought  they  were  a  pretty  smart 
bunch.  Makeshift  people.  Living 
anyway  they  could.  I  was  tempted  just 
to  move  right  along  with  them." 

"Exciting.  Travel.  Adventure." 

"Exactly,  Anna.  A  warm  people, 
too.  I'll  never  forget  the  night  the  baby 
was  bom.  It  was  right  in  the  middle  of 
a  big  windstorm.  Cold  as  blazes,  too. 
Melodia  was  in  labor  at  least  half  the 
night.  And  I  was  midwifing  her. 
Wouldn't  a  single  doctor  set  foot  in 
camp.  Anyway,  she  had  a  real  hard 
time.  Such  crying  and  screaming  and 
carrying  on  I  thought  I'd  never  heard 
from  any  woman  or  beast  bearing  a 
child.  But  I  was  right  there  with  her. 
Me  and  her  husband  and  her  little 
son,  Jared.  He  was  about  eight  or 
nine,  and  scared  to  death.  Stayed 
there  the  whole  time,  though.  Right 
with  his  mother.  Holding  her  hand 
and  keeping  a  wet  rag  on  her  head. 
Beautiful.  I  tell  you.  Would  respect- 
able people  like  your  mother  allow 
any  such  thing?  Why  no!  They'd  think 
it  was  low-down,  trashy.  Too  private.  I 
guess.  Folks  bother  me,  Anna." 

"Was  the  baby  all  right?  And 
Melodia?" 

"Of  course.  She  finally  birthed  her 
right  about  daybreak.  Named  her 
after  the  both  of  us  —  Melodia 
Grace." 


"How  beautiful,  Granny  Grace." 

With  those  words  spoken  to  her 
from  Anna,  Granny's  face  took  on 
that  expression  of  humble  gratitude 
which  promises  in  the  future  a  daring 
effort  to  maintain  and  augment  the 
worth  which  has  once  been  heralded. 

"Child,  you  don't  know  what  it 
does  to  me  to  hear  you  call  me  that." 

"It's  true.  I  can  tell.  Your  kindness 
got  you  into  a  lot  of  trouble,  didn't  it?" ' 

"Guess  I  just  wasn't  very  graceful 
about  the  company  I  kept.  Oh,  but  it's 
a  large  world,  Anna.  Full  and  varied. 
And  if  I  couldn't  get  out  into  the  world, 
why.  I  just  freely  invited  it  to  pass 
through  me." 

Anna  rose  slowly  and  moved  to  the 
window.  It  was  windy,  cold  and  grey 
outside.  The  November  skies  were 
alive  and  spread  with  turbulent 
clouds.  She  turned  again  to  face 
Granny,  whose  smile  was  so  sedate, 
so  charmed  with  the  thrill  and  satisfac- 
tion of  a  rich  experience,  that  Anna 
thought  she  would  burst  from  the 
charge  it  gave  to  her  own  dreamy 
soul.  Then  suddenly,  with  her  mother, 
grandmother,  gypsies,  religion,  and 
her  own  life  commandingly  in  ques- 
tion of  evaluation  just  for  that  brief 
instant  in  time  in  which  all  of  one's 
past  values  hinge  and  survive  or 
perish,  she  asked: 

"Is  God  really  on  vacation, 
Granny?" 

"I  think  so,  child.  Guess  he  de- 
serves it.  The  kind  of  things  he  put  on 
this  earth.  No  telling  how  long  he  had 
to  think  about  it,  too.  And  don't  look 
for  him  to  come  out  of  seclusion  any- 
time soon,  either." 

"Mother  doesn't  believe  in  vaca- 
tions. She  just  waits  for  the  extended 
one  with  God  throughout  eternity." 

"Why.  I  wouldn't  hold  my  breath 
for  that  one." 

"Well,  Granny,  while  we're  full  of 
breath  and  life,  let's  sing,  you  and  I. 
Gypsy  songs,  if  you  remember  them." 

"Sure  I  do.  And  I'll  play  the  mando- 
lin for  you.  Then  we'll  have  to  start 
work." 

"After  our  brief  vacation." 

The  fire  had  burned  lower  and 
lower  as  they  had  talked.  As  Granny 
moved  to  bring  her  mandolin,  Anna 
knew  to  build  the  fire  up  again  to  a 


loud  and  lively  blaze.  Granny  sat  back 
down  into  her  rocker  and  began  tun- 
ing and  humming  to  herself.  But  be- 
fore Anna  once  again  sat  below  her, 
beside  the  fire,  she  spoke  softly, 
childlike,  but  with  obvious  sincerity. 

"You  know  what,  Granny  Grace?  If 
I  would  have  had  gypsies  pass 
through  my  land,  why,  I'd  have  done 
the  same  as  you.  I  surely  would." 

"Yes,  Anna,  my  dear  child,  some- 
how I  just  knew  that  you  would.  You 
didn't  even  need  to  tell  me." 


Old  and  One 


Vacant  stares 

Or  contemplative  memories 
Cups  of  coffee 
And  serial  TV. 

Morning  paper 
Crossword  puzzle 
Empty  mailbox 
Doors  with  double  locks 

Blooming  flowers 
Cleaning  house 
Decadent  tokens 
From  former  spouse 
A  tear 
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Moses  was  a  serious  man.  He  was 
serious  about  his  job  and  his  family. 
Being  the  serious  man  that  he  was,  he 
couldn't  figure  out  why  people 
thought  he  wasn't  serious  about  be- 
coming a  minister.  Maybe  it  was  the 
way  he  went  about  it  that  upset  so 
many  people.  After  all,  it's  not  every 
day  that  you  hear  of  a  self-ordained 
minister.  The  people  of  Cully  County 
had  never  heard  of  one  and  they  were 
upset. 

For  twenty-three  years  Moses  had 
been  custodian  for  the  Ramisville 
Baptist  Church.  During  the  week  it 
was  his  job  to  set  the  air  conditioning, 
adjust  the  sound,  and  control  the  light- 
ing. Thirty  minutes  before  the  service 
started  Moses  would  lock  himself  into 
the  control  room  in  the  balcony  and 
do  his  thing.  He  dimmed  the  lights 
during  prayer,  turned  the  choir  mi- 
crophones on  and  off,  and  made  sure 


Bring 
Down 
Hie  Hoof 

By  Gene  McFadden 

the  temperature  stayed  below 
seventy-three  degrees.  Moses  was  in- 
spired to  become  a  minister  while  per- 
forming these  tasks. 

"Wayull,  Mistuh  Jackson,"  Moses 
drawled  when  explaining  his  depar- 
ture to  the  Reverend  R.  L.  Jackson  of 
Ramisville  Baptist.  "It  ain't  that  I  don't 
wanna  work  here  no  more.  I  still  care 
a  awful  lot  fo'  you  folks.  It's  like  this, 
Mistuh  Jackson,  I  feel  like  I  heard 
enough  o'  yo'  preachin'  to  do  a  little 
bit  on  my  own." 

"But  that's  not  the  way  you  decide 


to  become  a  minister,  Moses,"  the 
preacher  explained.  "You  have  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Lord.  Moses.  He  will  let 
you  know  if  this  is  His  will  for  your 
life." 

"I  ain't  had  no  vishun  or  nothing, 
Mistuh  Jackson,  if  that's  what  you 
mean.  But  I  got  this  feeling  down  on 
the  insides  of  my  heart  that  tells  me 
I'm  s' posed  to  be  a  preachin'  the 
word.  It's  like  this  voice  was  a  tellin' 
me,  'Moses  Henry,  you  go  out  there 
and  tell  yo'  people  what  Brother 
Jackson  tol'  you!' 

"Well,  I'm  flattered,  Moses,  but  to 
be  a  minister  you  must  study  for  years 
at  a  seminary.  You  don't  just  walk  be- 
hind the  pulpit  and  start  preaching." 

"Mistuh  Jackson,  lis'nen  to  you 
been  all  the  teachin'  I  need.  'Sides 
that,  I  cain't  afford  to  go  to  no  school. 
If  I  did  I'd  get  laughed  outta  the  place. 
I'm  fifty-seven  years  old." 

"I've  told  you  what  I  think  on  the 
subject,  Moses.  The  decision  is  up  to 
you." 

Moses  decided,  for  sure.  After  he 
worked  off  his  two-weeks  notice,  he 
began  preparing  for  his  first  sermon. 
He  had  not  received  invitations  to 
speak  at  any  of  the  local  churches  as 
expected,  so  he  decided  to  conduct 
his  Sunday  morning  worship  service 
in  Cully  County  Park  in  the  middle  of 
downtown  Ramisville.  The  campaign 
began  with  Moses  and  his  wife, 
Josabella,  hand-printing  announce- 
ments of  the  occasion  to  be  posted  at 
various  locations  throughout  town. 

"Moses,  dis  hear  sho'  a  lotta  trou- 
ble. I  hope  to  goodness  dat  dis  stuff 
works  out  all  right." 

"Don't  you  worry  yo'  little  head 
none,  Josabella.  Dem  folks  gonna  be 
right  grateful  fo'  the  things  we  gonna 
do  to  they  souls.  Things  is  gonna  work 
out  jus'  fine." 

Wednesday  morning  the  people  of 
Ramisville  began  to  notice  signs  all 
over  town  announcing  the  Sunday 
morning  worship  service  being  con- 
ducted by  Moses.  Some  people  were 
interested  and  thought  that  Moses 
was  trying  to  do  good.  But  a  lot  of 
people  felt  Moses  was  out  of  line  and 
that  he  should  not  speak  on  Sunday. 
They  took  their  battle  to  city  hall. 

"Mr.  Muldew,  I  understand  you  re- 


present  a  large  portion  of  our  fine  ci- 
ty's population." 

"Yes  sir,  Mr.  Mayor." 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"It's  about  this  Moses  Henry  fellow, 
Mr.  Mayor.  You've  heard  of  him,  the 
self-ordained  preacher  who  wants  to 
talk  in  Cully  Park.  Most  of  the  people 
in  town  don't  think  you  should  let  him 
speak." 

"I  can't  stop  a  man  from  speaking 
his  mind,  Mr.  Muldew.  Besides  that, 
what  harm  can  an  old  black  man  do?  I 
get  the  impression  that  you're  speak- 
ing out  more  for  yourself  than  for  the 
people  of  the  city." 

"It's  not  good  for  our  kids,  Mr. 
Mayor." 

"That's  nonsense,  Frank  Muldew, 
and  you  know  it." 

"That  may  be  so,  but  just  keep 
what  I've  said  in  mind  and  remember 
that  election  time  is  less  than  two 
months  away." 

Moses  applied  for  a  permit  later  that 
week  to  use  Cully  Park  and  speak 
publicly  there.  His  permit  was  denied, 
of  course,  and  a  running  battle  began 
between  Moses  and  Frank  Muldew. 

Moses  and  his  wife  sat  on  the  front 
porch  Saturday  night  and  talked.  The 
air  was  cool  and  fresh  and  it  made 
Moses  feel  good  to  sit,  coasting  back 
and  forth  in  the  swing.  The  chains 
were  creaking  loudly,  but  it  didn't 
bother  Moses.  He  had  other  things  on 
his  mind. 

"Josabella,  why  a  man  would  want 
to  stop  another  man  from  speakin'  his 
mine  and  his  heart?" 

"I  don'  know,  Moses.  Some  folks  is 
jus'  dat  way  I  reckin'." 

"Lawd  knows  I'm  only  doin'  what  I 
think's  right." 

"I  know  it,  dear.  Why  don'  you 
come  on  inside  an'  get  some  sleep.  It's 
gettin'  col'  out  here." 

"You  go  on  in,  honey.  I'm  just 
gonna  sit  out  here  and  think  fo'  a 
while. ..try  to  git  some  things 
straightened  out." 

Moses  sat  and  thought  for  a  long 
time.  The  crickets  chirped,  the  dew 
fell,  and  Moses  thought.  He  finally 
went  inside  his  little  green  house  and 
crawled  in  bed.  The  next  morning  was 
Sunday  and  Moses  woke  up  without  a 


church.  For  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
three  years,  except  for  the  time  he 
broke  his  ankle  in  a  car  wreck,  Moses 
was  not  in  Ramisville  Baptist  Church 
on  Sunday. 

"Josabella  .  .  .  hey,  hon- 
ey... Josabella,  wake  up." 

"Wha  .  .  .  Moses  lemme  sleep  a 
little  mo'  ..." 

"Josabella,  wake  up.  I  got  a  idea." 

"O.K.,  dear,  da's  good  .  .  .  le's  go 
back  to  sleep  now." 

"You  know  that  ol'  farm  offa  Stra- 
ton  Road.  I'm  sure  Mr.  Wilson  won' 
mine  if  we  use  his  farm  for  our  first 
sermon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we 
should  make  this  a  ree-vie-vul  service 
for  everybody  in  the  whole  county, 
white  folks  an'  all." 

"Moses  Henry,  you  done  outta  yo' 
mine.  Ain't  no  black  folks  gon'  come 
hear  you,  much  less  no  white  folks. 
Especially  on  ol'  man  Wilson's  farm. 
His  herd  got  the  meanest  reputation 
in  the  state." 

"We'll  see,  Josabella.  We'll  see." 

Moses  and  Josabella  were  soon  up 
and  running  around.  Josabella  was 
busy  getting  Sunday  dinner  fixed  for 
the  family,  while  Moses  made  plans 
for  his  revival  on  the  Wilson  farm. 

"Hello  .  .  .  Mistuh  Wilson?  This  is 
Moses  Henry  I'm  jus'  fine,  thank  you. 
How  'bout  yo'self?  That's  good. 
Yeah,  she  fine.  She  in  the  kitchen 
fixin'  dinner.  I  know  it.  That's  right. 
Oh,  well  it's  'bout  usin'  yo'  farm. 
Yeah,  I  was  wantin'  to  use  it  fo'  a 
ree-vie-vul  service,  if  you  don't  mine. 
Course  I  will.  You  heard  'bout  me 
bein'  a  preacher  an'  all,  ain't  cha? 
Well,  it's  the  whole  truth.  All  right. 
Thank  you  a  lot  now,  ya  hear?  Take 
care  of  yo'self.  Talk  with  ya  later.  Bye 
now." 

"Josabella!  Josabella,  guess  what!" 

"You  wan'  me,  Moses?" 

"Josabella,  Mr.  Wilson's  gonna  let 
me  use  his  farm  fo'  my  ree-vie-vul." 

"Tha's  nice,  Moses.  Now  go  wash 
yo'  han's  an'  le's  eat." 

I  cain't  eat  now,  hun.  I  got  too 
much  to  do.  The  ree-vie-vul's  gonna 
be  this  Thursday  night.  I  gotta  do 
some  gettin'  ready  fo'  it." 

Moses  started  a  poster  and 
billboard  campaign  in  his  living  room 


with  the  assistance  of  his  two  oldest 
boys.  One  of  the  posters  read: 

REVIVAL 

Hear  Moses  Henry 
Man  of  the  Word 
Deliver  His  Message 
September  30  —  6:00  P.M. 
Wilson  Farm  on  Straton  Road 

Moses  got  his  oldest  son,  a  senior  at 
Ramisville  High  School,  to  handle  all 
the  spelling  for  him.  By  late  Monday 
the  town  and  the  county  were  satu- 
rated with  Moses  Henry  literature. 
Moses'  plans  had  the  county  stin-ed 
up  for  the  first  time  since  "Creek" 
Walker  was  caught  running  around 
with  a  waitress  from  the  Quik  Stop 
Restaurant,  and  that  was  six  years  be- 
fore. A  few  people  were  angry,  a  few 
more  were  upset,  some  were  wary, 
but  most  were  just  plain  curious. 

Thursday  morning  came  without 
any  serious  setbacks.  The  sky  was 
overcast,  but  the  weather  was  a  little 
warmer  than  it  had  been  for  the  past 
few  days.  The  forecast  called  for  af- 
ternoon and  evening  thundershow- 
ers.  Even  if  it  did  rain,  Moses  and  his 
congregation  would  be  protected  by  a 
circus  tent  provided  by  Hugh  Jen- 
nings, local  candidate  for  circuit  so- 
licitor. All  Hugh  wanted  in  return  was 
to  post  a  few  campaign  posters  on  the 
premises. 

Moses  and  a  few  of  his  followers 
were  at  the  revival  site  early  to  set  up 
the  tent.  They  couldn't  get  it  up  until 
after  lunch  when  one  of  the  boys 
brought  back  a  jeep.  In  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  the  work  crew,  volun- 
teers from  Ramisville  Baptist,  helped 
set  up  the  lights  and  the  sound  sys- 
tem. They  also  brought  with  them 
five-hundred  folding  chairs  from  the 
fellowship  hall.  A  podium  was  con- 
structed at  one  end  of  the  tent  and  it 
was  decorated  with  left-over  flowers 
from  the  Graystone  Cemetery. 

Much  to  Moses'  surprise  and  de- 
light, twenty-three  people  from 
Mount  Calvary  Baptist,  a  small  black 
church,  came  in  choir  robes  at  four 
o'clock  and  offered  to  sing.  They  even 
wheeled  in  their  own  piano.  By  five- 
fifteen  people,  both  black  and  white, 
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began  to  fill  the  scats.  Moses  had  prac- 
ticed his  fire  and  brimstone  sermon 
several  times  in  front  of  the  mirror  at 
his  house  and  was  confident  that  it 
would  bring  the  people  running  down 
the  aisles. 

Moses  was  back  at  the  farm  by 
five-thirty  and  the  pasture  was  already 
full  of  cars.  Mr.  Wilson's  herd  had 
been  run  off  behind  the  tent  and  they 
were  not  pleased  with  the  situation. 
Frank  Muldew  was  there  with  some 
friends  and  some  picket  signs.  From 
outside  the  tent  Moses  could  hear  the 
choir  singing  the  chorus  to  "He 
Lives."  He  scratched  his  head  and 
looked  up  to  see  a  lightning  bolt  skip 
between  two  dark  clouds. 

"Good  thing  we  got  a  tent,"  he 
thought.  "'Cuz  fo'  sho'  it's  gonna 
come  a  flood." 

The  service  began  on  schedule  at 
six  o'clock.  The  tent  was  packed.  All 
the  chairs  were  taken  and  there  were 
people  standing  in  the  back.  It  began 
to  rain  during  the  offertory  hymn,  and 
by  the  time  the  plates  were  passed,  it 
was  pouring  and  thundering  and 
lightning.  Before  Moses  realized  it,  it 
was  time  for  him  to  speak. 

"Brothers  and  sistahs  ...  "  he 
began  amidst  the  thunder.  His  palms 
were  sweaty  and  his  forehead  wet. 
The  Thanksgiving  dinner  prayer  was 
the  only  public  speaking  he  had  done 
before. 

"...  May  we  turn  together  in  our 
Bibles  to  the  first  Book  a'  John,  chap- 
ter one,  verse  nine." 

Moses  read  the  verse,  and  just  as  he 
finished,  a  loud  clap  of  thunder 
rocked  the  tent.  Moses  took  this  as 
divine  encouragement  and  began  his 
sermon  in  a  frenzy. 

"Brothers  and  sistahs,  let  me  ax 
you  a  question.  How  many  of  you 
want  to  be  condemned  to  a  fiery  eter- 
nity?" 

The  only  movement  in  the  congre- 
gation was  discomfort.  Parents  were 
wondering  how  their  kids  were  and  if 
the  babysitter  had  closed  all  the  win- 
dows. 

"How  many  of  you  want  to  live  yo' 
lives  knowin'  that  eternal  damnation 
is  a  waitin'  fo'  you  in  HELL!" 

Moses  slammed  his  Bible  down  on 


the  pulpit  as  he  said  this  and  it  syn- 
chronized perfectly  with  the  worst 
clap  of  thunder  yet.  The  tent  shook 
and  several  members  of  the  congre- 
gation rose  to  their  feet.  Moses  was 
startled  himself.  There  was  a  dull, 
rumbling  sound  outside  the  tent  and 
the  congregation  went  completely 
quiet.  The  rumbling  got  louder  and 
louder. 

"Oh  no!  It's  a  tornado  a  comin'!"  a 
fat  lady  screamed. 

Everybody  in  the  place  jumped  up 
and  headed  for  the  exits.  Chairs  were 
overturned  and  Bibles  forgotten  as 
the  crowd  scrambled  out.  Moses  was 
still  behind  the  pulpit. 

"Aw,  Lawd,  I'm  awful  sorry  if  I 
done  somethin'  I  shouldn'  have 
oughtta,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  the 
top  of  the  tent. 

The  rumbling  grew  louder  until  the 
ground  began  to  shake.  There  was  a 
crash  of  thunder  and  the  right  rear 
comer  of  the  tent  gave  in.  Moses  fell  to 
his  knees  and  the  people  who  weren't 
out  yet  screamed.  Moses  saw  what 
reminded  him  of  the  Merrill-Lynch 
commercial  on  television.  Through 
the  tent  came  a  hundred  head  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  finest  cattle.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  minutes  before  most  of  the 
chairs  were  shattered,  and  as  a  climax 
to  the  evening,  the  tent  collapsed  on 
Moses  who  was  still  on  his  knees. 

Moses  never  did  finish  the  sermon, 
but  he  did  make  all  the  state  news- 
papers in  one  way  or  another. 

"Tha's  all  right,  Moses,"  Josabella 
comforted.  "You  still  the  Billy 
Graham  a'  my  life." 

Moses  never  went  back  to  preach- 
ing. It  was  too  dangerous  a  profession 
for  him.  He  went  back  to  his  custodial 
position  at  Ramisville  Baptist  after  a 
brief  vacation.  It  was  not  as  rewarding 
emotionally  as  preaching,  though  cer- 
tainly safer.  But  he  never  forgot  his 
moment  of  glory  and  told  anyone 
who  asked  him  about  the  night  he 
brought  down  the  roof. 
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A  special  peace  is  here,  that  trea- 
sured isolation  and  serene  beauty  that 
is  found  only  in  the  mountains.  My 
own  footsteps  are  the  only  sounds 
that  accompany  me  along  the  narrow 
path,  through  the  green  shade  of  tall 
pines.  I  breathe  carefully,  not  even 
wanting  to  disturb  the  air. 

Someone  else  has  walked  these 
trails  alone,  perhaps  with  his  hands 
thrust  deep  into  the  pockets  of  a  pair 
of  old  work  pants,  shaggy  white  hair 
falling  across  his  broad  forehead  and 
into  his  deep-set  eyes.  Carl  Sandburg, 
the  American  poet  and  novelist,  lived 
here  at  Connemara  Farm  in  Flat 
Rock,  North  Carolina,  for  twenty-two 
years.  Here  he  wrote  some  of  his  most 
famous  poetry  and  his  epic  novel 
Remembrance  Rock;  here  he  con- 
densed his  six-volume  biography  of 
Lincoln  and  from  here  he  sent  out 
masses  of  correspondence;  here  he 
played  his  guitar  and  composed  folk 
songs;  here  he  lived  simply  with  his 
wife,  three  daughters,  and  three 
hundred  goats;  here  he  died  in  1967. 

Carl  Sandburg  was  a  remarkable 
American  who  led  a  long  and  colorful 
life;  his  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  home 
has  been  preserved  to  convey  the 
simple,  earthy  quality  of  the  man. 
Opened  to  the  public  only  last  year, 
Connemara  Farm  was  acquired  from 
the  Sandburg  family  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1968  and  made  into  a 
National  Historic  Site.  Visitors  may 
tour  the  two-story,  white  frame  house 
and  explore  the  extensive  grounds, 
which  include  twenty-four  outbuild- 
ings, ponds,  forests,  and  a  small  lake. 

When  I  arrive  at  Connemara,  I  de- 
cide not  to  ride  up  to  the  house  in  a 
Park  Service  van,  but  to  walk  the  half 
mile  along  a  deserted  forest  path  —  a 
tranquil  introduction  to  Sandburg's 
North  Carolina  homestead.  I  cross  an 
arched  bridge  over  one  end  of  the 
lake  and  find  a  man  crouched  on  his 
knees  beside  the  water,  having  his 
morning  smoke.  This  turns  out  to  be 
Leroy,  who  came  here  to  work  for 
Mrs.  Sandburg  when  he  was  just  sev- 
enteen years  old.  He  helped  her  and 
daughter  Helga  care  for  their  prize- 
winning  Chikaming  goat  herd  and 
learned  about  the  farm  and  dairy  ac- 
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Connemara 


By  Jeanne  Malmgren 


tivities.  He  became  a  licensed  vet- 
erinarian in  the  process  and  today  he 
manages  the  Connemara  farm  busi- 
ness, living  here  on  the  grounds. 
Leroy  tells  me  I  must  be  sure  to  visit 
the  small  remaining  goat  herd,  and  I 
assure  him  that  I  will. 

The  curving  drive  winds  farther  up 
the  hill  and  finally  the  house  appears 
at  the  top.  I  sit  on  the  fence  bordering 
the  meadowfront  yard  and  gaze  to- 
ward the  house  —  a  small,  modest 
home.  Now  I  am  anxious  to  get  inside; 
I  hurry  up  the  graveled  pathway  past 
majestic  magnolias  and  pines. 

At  the  house,  I  step  onto  the  sunny 
porch  and  wait  at  the  screen  door, 
feeling  almost  like  a  Sunday  caller  on 
a  lazy  summer  afternoon.  A  guide 
soon  appears,  and  our  tour  group 


begins  its  journey  through  the  home. 
We're  ushered  directly  into  the  living 
room,  a  small,  comfortable  room 
stacked  high  with  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books.  Everything  is 
carefully  planned  to  recreate  the  clut- 
ter of  the  Sandburgs'  existence,  and 
care  is  taken  to  exhibit  old  issues  of 
Life,  boxes  of  Kleenex,  and  the  poet's 
half-smoked  cigars.  His  guitar  rests 
against  his  favorite  chair,  and  sheet 
music,  including  his  own  New  Ameri- 
can Songbag,  is  arranged  in  piles  on 
the  floor.  Photographs  by  Edward 
Steichen,  Mrs.  Sandburg's  brother, 
are  displayed  on  the  grand  piano  and 
on  wall  shelves. 

Adjacent  to  the  living  room  is  the 
downstairs  study  where  Sandburg 
took  care  of  his  correspondence.  This, 
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too,  has  been  arranged  to  create  the 
impression  that  he  has  left  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  leaving  unanswered  let- 
ters and  business  papers  shuffled  to- 
gether on  his  desk.  This  room,  like 
many  others  in  the  house,  is  lined 
with  bookshelves  to  contain  the 
Sandburgs'  library  of  15,000  books. 
Our  guide  tells  us  that  although  they 
were  in  no  particular  order,  Carl  knew 
the  location  of  every  book  in  the 
house  and  could  easily  locate  any  one 
a  guest  might  want. 

In  the  dining  room  (there  is  even  a 
shelf  full  of  books  in  here!),  a  place 
has  been  set  at  the  head  of  the  empty 
table  for  Carl  Sandburg.  He  often  ate 


way,  feeling  that  each  window  is  a 
"picture  on  the  wall.'' 

Upstairs  there  are  more  book- 
shelves lining  the  hallway  off 
Sandburg's  bedroom,  a  light,  airy 
room  with  a  narrow  bed,  small  fire- 
place, and  easy  chair.  He  often  re- 
laxed here  in  the  afternoon,  our  guide 
says,  and  listened  to  records  on  the 
old  phonograph  beside  his  chair.  He 
loved  folk  songs  that  recalled  his  ear- 
lier days  as  a  hobo  and  itinerant 
worker;  his  favorite  was  the  joyous 
"Hallelujah,  I'm  a  Bum." 

The  tiny  upstairs  study,  next  to  his 
bedroom,  probably  contained  the 
heart  of  Carl  Sandburg.  Here,  he 


alone,  because  his  odd  working  hours 
did  not  coincide  with  the  farm  sched- 
ule observed  by  the  rest  of  the  family. 
He  usually  began  writing  in  the  late 
evening  and  worked  until  dawn, 
when  his  wife  and  daughters  were  just 
setting  out  to  do  the  farm  chores.  After 
a  few  hours'  sleep,  Sandburg  came 
downstairs  to  his  solitary  place  in  the 
high-ceilinged  dining  room,  where 
Mrs.  Sandburg  had  left  a  thermos  of 
fresh  goat's  milk  and  the  morning 
paper  beside  his  plate.  The  kitchen  is 
spacious  and  cheerful,  with  a  long 
feeding  trough  for  the  baby  goats  near 
the  back  door.  I  notice  that  none  of 
the  windows  in  the  house  have  cur- 
tains or  shades.  The  guide  explains 
that  Mrs.  Sandburg  wanted  them  that 


wrote.  Under  the  sloping  attic  roof 
and  next  to  a  window  overlooking  his 
mountain  home,  Sandburg  sat  in  a 
leather  chair  and  banged  away  at  his 
old  black  typewriter  or  consulted  the 
books,  magazines,  and  sheets  of 
notes  heaped  on  orange  crates  all 
around  the  room.  While  he  worked, 
Sandburg  deposited  his  cigar  ashes 
within  the  belly  of  an  old  woodbum- 
ing  stove  behind  him.  In  this  room,  he 
produced  his  autobiography  Always 
the  Young  Strangers,  his  epic  novel 
Remembrance  Rock,  the  preface  for 
his  Complete  Poems  (which  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Poetry  in  1950),  and 
introductions  to  several  books  about 
Lincoln  and  to  Edward  Steichen's 
photographic  essay,  Family  of  Man. 


His  presence  is  almost  palpable  in  the 
tiny  study,  both  in  the  fantasic  clutter 
of  paper  and  research  notes  scattered 
about,  and  in  the  old  green  eyeshade 
next  to  the  typewriter,  waiting  to  be 
slapped  on  for  another  night's  work. 

I  emerge  from  the  house  into  the 
cool  mountain  air  and  wander  down  a 
sunny  drive  to  the  goat  and  dairy 
farm.  Most  of  the  goats  have  been 
driven  out  to  pasture  for  the  day,  but 
several  wander  about  the  barnyard  to 
get  acquainted  with  visitors.  These 
milky  white  animals  are  the  descen- 
dants of  Mrs.  Sandburg's  herd.  There 
are  only  about  thirty  Chikamings  left, 
but  Leroy's  staff  is  trying  to  enlarge 
the  number,  and  I  notice  several  goats 
confined  in  the  mating  pen.  The  small 
dairy  operation  is  housed  nearby, 
producing  fine  goat's  milk  and 
cheese.  A  mother  cat  slinks  across  the 
barnyard,  her  three  gray  kittens  fol- 
lowing in  a  crooked  line. 

I  finish  my  visit  to  Connemara  with 
a  mile  hike  along  the  forest  trails  that 
Sandburg  loved  to  stroll.  I  meet  no 
one  along  the  way;  the  silence  is  both 
overwhelming  and  comforting.  Long 
solitary  walks  are  the  essence  of  coun- 
try living  and  I  imagine  that  Sandburg 
cherished  his  hours  among  the  tower- 
ing pines  and  spreading  ferns.  I  am 
enclosed  in  the  forest;  I  can  see  none 
of  the  surrounding  countryside,  I  can't 
even  see  the  sky.  It  feels  immensely 
secure  and  private.  Perhaps  the  spirit 
of  Carl  Sandburg  lingers  here,  even 
more  than  in  his  house.  I  think  about 
that. 

The  Sandburgs  loved  Connemara 
Farm  and  they  lived  a  fulfilling  exis- 
tence here.  When  they  bought  the 
property,  Mrs.  Sandburg  said,  "We've 
not  only  acquired  240  acres  of  land, 
we've  inherited  a  million  acres  of 
sky."  They  were  simple,  yet  immense 
people.  Carl  Sandburg  was  the  poet 
of  America  —  he  wrote  and  sang 
about  the  people  of  this  land  as  no 
one  else  has.  His  last  home  at  Con- 
nemara provided  a  comfortable  set- 
ting for  the  end  of  his  remarkable  life. 
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Susan  Baker 
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Openings 


Surrounding  you 
a  red  brick  wall 
no  door, 
no  trespassing. 

Many  times  I've  tried  to  climb  it 

using  various  techniques  and  maneuvers, 

each  time  failing 

and  ending  up  a  little  more  bruised. 
Once  you  gave  me  a  hand 
but  at  the  crucial  moment,  you  let  it  drop 
and  so  did  I. 

Now  you  just  stand  there 
watching  me 

adding  another  row  of  bricks 
each  time  I  fall. 

I  wonder  if  what's  on  the  other  side 
is  really  worth  the  effort? 
You  tell  me 

and  by  the  telling,  perhaps  you 
yourself  will  tear  the  wall  down 

or  at  least  help  me  over  to  the  person 
on  the  other  side  that  is  you. 

Susan  Bryant  Thomas 


The  Fern 

I  have  a  fern, 

It  doesn't  have  a  name. 
It's  not  Republican  or  Democrat  — 

Nor  a  martian,  even  though 
It  is  green. 

No,  not  green  like  money 
Or  envy,  or  jealousy  .  .  . 

But  green  like  grass,  trees, 
And  other  lovely  things. 

It  pays  no  taxes  — 

Only  sits  there,  waiting 
To  be  watered  or  moved 

Under  a  light  so  it 
Can  live  and  grow. 

It  never  had  a  headache, 

The  measles  or  mumps. 
The  only  thing  it  has  is  me  .  .  . 

And  I  love  my  fern. 

Alan  Hoover 


ceramic  ice 
i  sit 

rotating  to  your  speed, 
you  turn  me  on,  around,  off 
while  i  cling  to  the  wheel. 

clay-like 

oh,  shape  me  gently, 
from  your  fantasy  flight 
comes  my  verbal  essence. 

fingers  press 

gently,  i  am  molded. 

will  you  give  me  expression!1 

i  need  your  emotion. 

with  caresses 
tenderly,  you  finish  me. 
lifted  from  the  wheel 
i  am  fired,  kiln-like. 

glazed  eyes 

gaze  into  your  own. 

still  too  hot  to  touch 

you  leave  me  cooling,  alone. 

shelf-bound, 

dusted,  trophy-like 

you  display  me  conceitedly, 

i've  been  chilled,  ceramic  ice. 

Kirk  Alan  Brague 


Untitled 

Baby  toy  Korean  boy 

You  live  across  the  street, 

And  there  you  oft'  run  naked 

On  your  flat  brown  bouncing  feet; 

You  can't  know  that  you're  undressed 

But  yet  I  know  'tis  true, 

If  people  didn't  get  distressed 

Why,  I'd  get  naked,  too. 

Tony  Johnston 
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All  the  winos  in  San  Francisco  were 
prophets.  At  least  that's  what  the  love 
artist  thought.  When  he  had  first  seen 
the  city  from  the  mountains,  it  had 
looked  like  a  fairyland  floating  on 
clouds  and  basking  in  warm  light. 
Once  in  the  city,  he  listened  to  God 
whisper  in  the  wind.  Everywhere  he 
smelled  the  lingering  scent  of  Greek 
goddesses  just  passed  by.  He  felt  that 
some  artist  had  painted  this  pell-mell 
city  with  every  color  of  his  palette  and 
magically,  the  painting  had  come 
alive.  He  saw  that,  by  some  coinci- 
dence, all  those  people  who  knew 
love  was  supreme  had  gathered  to- 
gether here.  In  the  center  of  the  city, 
he  discovered  a  modern  Stonehenge 
—  monumental  buildings  constructed 
to  pacify  Gods.  Their  prophets  were 
everywhere,  and  he  gave  them 
money  and  listened  to  their  Delphic 
oracles. 

The  love  artist  had  been  a  frus- 
trated history  major  at  Kansas  Univer- 
sity. There  was  nothing  particularly 
different  about  him.  His  mother  loved 
him  in  her  own  way  —  she  cooked 
Thanksgiving  dinners,  made  him  do 
household  chores  for  his  own  good, 
and  told  him  he  looked  handsome 
when  he  dressed  up.  His  father  was 
non-committal  —  he  talked  to  him 
occasionally  about  how  hard  his 
childhood  had  been,  gave  him  money 
and  the  family  car  for  dates,  and 
wished  him  good  luck  when  he  went 
off  to  college.  In  high  school  he  dated 
some  girls,  but  they  thought  he  was 
weird,  for  he  read  many  books  and 
made  erudite  statements  on  life  that 
nobody  listened  to.  In  the  summer  he 
worked  in  his  father's  paint  store  and 
fantasized  about  women  he  didn't 
know.  At  college  he  was  an  average 
student,  but  more  from  thinking  he 
already  knew  it  all  and  considering 
Playboy  the  only  edifying  text  than 


from  lack  of  intelligence.  After  two 
years  of  college,  when  a  girl  he  was 
desperately  in  love  with  told  him  he 
was  like  a  brother  to  her,  he  packed 
up  his  suitcase,  wrote  his  parents  a 
letter  about  searching  for  himself,  and 
left  for  San  Francisco  on  a  bus.  He 
decided  that  life  was  worthless  with- 
out love  and  that  there  was  no  love  to 
be  found  in  Kansas. 

He  found  a  job  as  a  night  watch- 
man in  an  old  building  near  the  docks. 
His  pathway  to  work  at  night  took  him 
down  Broadway  Street  —  a  zone  of 
pornographic  showhouses  and  trans- 
vestite  bars.  The  showhouse  hawkers 
spotted  him  in  his  neat,  blue  uniform, 
short  hair,  with  a  book  under  his  arm, 
and  they  crowed,  '  'We've  got  the  dirt- 
iest shows  west  of  the  Mississippi."  He 
smiled  faintly,  more  from  innocence 
than  omniscience,  and  walked  on  by. 

Once  at  the  building,  he  made  his 
rounds  hourly  and  then  sat  behind  a 
desk  listening  to  music  and  reading 
books.  He  fantasized  about  love  and 
contemplated  what  it  was  like.  One 
story  he  especially  remembered  was 
about  Lord  Byron  and  his  wife  on 
their  honeymoon.  Lord  Byron  told  his 
wife  he  usually  didn't  sleep  with 
women.  She  became  furious,  but 
wanted  him  all  the  more.  Eventually, 
though,  she  threatened  to  leave  him. 
Lord  Byron  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  and  pleaded  and  cried  for  her 
to  stay.  She  finally  agreed  whereupon 
he  burst  out  laughing.  The  love  artist 
thought  that  perhaps  this  was  the 
proper  attitude  to  have  towards  love. 
He  felt  any  true  love  would  be  like  a 
tragic  play.  The  sexual  act  would  be 
the  climax  and  afterwards,  she  would 
either  commit  suicide  or  tell  him  she 
had  leukemia  and  only  had  a  few  days 
to  live. 

In  a  six-story  building  tucked  away 
on  Sutter  Street,  he  rented  an  unfur- 


nished one-room  apartment.  Not  just 
any  old  furniture  would  do  for  the 
home  of  the  love  artist,  so  he  wan- 
dered throughout  the  city  and  poked 
in  every  odd  market  he  found.  On 
Polk  Street  in  a  secondhand  store,  he 
bought  a  used  oriental  rug  that  he 
thought  had  most  likely  been  some 
Persian  king's.  At  a  pawn  shop  that 
only  opened  on  Mondays,  he  pur- 
chased an  antique  clock  that  didn't 
work,  but  which  gave  the  apartment  a 
sense  of  timelessness  —  or  so  he 
thought.  "For  a  sense  of  a  man  of 
letters  and  knowledge,"  he  explained 
to  a  balding  Turk  in  a  junk  shop  where 
he  acquired  a  writing  desk  with  one 
leg  missing,  which  he  propped  in  a 
comer  of  his  room.  The  Turk  threw  in 
a  lagniappe  of  some  out-of-date  en- 
cyclopedias and  almanacs  which  the 
love  artist  filed  in  a  wall-to-wall  book- 
case made  of  cement  blocks  and 
weathered  lumber.  He  strewed  red 
satin  pillows  and  scented  candles 
from  a  five-and-ten  cent  store  around 
the  room  and  kept  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne and  two  chilled  wine  glasses  in 
a  small  refrigerator.  "The  coup  de 
grace  for  my  exotic  habitat,"  as  he 
said  to  himself,  was  a  stuffed  peacock 
in  full  plumage  which  he  found  at  a 
garage  sale.  The  love  artist  sat  back  on 
his  pillows,  sipped  champagne,  and 
toasted  his  work  of  art. 

The  love  artist  did  not  know  where 
to  find  the  right  woman,  but  felt  that  if 
he  searched  enough,  he  would  know 
her  intuitively.  Elegant  women 
dressed  in  evening  gowns  and  furs 
ignored  him  at  symphonies,  operas, 
and  ballets.  The  maitre  d'  snubbed 
him  as  he  dined  on  chef  salad  and 
water  at  revolving  restaurants,  fancy 
hotel  dining  rooms,  and  elite  clubs. 
The  waitresses  at  lunch  top  counter 
places  and  nightclubs  were  never  im- 
pressed when  he  overtipped.  No  one 
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noticed  him  at  college  lecture  series, 
free  concerts  in  the  park,  or  pan- 
tomime shows  on  Union  Plaza. 
Everyone  noticed  him  at  lesbian  bars, 
gay  bars,  and  transvestite  bars,  but  he 
tried  not  to  notice  them.  He  even  at- 
tended a  Hare  Krishna  festival  at  the 
zoo.  Some  devotees  wrapped  in 
robes  surrounded  him  and  chanted, 
"Hare  Krishna,  Hare  Krishna."  He 
was  saved  by  a  group  of  Jesus  freaks 
in  blue  jeans  who  got  into  a  chanting 
fight  with  the  proselyters. 

"Jesus  Christ." 

"Hare  Krishna." 

"Jesus  Christ." 

"Hare  Krishna." 

These  chants  echoed  in  his  mind  as 
he  drifted  home  that  night.  Hands  in 
pockets,  nose  down,  he  stared  at  the 
grey-white  sidewalks  ahead  and 
paced  himself  by  missing  the  cracks. 
Streetlights  glared  in  his  eyes.  An  old 
bum  tried  to  panhandle  a  quarter,  but 
he  pushed  him  aside  and  kept  on 
walking.  The  wind  blew  his  hair  out  of 
place  and  he  smoothed  it  back  with 
his  hand.  The  wind  blew  it  out  of  place 
again.  Horns  honked  from  the  streets 
around  him  and  babies'  squawls 
could  be  heard  from  open  apartment 
house  windows.  He  breathed  con- 
sciously through  his  mouth  to  avoid 
the  smell  of  gasoline  and  dust  and  he 
passed  by  a  bar  with  a  glass  front.  A 
woman  in  the  bar  glanced  up  and 
smiled. 

The  love  artist  had  read  that 
women  were  loved,  not  because  of 
their  particular  personality,  but  simply 
because  they  were  women.  He  didn't 
know  it,  but  similarly  bars  attracted 
people  not  because  of  a  peculiar  trait, 
but  simply  because  people  must 
gather  somewhere.  He  had  chanced 
upon  such  a  place.  It  happened  to 
have  a  split-level  room  with  a  pool 
table  under  a  hanging  floodlight  on 
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Untitled 


I  walked  my  mind 

to  the  edge  of  the  world 

till  it  said,  "I  cannot  go  on. 

I'm  tired,  I'm  weary, 

I've  drunk  all  my  brew, 

and  most  of  all,  I'm  tired  of  you." 

Said  I: 

"You  cannot  mean  what  you  said, 

for  what  you  said  is  not  kind; 

and  let  me  tell  you,  my  obstinate  mind, 

of  where  you  would  be  without  me. 

With  E.  Allen  Poe 

or  Vincent  Van  Gogh  — 

you  would  not  be  peaceful 

or  happy  or  free. 

You'd  be  pickled  in  sorrow 

and  beaten  by  sadness 

and  torn  by  their  talents 

without  a  night's  rest. 

Said  my  mind: 

"You  have  pushed  me  too  far 

on  this  cold  lonely  trail, 

and  this  IS  the  edge  of  the  world. 

Don't  you  see  that  I'm  tired  and  frail? 

I  don't  wish  for  Poe 

or  even  Van  Gogh, 

but  with  you  I'm  not  happy 

or  peaceful  or  free 

as  you  say  I  should  be." 


"I'm  bandied  about 

and  shunned  (of  all  people)  by  you. 

And  I'm  shown  as  a  prize 

when  you  need  to  disguise 

that  your  backbone  is  gone. 

You  use  and  abuse  me, 

so  I'm  not  very  well; 

and  you  don't  help  a  bit 

by  weighing  me  down 

with  your  guilt  about  life, 

your  constant  black  frown, 

and  your  jittery  tensions  of  love. 

So  I'm  telling  you,  my  friend, 

that  soon  I'm  going  to  end 

unless  you  lighten  my  load." 


For  a  second  I  felt  like  pushing  my  mind  off  the  edge  of  the  world. 

But  where  would  I  be? 

Like  Poe  or  Van  Gogh, 

or  poor  Ludwig  van  B. 

Not  dead  of  malaria 

or  of  a  bout  of  TB, 

but  dead  from  a  good  dose 

of  mental  VD. 


I  picked  up  my  mind 

and  carried  it  home  for  a  rest. 

Later  that  month 

(with  no  hesitation) 

we  went  on  vacation: 

we  flew  to  Hawaii  and  sunned  for  a  week. 


Cris  Nelson 
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Skijdivinq 

Most  people  would  consider  jump- 
ing out  of  an  airplane  an  act  of  insan- 
ity. However,  there  are  those  who  get 
a  certain  thrill  out  of  it  and  call  the 
sport  skydiving. 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  jump 
out  of  an  airplane  anyway9  Answers 
vary;  most  see  it  as  a  challenge,  a  way 
to  prove  themselves.  Some  become 
interested  when  they  read  about  it  or 
have  had  friends  tell  them  about  it. 
Jumpers  often  speak  of  the  complete 
silence  after  they  have  left  the 
airplane.  There  is  one  consistency 
among  all  jumpers,  though.  Once 
they  have  started  jumping,  none  of 
them  seem  to  want  to  quit. 

Once  the  skydiver  has  jumped,  he 
is  completely  on  his  own.  No  one  can 
help  him;  everything  that  happens 
depends  on  him.  A  reserve  parachute 
is  referred  to  as  the  "second  chance" 
and  is  used  in  case  the  main 
parachute  fails.  If  the  reserve  fails,  the 
skydiver  is  out  of  luck. 

In  spite  of  it's  appearance,  skydiv- 
ing is  safe.  Only  two  ten-thousandths 
of  one  per  cent  of  all  skydivers  are 
killed  in  accidents  each  year.  Statisti- 
cally, the  ride  to  the  airport  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  actual  jump. 
Considering  the  number  of  people 
killed  on  the  highways  each  year, 
maybe  we  would  all  be  better  off 
jumping  out  of  airplanes.  Of  the 
deaths  that  do  occur,  the  two  major 
causes  are  inexperience  and  overcon- 
fidence.  usually  referred  to  as  stupid- 
ity. Skydiving  is  as  safe  as  the  skydiver 
himself. 

Before  anyone  can  actually  jump 
out  of  an  airplane,  he  or  she  needs  to 
complete  the  training  program  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  Parachute 
Association.  This  teaches  the  trainee 
what  to  do  when  everything  works 
right  and,  more  importantly,  what  to 
do  if  something  goes  wrong.  The  pro- 
gram stresses  the  need  for  clear  think- 
ing, so  that  instead  of  panicking  in  an 
emergency,  a  skydiver  can  think  his 
way  out  of  it.  At  Clemson,  the  Dixie 


Skydivers  offer  the  training  necessary 
to  become  a  skydiver  and  rental 
equipment  for  anyone  who  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  course. 

The  cost  of  skydiving  varies.  Basic 
equipment  can  cost  as  little  as  $150. 
All  you  need  in  the  way  of  equipment 
is  a  main  parachute  (obviously)  and  a 
reserve  parachute.  As  you  advance  in 
the  sport,  you  usually  acquire  addi- 
tional equipment  such  as  shoes,  a 
jump  suit,  and  a  helmet,  so  that  ad- 
vanced equipment  can  run  as  much 


as  the  skydiver  is  willing  to  pay.  The 
cost  of  the  airplane  runs  from  $4  to  $8 
per  jump.  Is  it  worth  it?  Ask  a  skydiver. 

Skydiving  is  a  sport  that  anyone 
can  enjoy.  While  the  sport  is  currently 
dominated  by  men,  some  of  the  top 
skydivers  in  the  country  are  women. 
So  your  sex  should  not  stop  you  if  you 
are  interested.  In  fact,  there  is  no  re- 
ason why  we  cannot  all  go  jump  out  of 
airplanes. 

—  Jim  Dickson 
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Working  with  currents,  dodging 
rocks,  placing  man  and  boat  exactly 
where  wanted,  dropping  through 
rapids  and  feeling  a  sense  of 
achievement  at  having  done  it  just 
right  —  these  are  the  thrills  and  satis- 
factions that  can  be  gained  in  white- 
water  sports.  Whitewater  is  a  sport  in 
which  the  participant  becomes  totally 
involved,  and  it  is  also  a  sport  which 
can  take  one  to  places  virtually  inac- 
cessible by  other  means. 

Since  the  release  of  the  movie  De- 
liverance, the  use  of  Whitewater  rivers 
in  this  country  has  increased  dramati- 
cally. Yet,  there  are  still  those  who 
wouldn't  touch  a  canoe  or  kayak  with 
a  ten-foot  paddle.  The  reason  for  such 
fear  perhaps  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
only  stable  position  for  a  kayak  or  C2 
deck  canoe  is  upside  down. 

Through  the  skillful  use  of  body  ba- 
lance and  a  paddle  blade,  one  can 
boat  in  water  so  turbulent  that  it  could 
drown  a  fish.  But,  then,  this  is  one  of 
the  thrills  that  attracts  people  to 
whitewater. 

The  sport  at  first  appears  to  be  easy, 
but  as  most  everyone  knows,  appear- 
ances can  be  deceptive.  One  must 
acquire  skills  to  become  a  whitewater 
sportsman,  but  the  process  doesn't 
take  long.  Once  one  learns  the 
dynamics  of  the  boat  and  of  himself, 
all  that  is  needed  are  the  swift  currents 
of  a  river,  and  he  (or  she)  has  a  sport 
that  demands  to  be  experienced. 

The  canoeist  or  kayaker,  when  en- 
gaged in  his  sport,  cannot  sit  still  for  a 
moment.  The  kayaker's  success  rests 
on  his  own  shoulders.  At  his  sport  he 
is  alone  —  and  whatever  he  does, 
right  or  wrong,  he  does  it  on  his  own. 

—  Doc  Holliday 
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If  there  is  ever  a  rime  that  man  can 
feel  more  like  Jonathan  Livingston 
Seagull  and  less  like  one  of  the  birds- 
of-a-feather-that-flock-together  —  it 
is  after  jumping  off  a  mountain  into 
the  wind  and  being  supported  by  the 
wings  of  nylon  that  make  the  sport  of 
hang-gliding  what  it  is.  The  freedom 
of  flight  may  not  be  as  gracefully  or 
easily  attained  as  that  of  the  birds,  but 
it  is  as  silent  and  as  effortless. 

Hang-gliding  creates  an  extension 
of  the  body  into  a  different  environ- 
ment. Safety-wise  it  is  comparable  to 
snow  skiing.  There  have  never  been 
any  fatal  hang-gliding  accidents  in  this 
state,  but  the  same  types  of  accidents 
that  happen  while  skiing  can  occur 
upon  landing  —  broken  legs,  arms  — 
necks.  Financially  speaking,  hang- 
gliding,  in  general,  can  cost  quite  a  bit. 
In  a  sport  where  home-made  kites  are 
practically  unheard  of  due  to  their  low 
performance,  professionally  made 


kites  can  cost  anywhere  from  $500  to 
$1000. 

Every  year  new  designs  in  kites  give 
the  hang-glider  a  few  extra  minutes 
up  in  the  air  or  a  few  extra  miles  of 
flight.  But  along  with  the  new  efficien- 
cies that  may  lead  to  hundred  mile 
trips  someday,  arises  a  need  for  more 
technical  skill  in  flying.  Already  a  re- 
cord time  flight  of  thirteen  hours  made 
in  Hawaii  and  a  record  distance  of 
forty-seven  miles  flown  in  the  Mohave 
Desert  challenge  the  skills  of  hang- 
gliders  today.  As  if  the  sport  were  not 
enough  of  a  challenge  in  and  of  itself! 

—  Lisa  Marsh 

uDiwsi  qot  lo  b& . 
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Four  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  became 
interested  in  the  burgeoning  sport  of 
rock  climbing.  The  pursuit  was  rela- 
tively new  to  the  Southeastern  region 
of  the  country,  having  long  been^en- 
trenched  in  the  towering  precipices  of 
Yosemite  National  Park  and  other 
popular  western  locales.  It  was  a 
common  aspect  of  a  day-long  climb- 
ing trip  to  be  entirely  alone  in  the  ver- 
tical environment,  experiencing, 
along  with  your  companions,  a  sense 
of  oneness  and  harmony  with  the 
natural  outdoor  setting  In  short,  it 
was  the  individual  versus  the  rock. 
There  was  no  interference  and  criti- 
cism from  other  rock  climbers  as  to 
the  proper  technique  in  scaling  a  crag. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  sport  has 


"come  down  to  today  in  the  popular 
western  areas  and  what  it  is,  unfortu- 
nately, coming  down  to  in  the  South- 
east. 

The  non-climbing  reader  or  hope- 
ful aspirant  might  question  this  di- 
lemma, asking  why  someone  would 
climb  in  the  first  place.  In  a  subjective 
appraisal,  I  climb  because  I  have  a 
competitive  urge  within  me  to  accept 
the  personified  challenge  of  a  rock 
face  which  says,  "Surmount  me  if  you 
can."  To  undertake  the  challenge  is. 
during  the  ascent,  often  more  painful 
and  nerve-wracking  than  enjoyable, 
but  the  arduous  struggle  leaves  a 
climber  with  an  overpowering  sense 
of  self-fulfillment  and  self-awareness. 

I  might  further  expound  on  this 
opinion  with  an  analogy.  The  climb  is 
essentially  a  religious  journey  experi- 
ence, though  in  a  much  reduced  time 
span,  in  which  one  follows  a 
masochistic  path  of  self-denial  to  an 
inevitable  summit  where  a  final  re- 
ward of  peace  awaits. 

A  climber  cannot  achieve  a  mean- 
ingful experience  on  rock  if  the  climb 
is  undertaken  for  egotistical  purposes. 
The  point  is  this:  if  one  sets  foot  on  the 
rock,  he  should  simply  enjoy  the  natu- 
ral experience,  gleaning  all  personal 
meaning  from  it  that  he  can  and 
forgetting  about  others  while  he  can. 

—  Parker  Connor 
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there's  a  battle  outside 


By  Jeff  Davis 

It  was  a  jungle.  Literally.  The  soldier 
had  crawled  his  way  through  an  entire 
morning's  worth  of  jungle  trying  to 
find  somebody  in  his  company.  Any- 
body. It  was  more  trouble  to  crawl,  but 
marginally  safer.  He  crawled.  For  a  hill 
that  only  the  VC  seemed  to  have  any 
use  for,  he  could  wait. 

Without  warning,  he  found  himself 
prostrate  on  slabs  of  stone,  and,  look- 
ing up,  staring  at  the  moss-covered 
walls  of  an  abandoned  temple.  Dis- 
carding his  training,  not  even  check- 
ing for  Charley,  he  jumped  up  and 
stepped  inside.  He  leaned  against  the 
wall  and  sat  down.  Closing  his  eyes, 
he  tried  to  get  his  breath,  absorbing 
his  immediate  tactile  and  visual  im- 
pressions: dark  and  cool.  Good 
enough.  He  pulled  a  joint  out  of  his 
pocket  and  slowly  opened  his  eyes. 

It  was  certainly  a  temple,  but  not 
like  those  he'd  seen  in  Saigon.  There 
were  no  jewels  in  this  one,  nor  graven 
images.  The  vines  of  the  jungle  had 
intruded,  crawling  along  the  walls  like 
long  spaghetti-thin  tropical  snakes, 
entwining,  stifling,  suffocating  the 
stones  where  once  sat  the  great 
Buddha. 

He  loosened  his  grip  on  his  M-16 
and  took  out  his  black-market  zippo 
lighter  with  a  big  Minnesota  muskie 
on  it.  The  flame  leaped  into  the  air 


and  for  an  instant  lit  up  the  whole 
room.  He  saw  sitting  in  the  opposite 
corner  what  appeared  to  be  another 
human  being.  He  reached  for  his  rifle, 
but  he  could  sense  no  real  danger, 
and  he  put  it  aside.  He  moved  closer 
and  found  the  figure  to  be  a  young 
girl,  in  her  teens,  with  the  familiar  long 
dark  hair  and  almond  complexion,  a 
familiarity  that  more  than  anything 
else  made  him  homesick.  She  was 
wearing  a  mysteriously  constructed 
dress  and  a  World  War  II  vintage 
American  officer's  coat. 

"What  are  you  doing  here7"  he 
asked. 

"I  live  here,"  she  said. 

"No,  I  mean..." 

"It's  the  safest  place." 

"Yeah,  I  know."  He  offered  her  the 
joint,  and  she  surprised  him  by  taking 
it.  He  felt  more  comfortable  and  sat 
down  against  the  wall  beside  her. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  asked. 

"Gabrielle,"  shesaid.  "It's French." 

"I  know.  I  once  knew  a  drum 
majorette  by  that  name." 

"Drum  majorette?  What  is  drum 
majorette?" 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter." 

No,  it  didn't  matter.  Just  because 
she  was  his  first  real  girl,  and  she 
taught  him  the  secrets  of  love  and 
fornication,  and  just  because  she  was 
halfway  around  the  world,  and  he 
probably  would  never  see  her  again 


even  if  he  did  get  out  of  this  hellhole,  it 
didn't  matter.  It  was  funny,  but  it 
wasn't  important. 

"Your  English  is  good." 

"Well,  I'm  around  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans, y'know." 

"Is  that  where  you  got  the  coat?" 

"No,  my  mother  gave  me  that.  She 
got  it  from  American  GI  in  the  last 
war. 

In  fact,  she  even  looked  like  the 
Gabrielle  back  home  —  the  same 
streaming  raven  black  hair  and  al- 
mond skin  that  he  was  tired  of  a  mo- 
ment ago,  brought  to  new  life  by  his 
interesting  and  nostalgic  analogy,  and 
the  military  brass  buttons  and  the 
heavy  serge  of  the  coat,  familiar  to 
any  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  seduce 
a  drum  majorette.  Run  your  hand  up 
under  the  burton  and  pinch  it,  and  it 
pops  out  of  the  hole  without  making  a 
sound. 

She  had  a  drum  majorette's  body,  a 
little  wilder  looking,  but  perfectly 
formed.  He  began  blindly  fumbling 
with  her  dress,  and  inexplicably  it  fell 
apart.  He  lost  no  time  losing  himself, 
forgetting  the  war,  forgetting  Charley, 
forgetting  now,  remembering  then: 
the  last  game,  in  the  back  of  the  band 
bus,  the  other  Gabrielle. 

Her  baton  stood  in  the  comer.  All 
the  brass  buttons  were  open,  and  the 
silver  whistle  cradled  between  her 
breasts  glistened  in  the  moonlight. 
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The  bus  hummed  as  the  crowd  roared 
when  the  opposing  team  scored 
another  touchdown,  but  it  was  of  no 
concern  to  them.  They  had  come 
here  behind  the  stands  where  there 
were  no  stadium  lights  and  no 
crowds,  where  they  could  allow  their 
uniforms  to  mingle. 

The  bus  was  theirs,  because  when 
you're  captain  and  drum  majorette, 
you  simply  tell  everyone  else  it's  off- 
limits.  It  had  become  a  favorite 
rendez-vous,  providing  pleasant  relief 
from  the  tedium  of  the  football  game. 
Their  furious  actions  soon  fogged  the 
windows,  making  the  security  of  their 
tryst  even  more  attractive.  He  cupped 


a  long  period  of,  if  not  silence,  at  least 
no  conversation.  There  were  times  for 
talk,  and  then  there  were  other  times. 
Gabrielle  never  got  her  schedule 
mixed  up.  Occasionally  throwing  in  a 
cheer  to  lighten  the  mood,  her  subtle 
moans  reached  an  early  but  necessar- 
ily subdued  crescendo.  The  steely 
green  walls  melted  into  the  muted 
white  of  the  misted  windows,  creating 
an  inner  sanctum,  a  holy  place  for  the 
fogged-in  lovers. 

He  was  at  the  altar.  He  worshipped 
the  alabaster  curve  of  her  neck, 
bowed  down  to  her  inner  thighs.  Her 
body  was  his  Eucharist  and  he  took 
the  chance  to  indulge,  kissing  the 


and  it's  raging 


her  breast  in  his  hand  and  tugged 
gently  at  her  nipple  with  his  teeth. 

"We  have  to  be  back  by  the  end  of 
the  third  quarter,  y'know,"  she  gig- 
gled. 

"We've  got  plenty  of  time.  Don't 
worry." 

"They'll  come  looking  for  us." 
"Nonsense." 

They  settled  into  the  time-honored 
and  now  classic  missionary  position 
with  the  peculiar  adjustments  neces- 
sary for  love  within  the  confines  of  a 
bus  seat:  one's  feet  must  be  firmly 
anchored,  for  the  seats  are  slippery. 
They're  also  not  very  wide,  so  the 
main  thrust  must  be  directed  toward 
the  corner  created  by  the  bench  and 
the  seat  back.  Rocking  rhythmically  to 
chants  of  "Defense!  Defense!",  his 
self-control  oozed  away  from  him, 
draining  him  as  it  always  did;  but  he 
considered  this  the  secret:  instinctive 
reaction  to  stimuli.  He  made  no  pre- 
tense to  calculation. 

With  Gabrielle,  he  always  had 
plenty  of  stimuli.  She  had  the  kind  of 
beauty  that  effected  you  almost  as 
much  with  a  flash  of  her  smile  or  a 
gleam  in  her  eye  as  with  the  physical 
proximity  of  any  of  her  prodigious 
erogenous  zones 

"I  wonder  who's  winning,"  she 
would  say,  twinkling,  teasing  him. 

"Oh,  come  on,  I  am,  of  course." 

"Oh."  At  this  point,  there  would  be 


honeyed  smoothness  of  her  skin.  An 
arch  of  her  feline  back,  a  shake  of  her 
flashing  ebony  mane,  and  it  was  over. 
She  lay  beside  him  purring,  and  he 
smudged  the  mist  on  the  window  for  a 
look  outside.  The  stadium  lights  flic- 
kered through  the  milling  crowd  be- 
yond the  naked  structure  of  the 
grandstand.  Silhouetted  by  this 
shimmering  background,  he  glimpsed 
the  white,  shaggy  head  of  the  director 
as  it  bobbed  by  toward  the  front  of  the 
bus,  toward  the  door. 

"I  think  we'd  better  get  back  now," 
he  said. 

But  it  was  too  late.  He  knew  it.  He 
groped  desperately  for  his  gun,  and 
spied  it  leaning  helplessly  in  the  oppo- 
site comer.  In  the  twilight  of  con- 
sciousness in  which  he  found  himself, 
he  could  do  no  more  than  submit  to 
his  fate.  He  studied  the  imposing 
spectre  in  the  doorway  and  then  the 
sleeping  face  beside  him.  He  spoke  to 
her  softly,  so  as  not  to  startle  her: 

"Gabrielle?" 

Her  immutable  eastern  eyes 
opened  for  a  moment,  only  long 
enough  to  recognize  her  lover. 

"Yeah,  Yankee?"  she  answered. 
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A  Chronicle 

Interview 

with 

Tim  Weisberg 

By  John  Madera 

Many  people  call  Tim  Weisberg's  music  jazz;  it's  even 
listed  that  way  in  record  stores,  but  jazz  it  is  not.  Many  feel 
that  Weisberg  has  invented  a  totally  new  musical  idiom. 
Whatever  Tim  Weisberg's  music  might  be  called,  it  is  al- 
most always  called  "good''  or  even  "great"  by  those  who 
have  heard  him  and  his  band.  Their  often  complex  music, 
involving  the  textures  of  numerous  instruments  played  so 
as  to  complement  one  another,  is  performed  in  a  smooth, 
polished  manner. 

Weisberg's  collaboration  with  flutes  began  in  a  junior 
high  school  band.  He  attended  college  at  Valley  State  in 
California  and  continued  to  play  under  the  instruction  of  a 
professor.  During  those  days,  Weisberg  played  at  fraternity 
parties  —  even  though  flute  players  with  strange  melodies 
weren  t  always  appreciated  at  such  affairs.  Weisberg  often 
refers  to  that  period  as  if  it  had  left  a  bad  taste  in  his  mouth. 
Later  on  he  began  playing  at  small  clubs  and  other  private 
gatherings  and  experimenting  with  improvisation.  In  1969 
he  played  at  the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival  and  impressed  a 
couple  of  musicians  who  sat  backstage  — jazz  giants  Can- 
nonball  Adderly  and  Duke  Ellington.  Having  performed 
before  rock  audiences  alongside  such  groups  as  the 
Mahavishnu  Orchestra  and  Cheech  and  Chong,  and  now 
at  college  concerts,  Tim  Weisberg's  virtually  unheard  flute 
grows  in  notoriety  with  each  show. 

Weisberg  and  band  members  —  Todd  Robinson  on  lead 
guitar,  Ty  Grimes  on  percussion,  Doug  Anderson  on  bass, 
and  Lynn  Blessing  on  organ,  synthesizers  and  vibraphone 
— performed  in  Tillman  Hall  this  past  November.  After  the 
concert,  as  Weisberg  carried  on  conversations  with  on- 
lookers while  packing  his  instruments,  he  was  asked  if  he 
ever  loaned  out  his  flutes.  Weisberg  recalled  one  time  after 
a  concert  when  a  friend,  who  was  quite  blitzed,  "bor- 
rowed" a  very  old  flute  valued  at  about  three  thousand 
dollars.  Since  then,  needless  to  say,  he  has  been  very 
cautious. 

Later,  in  an  upstairs  classroom,  after  being  offered  beer 
and  soft  drinks  from  an  ice-filled  wastebasket.  members  of 
the  Chronicle  talked  with  Weisberg  about  his  music.  John 
Madera,  Leonard  Pearlstine  and  Debbie  Madera  con- 
ducted the  interview. 


Chronicle:  About  your  style  —  how  did  you  happen  to 
get  it?  Where  did  you  pick  it  up?  What  has  influenced  you? 
Weisberg:  Well,  I'm  not  aware  of  my  style.  I  couldn't 
relate  to  whatever  my  style  is.  I  could  tell  you  what  my 
influences  are  —  the  music  I  listen  to.  Mainly,  I  have  a 
classical  background.  I  do  what  classical  flute  players  do  — 
orchestra  woodwind,  quintet,  marching  bands,  half-time 
shows,  that  kind  of  stuff.  And,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  going 
to  rock-and-roll  concerts,  buying  rock-and-roll  records, 
going  to  parties  and  that  kind  of  stuff.  The  tapes  I've  got  in 
my  suitcase  are  Boz  Scaggs  and  the  Doobie  Brothers, 
Marvin  Gaye  and  Stevie  Wonder,  Dan  Fogelberg,  the 
Eagles,  and  Melissa  Manchester  —  so  that's,  I  guess,  where 
my  influences  come  from,  because  that's  all  I  listen  to  or  go 
and  see. 

Chronicle:  Do  you  feel  that  your  music  has  progressed 
since  you  got  together  as  a  band,  and  is  there  any  direction 
you  would  like  to  see  it  go? 

Weisberg:  Uh,  yeah,  there's  been  some  growth.  Direc- 
tion? I  think  the  direction  most  of  us  are  thinking  about 
would  maybe  be  just  a  higher  level  of  success  which  makes 
it  a  little  bit  easier  for  us  to  subsist  and  create  a  little  bit 
more.  It's  kind  of  like  a  circular  type  of  thing.  We're  some- 
times limited  in  what  we  can  do  by  what  kind  of  equipment 
we  can  have;  it's  a  matter  of  budget  and  things  like  that  — 
but  we've  got  a  lot  of  ideas  that  completely  transcend  what 
is  financially  feasible.  So  it's  just  a  matter  of  our  finances 
catching  up  with  our  imagination.  I  think  our  imaginations 
will  always  be  a  little  out  ahead,  though. 
Chronicle:  Do  you  feel  that  your  style  .  .  .  well,  you 
already  said  that  you  didn't  have  a  style  .... 
Weisberg:  Well,  evidently  I  must  have  a  style,  but  it's  so 
close  to  me  that  I  can't  figure  out  what  it  is.  Usually  when 
I'm  thinking  about  my  flute  playing,  it's:  — Why  am  I 
playing  out  of  tune?  — How  come  a  particular  figure  isn't 
coming  out? —  I  mean,  it  gets  very  technical  in  my  own 
mind. 

Chronicle:  Do  you  feel  that  your  creativity  can  somehow 
be  hampered,  or  is  hampered,  by  trying  to  please  an 
audience  or  trying  to  please  the  public? 
Weisberg:  Well,  we  really  don't  try  and  consciously  sit 
down  to  please  the  public.  It  just  happens  to  be  that  our 
collective  tastes  expressed  musically,  well,  people  seem  to 
get  off  on  it  —  really  wide  ranges  of  audiences.  We  opened 
up  for  Jefferson  Starship  where  we  were  not  known,  and 
people  enjoyed  it.  The  first  time  we  played  in  this  area  we 
played  in  Raleigh  at  a  place  called  "The  Pier."  I  mean, 
nobody  knew  who  we  were.  It  was  just  something  to  do 
that  evening,  and,  well,  they  got  off.  We  opened  up  for 
Cowboy  up  in  Greensboro,  and  we'd  just  got  done  up  in 
Chapel  Hill  and  there  were  a  ton  of  people  there  that  had 
seen  us  almost  two  years  ago  at  those  engagements.  So  we 
don't  actually  sit  down  and  say:  — Now,  let's  do  A,  B,  and 
C  because  the  audience  will  get  off  on  it. —  That's  really 
not  the  way  we  go  working  at  it. 

Chronicle:  Okay,  now  —  next  question.  Do  you  have  a 
particular  philosophy  about  music?  For  example,  do  you 
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think  music  should  do  anything  in  particular? 
Weisberg:  Well,  my  only  philosophy  is  that  I  like  to  have 
fun  when  I'm  playing.  And  that's  why  I'm  doing  it.  There 
are  a  lot  of  easier  ways  of  making  a  living.  And  we're  just 
skirting  on  the  margin  of  making  a  living.  So,  basically  I  just 
want  to  enjoy  myself  —  and  the  people  who  are  playing 
music  with  me,  I  want  them  to  have  a  good  time.  If  that's 
happening,  then  it's  right  —  that's  my  only  philosophy. 
Chronicle:  I  noticed  two  numbers  you  played  off  your 
Dreamspeaker  album  —  I  believe  it  was  "Castile"  and 
"Travesty"  —  you  changed  them  somewhat. 
Weisberg:  Yeah,  we  changed  those  just  a  little. 
"Travesty"  isn't  really  changed,  I  don't  think.  Yeah,  I  think 
there  is  one  change  in  it,  because  we  wanted  to  feature  .  .  . 
we  took  a  solo  off.  Because  we  used  to  have  both  a 
keyboard  solo  and  a  bass  solo,  but  we  wanted  to  feature 
Bugs  (Anderson)  on  it.  We  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  thing. 
And  on  "Castile,"  uh,  well,  it's  different  from  the  album 
because  we  didn't  have  the  orchestra  with  us. 
Chronicle:  Did  you  do  that  with  an  orchestra7 
Weisberg:  Yeah,  we  had  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  with 
us,  too.  That's  very  perceptive  of  you. 
Chronicle:  I  thought  it  was  a  synthesizer  all  along.  I 
noticed  that  you  have  a  lot  of  jazz  influences.  Is  there 
anyone  who  you  are  particularly  on  to? 
Weisberg:  Ah.  you'  re  going  to  hate  this,  but  I  really  don't 
have  any  jazz  influences.  I  don't  listen  to  any  jazz  musi- 
cians. I  never  have.  You  see,  most  of  the  jazz  horn  players 


play  bebop  —  I  mean,  it' s  a  derivative  of  bebop  —  because 
I  have  friends  that  are  jazz  musicians,  in  fact,  are  you 
familiar  with  Don  Ellis's  band?  The  lead  alto  player  was  a 
flute  student  of  mine.  But,  well,  let's  see  —  maybe  you're 
referring  to  the  fact  that  we  do  improvisation. 
Chronicle:  To  a  large  extent.  But  perhaps  it's  because 
you  play  the  flute. 

Weisberg:  What  about  Ian  Anderson  of  Jethro  Tull? 
He's  the  flute  player  in  the  group.  Does  he  sound  jazzy?  I 
mean,  I'm  not  trying  to  put  you  on  the  spot,  but  it's 
something  that  people  say  to  me  and  —  and  I  feel  weird 
because  if  I  was  a  jazz  musician,  I  would  say  it.  But  not  in  a 
million  years  —  if  someone  would  put  me  in  a  jazz  band,  I 
wouldn't  know  what  the  hell  to  do!  Like  I  said,  I  had  a 
classical  background  and  then  jammed  with  rock-and-roll 
bands.  And  it's  always  been  uncomfortable.  That's  why  I 
pinned  you  down  on  that,  not  to  make  you  nervous  or 
anything. 

Chronicle:  Do  you  still  play  a  lot  of  classical? 
Weisberg:  Yeah,  I  still  play  classical. 
Chronicle:  Some  of  us  would  like  to  hear  some  of  that 
on  your  albums. 

Weisberg:  Well,  we  may  play  with  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony. I  might  do  some  Mozart  with  them,  and  then  we'll 
have  the  band.  But  one  thing  that's  interesting,  you  know, 
rock-and-roll  bands  like  the  Allman  Brothers,  you  listen  to 
one  of  them  —  they'll  jam  for  forty  minutes  on  a  tune.  So, 
it's  improvisation  —  did  you  ever  think  of  that?  Hey.  if  you 
like  it,  that's  the  only  thing  that's  important. 
Chronicle:  Okay,  let's  try  another  one.  I'm  always  hear- 
ing how,  with  bands  on  tour,  it  gets  pretty  hectic  and  it  gets 
pretty  hard  on  you.  Is  that  the  case  with  you?  Do  you  have 
some  experience  worth  getting  into? 
Weisberg  :  No  specific  experiences,  but  it  gets  really 
hectic!  Well,  I  mean,  we  prefer  playing  concerts  to  playing 
small  places.  Now  the  grass  always  looks  greener  on  the 
other  side.  When  we  were  playing  places  like  "The  Pier" 
and  staying  for  two  days  or  three  days,  why  couldn't  we  be 
playing  at  the  university,  a  concert  here  and  a  concert 
there?  Now  we're  doing  a  concert  almost  every  night.  Of 
course,  you  know,  you  have  to  get  up,  get  on  airplanes, 
etc.  So,  you  know,  it's  really  funny  —  I  think  it's  going  to  be 
hectic  one  way  or  the  other;  you're  never  completely 
satisfied.  It  ebbs  and  flows,  you  know.  Everybody's 
groovin",  it's  like  a  community,  you're  all  traveling  to- 
gether. The  guys  have  problems,  girlfriends  call  from 
home:  —  Oh.  you've  got  to  get  home,  blah-blah-blah. — 
That's  why  I  don't  have  a  girlfriend  —  so  I  don't  get  any 
telephone  calls!  I  just  get  calls  from  the  accountants  saying: 
—  Oh,  there's  not  enough  money,  etc.,  etc. — 
Chronicle:  Do  you  have  a  new  album  in  the  works? 
Weisberg:  Yeah,  we've  got  to  get  back  and  start  working 
on  it!  That's  where  we  played  a  lot  of  new  stuff?  Did  you 
like  the  new  stuff?  Yeah? 

Chronicle:  What  was  that  piece  that  you  spoke  about, 
with  the  flute  and  the  drums? 

Weisberg:  We  just  made  that  up  on  the  spot.  That  whole 
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thing  was  just  off  the  top  of  our  heads.  I  just  said:  — Hey, 
I'm  going  to  start  out  on  alto  flute,  and  you  play  the  drums 
sometime. — 

Chronicle:  Really?  We  really  enjoyed  it. 
Weisberg:  Yeah,  he  plays  pretty  good,  doesn't  he?  Hey, 
Ty!  They  thought  that  thing  we  did  with  the  drums  and  the 
flute  was  written.  They  wanted  to  know  what  the  name 
was. 

Grimes:  Yeah,  it  was  written,  but  we  can't  release  the 
name  until  the  next  album  comes  out. 
Weisberg:  You  know,  you  should  do  the  interviews  — 
you  create  charisma  while  I  tell  the  truth!  You  create  great 
controversy.  You  know,  I  may  have  stumbled  upon  some- 
thing, Mr.  Grimes! 

No,  we  made  that  up.  That's  where  he's  really  unusual, 
because  you  don't  find  too  many  rock-and-roll  drummers 
stuck  in  that  kind  of  position,  when  you  know  what  the 
beat  is  and  everything.  It's  just  like:  — Hey  you've  got  it 
buddy!  I  don't  know  when  you  should  come  in.  I  mean, 
you  just  listen,  and  when  the  musical  moment  is  right,  then 
away  you  go! —  And  that's  fun!  And  it's  challenging. 
You're  right  in  front  of  people,  and  you  could  fall  down  on 
your  face! 

Chronicle:  Okay,  I've  noticed  that  your  new  stuff  has 
taken  quite  a  departure  from  the  last  album  you  cut,  Listen 
to  the  City.  It's  a  lot  more  spacey,  I  think.  A  lot  more 
hard-driving.  Do  you  have  any  comments  on  Listen  to  the 
City  or  your  new  stuff? 


Weisberg:  Well,  I  like  them  both,  and  what  we've  done  is 
we  haven't  completed  writing  the  whole  body  of  music 
that  we're  going  to  stick  on  the  new  album.  But  what  we 
wanted  to  do  was  to  really  lock  in  on  some  hard-driving 
things,  and  that's  what  we  did.  Some  of  the  other  things 
are  going  to  be  a  little  more  lyrical  with  the  guitar  and  flute 
lines  and  that  type  of  stuff  —  which  is  more  reminiscent  of 
things  like  Listen  to  the  City  —  and  that's  a  combination 
because  we  like  both  —  and  we,  just  in  our  first  creative 
stage  for  this  time  period,  locked  in  on  some  of  the  things 
with  good  heavy  grooves  and  everything.  That  just  hap- 
pened to  be  the  things  that  were  coming  out  of  our  heads 
at  the  time.  There's  a  couple  of  pretty  things  in  there  —  the 
little  thing  I  did  with  flute  and  acoustic  piano.  And  a  couple 
of  the  acoustic  tunes  are  on  the  mellower  side,  but  some  of 
the  other  stuff  just  really  kicks  ass. 

Chronicle:  How  did  some  of  the  stuff  from  Listen  to  the 
City  come  into  your  head?  Would  you  care  to  explain  how 
this  album  came  about  when  you  were  composing? 
Weisberg:  What  we  did  is,  for  once,  we  just  decided  on  a 
particular  theme  and  we  got  everybody  in  the  band  to 
write  and  throw  ideas  around,  and  it  was  just  a  matter  of 
the  synthesis  of  it. 
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CLEAR  UP  YOUR  FUTURE  IN  THE  2-YEAR  AFROTC  PROGRAM. 

What's  up  after  college?  That  question  is  enough  to  get  a  lot  of  young  people  down. 

Air  Force  ROTC  college  graduates  have  that  worry,  too.  But  their  immediate  future 
(and  longer  if  they  choose)  is  much  more  secure.  As  a  commissioned  officer,  there's  a 
good  job.... Travel. Graduate  level  education.  Promotions.  Financial  security.  And  really, 
lots  more. 

If  you  have  two  academic  years  remaining,  there's  a  great  2-year  AFROTC  program 
still  available  to  you.  Look  into  the  details. We  think  you'll  be  pleasantly  surprised.  And 
pleasantly  rewarded.         CONTACT:  AFROTC   THIRD  FLOOR  TILLMAN  HALL  656-3254 

 Put  it  all  together  in  Air  Force  ROTC. 
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Sundcwn 


By  Joel  Gillespie 

It  was  a  joyful  day  spent  with  newly 
found  friends  and  allies  along  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah  River.  On  this 
cloudy,  damp  afternoon,  a  group  of  us 
were  gathered  on  a  sand  bar  in  an 
area  that  would  soon  be  buried  by 
fifty  or  so  feet  of  water.  As  I  dreamily 
gazed  through  the  imaginary  lens  of 
an  old-fashioned  camera  at  the  bar- 
ren hardwoods  softly  lining  the  oppo- 
site bank,  a  mellow,  wintery,  nostalgic 
mood  set  in.  I  pictured  the  cotton  far- 
mers busy  loading  up  the  barges  for 
the  long  trip  to  Augusta.  A  group  of 
them  were  gathered  around  Mr.  John 
C.  Calhoun  as  he  made  his  bulging 
bales  ready  for  the  market.  The  dark 
veiny  muscles  of  the  slaves  glistened 
as  they  heaved  the  great  bales  onto 
the  flat  boats,  their  songs  and  the  gen- 
eral hustle  and  bustle  filling  my  ears 
with  noise.  But  suddenly  my  day- 
dreams of  times  past  were  interrupted 
by  a  fisherman  scraping  over  some 
rocks  in  his  old,  beat-up  aluminum 
canoe.  I  balanced  myself  on  a  water 
oak  which  confidently  leaned  over  the 
water's  edge  and  waited  like  a  kid  for 
the  man  to  come  my  way.  Sure 
enough,  he  paddled  near  and,  after 
he  tipped  his  hat  to  me,  I  daringly 
called  out: 

"What  you  think  about  the  dam?" 

"Don't  like  it,"  he  said,  his  eyes 
intent  on  his  line. 

"Why  not?" 

He  started  a  smile,  left  it  a  smirk  and 
turned  his  head  towards  me  quickly. 


"1  like  the  river,"  he  replied. 

No  politics,  economics,  or  other 
such  garbage,  just  simply  and  from  his 
gut,  "the  river."  I,  who  had  spent 
countless  hours  trying  to  tell  people 
about  the  useless,  destructive  dam, 
felt  cheap  compared  to  this  man.  He 
was  really  the  one  who  was  going  to 
be  hurt,  and  for  no  justifiable  reason. 
Something  was  terribly  wrong;  1  felt  it 
way  down  inside.  My  mellow  mood 
had  turned  to  disgust. 

The  quiet,  peaceful  river  had  cap- 
tured my  heart,  so  two  days  later,  I 
returned  alone.  The  soft,  overcast 
tone  of  the  past  Saturday  had  disap- 
peared and  the  Savannah  was  now 
sparkling  and  alive  in  a  warm  Feb- 
ruary sunshine.  A  timid  channel 
meandering  through  a  maze  of  a 
thousand  rocks  had  been  replaced  by 
a  bold  and  powerful  flow  of  what 
seemed  a  different  river.  Hartwell  had 
opened  her  gates!  I  was  walking 
around  in  the  bright,  warm  sand,  try- 
ing to  get  inspired,  waiting  for  the 
muses  to  come  dancing  along  beside 
me.  I  wasn't  really  getting  anywhere. 
It  was  a  bad  day  for  muses,  I  guess. 

Up  river  from  the  beach,  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Gregg  Shoals  Dam, 
built  some  75  to  100  years  ago  in 
order  to  supply  the  town  of  Iva  with 
electric  power,  stretched  out  across 
the  river.  The  ten-foot  wall  of  smooth, 
shiny  creek-bed  rock,  imbedded  in  a 
crude  cement,  was  fascinating;  and  it 
was  such  a  toy  compared  to  the  mas- 
sive two  hundred  foot  structures  of 


modern  dams.  Some  time  after 
Hartwell  had  been  built,  the  middle  of 
Gregg  Shoals  Dam  was  blown  to  in- 
sure safety  and  to  assure  a  more  even 
water  level  in  the  river  below. 
Through  this  narrow  gap,  the  river 
surged  with  a  fury  reminiscent  of  the 
meaner  parts  of  the  Chattooga;  the 
entire  river  at  this  high  level  was 
rumbling  along  at  a  terrific  pace,  and 
again  I  found  myself  daydreaming. 

Yet,  once  more  I  was  snapped  out 
of  my  hypnosis  when  I  heard  a  car 
door  slam  behind  me  in  the  direction 
of  the  old  dirt  road.  Pretty  soon  two 
old  fellows  came  bouncing  down  to 
the  beach.  For  some  reason,  I  knew 
they  were  locals.  One  of  them  hurried 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  in  a 
very  business-like  manner,  filled  up  a 
Coke  bottle  with  water,  hopped  up 
onto  the  dam,  and  scrambled  to  join 
his  friend  who  had  already  found  a 
good  "settin'  spot"  near  the  old  gate 
structure.  After  watching  them  for  a 
minute  or  so,  I  went  through  the  mo- 
tions of  a  swallow  for  good  luck  and 
walked  out  to  join  them.  I  just  sat 
down  non-chalantly  next  to  the 
younger  man  as  if  we  were  getting 
ready  to  make  an  illegal  transfer  of 
stolen  goods,  and  before  long,  he  was 
telling  me  all  about  river  fishing.  He 
was  a  self-professed,  one  time 
hippie-type,  forty-six  year-old  with  a 
big  pot  belly  and  a  receding  hairline. 

Occasionally,  he  would  pull  out  a 
bottle,  take  a  swig  of  the  water,  then 
one  of  whiskey,  and  then  chase  it  all 
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down  with  another  burst  of  water.  It 
added  a  flavor  to  the  things  he  told 
me,  which  went  something  like  this: 

"You  can  stand  on  the  rock  there  in 
the  summer,  man.  It's  beautiful  here 
in  the  summer.  You  can  stand  there 
when  the  water's  low  and  see  bass  this 
long."  He  held  his  hands  about  two  to 
three  feet  apart.  "So  big  it'll  scare 
you,"  he  continued.  "Behind  the  dam 
there,  you  can  catch  some  hellacious 
trout  and  bream.  I  tell  you,  it's  better 
in  the  summer.  See  that  beach  over 
there  —  one  hell  of  a  party  all  summer 
long.  So  crowded  sometimes,  you 
can  hardly  find  a  spot  to  sit.  Always  a 
volleyball  game  going  on.  One  year, 
old  Jerry  here  cooked  up  a  Brunswick 
stew  —  stayed  up  all  night  —  had 
deer,  bass  and  turtle  in  it." 

"Right  this  minute  I  could  pull 
crappy  this  long,"  he  said,  clasping  his 
arm  below  his  wrist  and  extending  his 
fingers.  "I've  caught  sixty  or  seventy 
in  one  afternoon." 

"This  river  fishing  is  real  fishing, 
man.  Hell,  you're  fighting  the  river, 
the  fish,  and  your  messed  up  head 
(optional)  all  at  one  time.  See  there,  I 
bet  you  wouldn't  jump  in.  Coldest 
water  in  America,  ain't  it,  Jerry?  Hell, 
people  fall  in,  they  don't  drown,  they 
freeze  to  death." 


"Yeah,  I  hate  to  see  it,  I  hate  to  lose 
my  fishing.  They  think  they  can  get 
labor  for  nothing.  Hell,  I'd  rather  be 
unemployed." 

I  asked  him  what  the  folks  in  Iva 
thought. 

"Well,  they  don't  really  like  it,  lose 
the  best  place  around  to  party.  No 
one'll  bother  you  here. 

I  told  him  it  could  be  stopped  and 
he  said,  "Hell,  you're  up  against 
powerful  men  and  big  money.  They 
ain't  gonna  listen." 

Like  the  passive  river  that  never 
complained,  this  man  was  going  to 
accept  the  dam  as  another  fact  of  life 
and  make  the  best  of  it  while  he  could. 
I  wanted  to  shake  him  and  tell  him  he 
could  help  stop  it,  but  who  was  I  to  do 
that?  I  was  saddened  by  his  submis- 
siveness,  but  he  had  probably  had  to 
accept  such  things  many  times  in  his 
life,  and  this  was  just  another  injustice 
he  would  have  to  ride  out.  Those  of  us 
who  cannot  so  easily  accept  this  injus- 
tice have  wondered  why  the  Army 
Corps  is  building  another  dam  any- 
way. 

The  site  of  what  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Re- 
servoir lies  about  sixty  miles  south  of 
Clemson  between  the  giant  Clark  Hill 
Lake  and  Lake  Hartwell.  To  be  con- 


structed by  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers at  a  cost  to  taxpayers  of  what 
will  probably  exceed  four  hundred 
million  dollars,  the  project  involves 
federal  acquisition  of  sixty  thousand 
acres  of  rich  bottom  land  and  mixed 
hardwood-pine  forest  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Twenty-six 
thousand  acres  are  to  be  flooded  di- 
rectly, including,  most  importantly,  the 
last  remaining  stretch  of  the  Upper 
Savannah  River. 

Modern  hydroelectric  power  pro- 
jects were  conceived  in  the  thirties 
when  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
recommended  a  group  of  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  Savannah  flood  plain 
that  had  hydroelectric  potential.  After 
World  War  II,  plans  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion programs  were  carried  through 
Congress,  partly  to  help  ward  off  an 
expected  post-war  recession  which 
never  occurred  and  partly  to  bring 
cheap  federal  power  to  economically 
depressed  rural  areas.  At  one  time  the 
Corps  actually  had  plans  for  a  series  of 
dams  on  the  Chattooga  River.  The 
Trotters  Shoals  site,  located  on  the 
headwaters  of  Clark  Hill,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Corps  for  immediate 
authorization  and  funding  in  1962. 

Due  to  the  objections  of  Bryan 
Dorn,  the  area's  representative  in 
Congress  and  a  member  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control,  the 
project  failed  to  receive  authorization. 
However,  about  this  time,  Duke  was 
eying  the  Keowee  site  for  their  nuclear 
plant,  a  billion  dollar  investment  that 
Dorn  knew  would  bring  a  great 
economic  boost  to  his  area.  Much  to 
his  chagrin,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Cooperatives,  which  he  opposed  at 
Trotters  Shoals,  threatened  to  kill  the 
Duke  Power  project  in  court.  Dorn 
was  in  a  predicament.  To  solve  the 
problem,  a  little  political  wheeling  and 
dealing  took  place  and  a  bargain  was 
reached.  The  co-ops  would  withdraw 
their  opposition  to  Duke's  Keowee 
plant,  if  Dorn  would  give  the  co-ops 
the  green  light  at  Trotters  Shoals.  In 
another  political  move,  the  project 
was  renamed  the  Richard  B.  Russell 
Dam  and  Reservoir  after  the  late 
Georgia  senator. 

How  does  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
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justify  such  a  great  expenditure  of 
public  funds?  In  their  analysis  of  the 

|  project,  the  Corps  assigns  benefits  in 
the  following  proportions:  Electrical 
Power  69%,  Recreational  19%,  Fish- 
ing 6%,  Area  Redevelopment  5%, 
Flood  Control  1%. 

Since  the  benefit  of  electrical  power 
is  so  high  relative  to  the  other  areas  of 
consideration,  it  is  conceivable  that, 
economically,  the  project  could  be  jus- 
tified by  just  this  phase  alone,  and 
likewise  could  be  shown  a  boondog- 
gle if  the  electrical  benefits  were  not 
substantial.  The  capacity  of  the  Rus- 
sell Dam  as  a  conventional  hydroelec- 
tric facility  (as  opposed  to  pumped 
storage,  where  water  is  pumped  up 
and  stored  in  times  of  small  demand 
and  released  when  demand  is  high  — 

j  pumped  storage  being  a  net  con- 
sumer of  energy)  is  to  be  three 
hundred  thousand  kilowatts,  which 
will  be  distributed  to  customers  of  the 

i  electrical  co-ops  throughout  the 
Southeast.  In  his  Projected  Economic 
Impact  of  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  South  Carolina,  Dr. 
James  Stepp  of  Clemson  estimates 
that  the  financial  benefits  to  be  re- 
ceived in  South  Carolina  annually  by 
customers  is  a  mere  one  dollar  and 
thirty  cents. 

But  the  dam  will  also  serve  what  is 
known  as  a  peak  power  benefit. 
Under  the  peaking  power  capacity, 
power  will  be  made  available  to  cus- 
tomers of  nearby  utilities  and  stored 
by  them  for  use  in  times  of  high  de- 


mand. According  to  Dr.  Stepp,  the 
benefits  of  the  peaking  power  capac- 
ity will  be  relatively  small  for  South 
Carolinians  for  a  number  of  years  into 
the  future.  Both  Duke  and  SCE&G 
have  plans  for  additional  pumped 
storage  at  their  sites  to  meet  the  peak 
power  demands.  Even  though  some 
positive  benefits  will  be  gained  in  the 
near  future,  these  benefits  seem  very 
small  in  light  of  the  price  tag  and  the 
alternatives  available  for  investment. 

Though  1960  estimates  of  South- 
eastern population  growth  and  elec- 
trical needs  were  too  high,  there  is  no 
way  around  the  fact  that  our  energy 
needs  will  continue  to  grow;  the  com- 
plexities of  the  energy  situation  are 
just  now  being  realized.  Looking  at 
the  Trotters  Shoals  project  as  a  public 
investment  in  a  form  of  energy  pro- 
duction, we  can  easily  recognize  its 
shortcomings.  Three  hundred 
thousand  kilowatts  is  but  a  very  tiny 
drop  in  a  great  big  bucket  when  long 
range  needs  are  considered.  Though 
nuclear  energy  and  coal  definitely 
have  their  problems,  and  solar  energy 
and  wind  power  are  not  yet  economi- 
cally feasible,  it  is  only  in  these  forms 
that  the  answers  lie. 

Instead  of  committing  a  valuable 
resource  to  a  plan  that  may  well  be 
obsolete  before  completion,  we 
should  invest  our  time  and  money  in 
research  of  forms  that  will  be  of  much 
greater  significance  to  us  as  a  nation  in 
the  long  run.  Hydroelectric  projects 
should  not  be  used  as  a  justification  of 


the  Corps'  existence  Certainly  the 
Corps'  time  could  be  better  spent  in 
more  useful  endeavors.  In  fact,  Presi- 
dent Carter  himself  has  said  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  should  be  put  out 
of  the  dam  building  business. 

On  the  local  level,  redevelopment 
benefits  gained  by  Abbeville  and  An- 
derson counties  will  be  extremely 
small  and  of  temporary  nature. 
Though  some  labor  will  be  drawn 
from  the  area  during  the  construction 
phase  of  the  project,  this  labor  will  fall 
in  the  bottom  bracket  of  the  wage 
scales.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  possible 
that  this  influx  of  construction  workers 
to  nearby  towns  will  cause  an 
economic  loss,  for  the  towns  will  have 
to  pick  up  the  tab  for  additional  ser- 
vices necessary  for  supplying  the  in- 
creased population. 

None  of  the  counties  next  to  the 
project  are  considered  to  be  de- 
pressed, though  McCormick  County 
next  to  Clark  Hill  is  probably  in  the 
worst  economic  condition  of  any 
county  in  South  Carolina.  The  citizens 
of  Calhoun  Falls,  a  local  town  in  Ab- 
beville County,  can  expect  short-term 
benefits.  But  what  happens  to  the 
local  community  when  construction  is 
completed  and  the  big  companies 
have  left?  There  is  little  chance  of 
lake-side  development,  industrial  or 
residential,  considering  the  three 
hundred  foot  shoreline  regulation 
around  the  lake.  In  addition,  the 
county  will  have  lost  several  thousand 
acres  of  taxable  property.  As  for  the 
farmers  and  families  that  will  have  to 
be  displaced,  a  state  representative 
from  McCormick  has  stated:  "Most  of 
the  land  that  they  (the  Corps)  acquire 
is  bought  at  far  below  its  actual 
worth  " 

And  for  flood  control  —  think  about 

it. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  point  of  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  project  is  the 
subject  of  recreation  and  fishing.  The 
Corps  needs  a  strong  benefit  in  this 
area  to  support  the  rather  small  elec- 
trical benefits  and  to  be  able  to  label 
their  project  "multi-purpose."  But 
they  have  failed  to  consider  many  im- 
portant points.  There  is  considerable 
doubt  whether  the  capacities  of 
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Hartwell  and  Clark  Hill  will  be  realized 
even  into  the  next  century,  though 
arguments  on  either  side  of  this  issue 
are  inconclusive.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  life-sustaining 
capabilities  of  the  low-oxygen  water 
entering  from  the  bottom  of  Hartwell 
will  be  low.  Lake  Clark  Hill  has  one  of 
the  finest  two-level  fisheries  in  the 
South,  and  it  seems  quite  possible 
that  the  deeper  bass  fishery  could  be 
seriously  damaged.  Without  the  thirty 
miles  of  river  to  replenish  the  oxygen 
supply,  the  Corps  will  have  to  install 
an  expensive  oxygen-injection  sys- 
tem which  has  not  yet  been  perfected. 
Yet  they  say  they  will  "study  the  prob- 
lem." 

This  last  thirty  miles  of  the  Upper 
Savannah  contains  half  of  the  remain- 
ing flowing  trout  fishery  in  the  state,  a 
resource  which  cannot  be  replaced.  In 
addition,  a  far-reaching  1974  study  of 
Southern  recreation  values  showed 
that  most  fishermen  prefer  fishing  in 
natural  rivers  and  streams.  The  plea 
for  the  river  as  it  is  is  a  plea  for  recrea- 
tional diversity  in  upper  South 
Carolina.  Another  lake  simply  leaves 
one  with  no  choice  but  to  use  a  lake; 
yet  the  river  in  its  present  state  leaves 
open  alternatives.  In  fact,  the  Savan- 
nah, easily  accessible  by  several 
highways,  offers  great  potentials  for 
use,  not  the  least  of  which  is  some  fine 
river  canoeing.  The  problem  is  that 
few  people  know  it's  there! 

The  rich  bottom  land  habitat  adja- 
cent to  the  river  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  deer,  turkey,  and  small 
game.  This  popular  hunting  area  has 
contributed  the  largest  deer  killed  in 
the  state  eight  out  of  the  last  ten  years. 
Yet,  to  this  day,  the  Corps  offers  no 
plan  to  mitigate  or  replace  the  wildlife 
losses.  They  can't.  There  exists  no 
similar  habitat  to  support  a  population 
in  the  form  and  abundance  that  exists 
presently  along  the  river. 

From  the  dreamy  past  of  the  Indian 
and  buffalo,  to  the  Romantic  era  of  the 
CaJhouns,  and  to  the  present,  a  di- 
verse history  surrounds  the  upland 
portion  of  the  Savannah  River.  Yet 
this  last  important  link  with  our  past 
and  our  cultural  heritage  in  upper 
South  Carolina  is  destined  to  be 


buried,  if  we  do  not  do  something 
about  it  soon.  I  tell  people  how  beauti- 
ful the  river  is,  the  way  it  works  on  and 
soothes  the  mind,  how  it  is  so  wild  and 
yet  so  peaceful,  and  that  the  river 
should  remain  as  it  is  simply  because 
of  what  it  is.  They  tell  me  I'm  being 
emotional.  I  say,  "You're  dang  right 
I'm  being  emotional."  And  an  emo- 
tion such  as  this,  backed  up  by  ra- 
tional argument  and  facts,  is  going  to 
see  an  end  put  to  this  project. 

What  can  we  do  as  "ordinary 
folks"?  Probably  the  easiest  and  most 
effective  way  to  have  an  influence  is  to 
write  a  letter  to  Butler  Derrick,  the 
area's  representative  in  Congress, 
and  ask  him  to  use  his  power  to  see 
that  no  more  funds  are  appropriated. 
No  one  is  more  crucial  to  the  issue 
than  the  local  Congressman,  and  it 
has  been  shown  through  experience 
in  other  issues  that  a  letter  will  count! 

The  river's  peace  had  worked 
steadily  on  all  of  us,  and  though  we 
knew  we  were  soon  to  see  the  site 
where  construction  had  already  be- 
gun, none  of  us  were  prepared  for 
what  awaited  us.  As  we  neared,  a 
curious  mass  of  brown  could  be  seen 
through  gaps  in  the  trees.  The  first  full 
view  was  staggering.  Across  the  river 
from  us  there  loomed  massive 
mounds  of  dirt  and  granite  that  rose  at 
least  a  hundred  feet  high.  Sticking  out 
three  quarters  of  the  way  across  the 
river  were  two  great  earthen  dikes; 


between  the  two,  there  was  a  dredge 
operating  where  the  two  hundred  foot 
dam  would  eventually  be  con- 
structed. The  complete  contrast  to 
what  we  had  just  experienced  con- 
vinced us  all,  if  we  had  not  been  so 
convinced  already,  that  this  was  just 
not  right.  As  we  sat  atop  some  un- 
usual rock  cliffs  and  watched,  a  tre- 
mendous blast  shook  the  ground  and 
scared  the  heck  out  of  us  all. 

Thomas  J.  Stokes,  in  the  Acknowl- 
edgement to  his  book.  The  Savan- 
nah, wrote  these  words  about  "the 
river":  "My  wife  thought  that  the  river 
would  never  stop  running,  but  was 
patient ....  Nor  has  the  river  stopped 
running,  of  course,  which  is  what 
makes  living  with  rivers  so  satisfying. 
They  partake  of  the  eternal,  so  that 
you  live  with  all  of  the  past  and  all  of 
the  future." 

Ironically,  these  words  were  written 
in  1951,  just  a  few  short  years  before 
completion  of  the  Clark  Hill  Lake. 

Sitting  there  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  at  the  end  of  that  sun-shiny  day, 
these  words  kept  repeating  over  and 
over  in  my  mind.  The  late  afternoon's 
chill  was  starting  to  work  on  my  wet 
feet  and  hands,  and  I  zipped  up  my 
jacket  to  keep  out  the  cold  breeze.  As 
the  sun  fell  and  gradually  transformed 
into  a  red  ball,  the  shadows  of  the 
dead  trees  grew  longer  and  fainter  ac- 
ross the  sand.  The  contentedness  and 
inward  happiness  I  usually  felt  at  the 
day's  colorful  and  glorious  end  was 
instead  an  uneasiness,  a  loneliness, 
even  a  fear.  You  see,  as  I  sat  there 
thinking  about  the  fate  of  that  won- 
derful place,  I  realized  that  the  sun 
was  going  down  on  me,  the  Savan- 
nah River,  and  all  of  you  in  more  ways 
than  one.  They  say  that  hope  springs 
eternal.  So  perhaps,  if  we  do  care,  the 
Savannah  River  will  continue  to 
watch  the  sun  rise  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  Mr.  Stokes'  idealistic  words 
will  not  be  proven  totally  naive. 
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The  Love  Artist,  continued 


the  upper  level  and  a  square  bar  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  level.  The  only 
light  in  the  lower  level  was  from  beer 
advertisements  and  a  lighted  clock 
behind  the  bar.  The  only  sounds  in  the 
bar  were  the  ricocheting  of  pool  balls 
and  the  humming  of  the  national  an- 
them by  Clancey  the  bartender.  The 
love  artist  went  in  and  sat  beside  the 
woman  who  had  glanced  up  and 
smiled  at  him. 

"Hello,"  he  said. 

"Hello,"  she  said. 

"You  look  bored,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I  am,"  she  smiled. 

"You  should  take  up  an  art." 

She  laughed.  "An  art.  Are  you  an 
artist?" 

"Yes." 

"What  kind  of  artist?" 
"A  love  artist." 

"A  love  artist.  What  do  you  do?" 

"1  create  love  in  the  great  tradition 
of  the  past." 

"You're  kidding." 

"No,  I'm  thinking  of  love  in  the 
romantic  sense,  that  only  love  is 
worthwhile  and  that  it  is  all  you  should 
strive  for." 

"You've  got  to  eat." 

"Well,  a  lot  of  artists  have  jobs  on 
the  side,  but  their  art  is  still  their  main 
thing." 

"Do  you  have  a  job?" 

"Yes,  I  work  as  a  night  watchman  in 
a  building  at  the  end  of  Broadway 
Street  by  the  docks.  The  Diamond 
building." 

One  of  the  men  playing  pool 
slammed  a  shot  into  a  comer  pocket 
and  knocked  the  cue  ball  off  the  table. 
It  bounced  off  the  upper  level  and 
down  towards  some  tables  and  chairs 
near  the  street  window.  Somebody 
caught  it  before  it  finished  bouncing. 

"I  know,"  she  suddenly  said.  "You 
make  pornographic  movies  —  the 
love  artist,  that's  a  good  one." 

"No,  no,  it's  like  this  teacher 
explained  it  to  me  once:  all  art  is  func- 
tional or  natural  in  the  beginning  and 
through  time,  it's  embellished  with 
tradition  and  rituals  until  it's  hardly 
recognizable  from  its  original  state. 
I'm  trying  to  revive  the  romantic  love 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  You  know, 
Lord  Byron  and  all  that." 


"You're  crazy.  What's  your  name?" 
"George." 

"I'm  Jessica,  George."  She 
laughed. 

Jessica  lived  in  many  worlds.  By 
day  she  worked  in  a  homemade  ice- 
cream shop  and  called  the  grumpy 
proprietor  by  his  first  name.  All  her 
men  customers  had  secret  love  affairs 
with  her  but  rarely  asked  her  out.  To 
herself,  she  had  conversations  with 
concocted  characters  in  between 
scooping  the  blueberry  plum  and  lol- 
lipop peach  ice  cream.  She  traveled  to 
misty  English  castles  with  them  and 
whispered  "Oh,  dearie,"  when  the  in- 
curable romantics  of  her  dreams 
kissed  her.  The  proprietor  always 
wondered  about  her  "dear"  ice 
cream.  At  night  she  was  a  regular  cus- 
tomer at  Clancey's  Bar,  the  closest 
one  to  her  apartment  in  the  city.  All 
the  regular  men  customers  treated  her 
like  a  little  sister  —  teased  her  and 
pinched  her  on  the  behind  when  she 
played  pool.  Sometimes  during  startl- 
ing moments  of  awareness,  she  lis- 
tened intently  to  lonely  men's  stories 
of  broken  hearts  and  homes  left  be- 
hind. She  didn't  know  what  to  say,  so 
she  prayed  for  them  by  crying  -alone 
at  night.  Other  times,  like  some  har- 
dened prostitute,  she  listened  to 
men's  banal  seductive  remarks  and 
turned  away,  for  she  had  been  out 
with  many  men  and  didn't  always 
need  them.  The  love  artist  didn't 
know  all  this,  he  only  saw  her  quizzical 
eyes  and  felt  her  aloof  manner  and 
thought  she  was  some  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  woman  reincarnated  into  the 
twentieth  century. 

"Do  you  like  to  play  cards?"  he 
asked. 

"No." 

"Oh." 

"No,  I'm  only  kidding.  I  like  them 
all  right." 

"Why  don't  we  go  play  some  cards 
at  my  apartment.  I  can  better  explain 
my  art  there." 

"I  think  you  just  want  to  go  to  bed 
with  me." 

"Yes,  I  mean,  that's  the  essence  of 
love,  isn't  it?  I  mean,  that's  the  thing 
love  has  been  built  on." 

A  blue  light  from  a  revolving  beer 


advertisement  flashed  across  her  face. 
A  man  playing  pool  slipped  his  oppo- 
nent a  dollar  bill  and  racked  up  the 
pool  balls  again.  Clancey  conducted 
an  imaginary  symphony  with  his 
nose.  A  couple  walked  in  the  door. 

"At  least  you're  honest.  That's 
more  than  I've  come  across  in  a  long 
time.  Where's  your  apartment?" 

"Just  a  few  blocks  away.  On  Sutter 
Street." 

It  was  quiet  on  the  streets.  Their 
heels  clicked  rhythmically  on  the 
sidewalk.  He  listened  to  his  heart  beat 
wildly  and  she  listened  to  his  blue 
jeans  rustle  as  he  walked  along.  She 
wondered  if  she  had  drunk  too  much 
beer.  He  thought  of  all  the  old  women 
he  had  inevitably  met  during  his  ex- 
plorations of  the  city.  The  old  women 
chattered  about  love  and  death  and 
were  invariably  for  love  and  against 
death. 

At  his  apartment  building,  he 
reached  in  the  wrong  pocket  for  his 
keys  and  dropped  them  when  he  did 
find  them.  She  laughed  and  kissed 
him  softly  on  the  ear.  He  dropped  his 
keys  again. 

Once  inside  the  apartment,  the  love 
artist  lighted  his  candle  collection  and 
turned  on  his  clock  radio.  A  Yugosla- 
vian dance  program  blared  out.  She 
was  impressed  when  he  leaped  across 
the  room  to  the  refrigerator.  He  of- 
fered her  champagne  and  a  cigar.  She 
didn't  like  champagne  and  took  the 
cigar.  On  an  old  box  that  had  formerly 
held  cabbages,  he  taught  her  a  two- 
handed  spade  game.  He  explained  all 
of  the  complexities  of  the  game  and 
some  of  the  strategies  that  only  Las 
Vegas  professionals  know.  She  won 
seven  games  in  a  row,  but  lost  the 
eighth  one  by  forfeit  in  uncontrollable 
giggles,  after  he  attempted  to  drink 
champagne  and  smoke  a  cigar  at  the 
same  time.  He  choked  on  the  cham- 
pagne and  put  out  the  cigar.  The  love 
artist  hoped  that,  from  somewhere  in 
heaven  or  hell,  Lord  Byron  hadn't 
seen  that. 

He  knew  he  was  supposed  to 
seduce  her,  but  he  just  didn't  know 
exactly  how.  He  thought  of  all  the 
funny  stories  he  knew,  but  could  only 
think  of  the  time  his  pants  fell  down  in 
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the  fourth  grade.  What  would  Lord 
Byron  do  —  read  poetry  or  tell  war 
stories  of  valor  and  courage7  He  had 
never  been  in  a  war  and  the  nearest 
thing  he  had  to  poetry  in  the  apart- 
ment was  some  homecooking  recipes 
in  the  almanacs.  Maybe  if  he  acted 
debonair  and  suave,  she  would 
seduce  him.  Casually  unbuttoning  the 
top  button  of  his  shirt  and  staring 
forcefully  into  her  eyes,  he  leaned 
back  ever  so  slowly.  He  fell  off  the 
stool  and  scattered  the  cards 
everywhere.  He  knew  what  Woody 
Allen  would  do  —  reach  up  and  hug 
her  knees  and  propose  to  her  thigh 

She  laughed  and  laughed 

"Why  don't  we  go  to  Chinatown 
and  see  what's  happening  down 
there,"  she  said  when  she  regained 
her  composure. 

"Okay,"  he  slowly  said.  "I  know, 
let's  dress  up.  I've  got  some  of  my 
father's  old  suits  from  the  1940's." 

"You're  crazy.  They'll  be  too  big  for 
me." 

"Who  cares?  Besides,  they'll  go 
with  your  cigar." 

She  laughed.  The  suits  were 
stylishly  tailored  for  their  time  —  bar- 
rel baggy  pants  with  cuffs,  padded 
shoulders,  thin  coat  lapels.  Two 
hand-painted  Japanese  silk  ties  plus 
the  love  artist's  favorite  grey  Chicago 
gangster  hat  and  a  tweed  cap  added 
the  finishing  touches  to  their  mock 
elegance.  They  looked  like  a  couple 
of  immigrant  shopkeepers  from  Bul- 
garia transported  to  America. 
Flourishing  cigars,  they  clowned  their 
way  down  the  streets  towards 
Chinatown. 

In  a  city  where  a  bearded  man  cal- 
ling himself  Jesus  Christ  wandered 
around  wearing  a  full  Indian  head- 
dress and  carrying  huge  flags  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  be- 
fore him  and  where  six-foot  black 
drag  queens  gushed,  "Darlin,  you're 
the  man  for  me,"  at  straight-faced 
executives,  they  were  hardly  noticed. 
Still,  a  troop  of  brownie  scouts  with  an 
exasperated  brownie  scout  mother  tit- 
tered and  pointed  at  the  funny  look- 
ing couple  with  cigars.  A  real  tourist 
with  orange  socks  and  a  Hawaiian 
print  shirt  insisted  they  pose  for  a  pic- 
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ture.  They  informed  him  that  they 
were  LS  D  children  in  search  of  a  mag- 
ical land.  He  invited  them  to  his  sub- 
urban home  in  Georgia  with  a  swim- 
ming pool.  They  politely  declined. 
The  tourist  wished  them  good  luck 
and  shuffled  off  tugging  on  his  green 
shorts,  scanning  the  city  for  more 
memories. 

A  pensive  melody  echoed  through 
the  streets.  They  followed  its  magnetic 
sounds  through  a  maze  of  city  blocks, 
until  they  found  him  —  a  vagabond 
playing  his  soul  out  on  a  piccolo.  Peo- 
ple just  passed  by  —  another  street 
artist.  Shivering  and  sighing,  he  blew 
precisely  into  the  piccolo,  his  fingers 
dancing  along  its  length.  The  love  ar- 
tist thought  that  all  the  pain  of  his  life 
went  into  that  silver-plated  piccolo. 
The  three  of  them  stood  there  and 
when  he  finished,  the  love  artist  gave 
him  his  favorite  hat  and  a  cigar. 

They  journeyed  from  Market  Street 
to  Fisherman's  Wharf  on  the  open 
section  of  a  cable  car.  The  love  artist 
watched  the  street  lights.  Sometimes 
they  shone  hazy  yellow,  mystical  and 
religious;  other  times,  they  shone 
bright  and  white,  illuminating  strang- 
ers lounging  against  building  sides  or 
winos  staggering  down  side  alleys. 
The  cable  car  made  its  own  wind  as  it 
rattled  up  and  down  the  hills  of  San 
Francisco.  He  thought  this  wind 
caressed  him  as  rain  on  soft  feathers 
might.  The  smell  of  a  cigar  snapped 
him  out  of  his  reveries,  Jessica  beside 
him  puffing  away  contemplatively.  He 
studied  her  profile  as  the  child 
watches  the  sea,  as  the  beggar  eyes 
the  crowded  street.  A  quick  gust  of 
wind  chilled  him. 

At  the  wharf  they  strolled  through 
the  crowds  making  contorted  faces  at 
caricature  artists  and  winking  slyly  at 
clerks  in  sidewalk  souvenir  shops. 
They  listened  to  "Sitting  on  the  Dock 
of  the  Bay"  and  "Rock  of  Ages"  at  a 
human  jukebox  featuring  a  trumpet 
player  inside  an  imaginatively  painted 
box.  Inside  one  of  the  fifty  world  fa- 
mous wax  museums,  they  posed  in  an 
empty  display  entitled  "Count 
Dracula  Goes  to  the  High  School 
Prom."  The  love  artist  was  Count 
Dracula  and  Jessica  played  the  high 


school  prom. 

At  a  rooftop  cafe  overlooking  the 
city,  they  dined  on  foot-long  hot  dogs 
and  beer.  They  sat  in  silence,  for  they 
had  just  read  some  unknown  poet's 
epitaph  written  on  a  bronze  plaque  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cafe. 

Without  Notice 

At  times, 

I  am  alive  and  feeling. 
So  often, 

I  delay  these  moments 
by  perpetuating  those  of  the 
past 

Forget  the  night. 

Come  with  me, 

to  an  endless  ecstasy 

in  San 

Fran 

cis-co. 

A  clown  in  an  orange  and  white 
checkered  jump  suit  with  a  painted 
tragic  face  serenaded  them  with  a  fid- 
dle. He  pranced  around  and  yodeled: 
"Tweedle  dee  dee,  tweedle  dee  da. 
the  secret  to  this  song  is  singing  it  the 
same  way  twice.  Tweedle  say.  twee- 
dle hay,  twaddle  dee  da  da."  The 
frenzy  of  his  antics  contrasted  with  the 
quiet  gaze  of  the  love  artist. 

The  sky  was  always  the  purest  color 
in  San  Francisco.  And  at  night  the 
stars  pierced  the  pure  black  sky.  The 
love  artist  watched  these  stars  twinkle 
above  the  bright  city  lights.  He 
thought  of  his  home  far  away,  his 
beautiful  mother  —  a  beauty  of  high 
expectations  —  his  strong,  silent  fa- 
ther —  a  strength  of  reserve  and 
committment.  There  was  so  much  to 
do.  His  apartment  —  the  clock  didn't 
work,  the  rug  had  cigarette  burns,  and 
that  stupid  peacock.  Jessica.  How 
long  would  he  feel  her  softness  or 
hear  her  laugh?  There  was  so  much  to 
read  and  learn.  He  wondered  if  he 
could  ever  become  truly  successful 
like  his  father  or  if  he  could  ever  truly 
give  up  like  the  winos  of  the  streets. 
The  wind  blew  soft  and  cool  and 
steady  and  he  breathed  deeply. 
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A  Walk  Through  Clemson  Campus 

Walking  alone 

under  the  hum  of  street  lamps 

clothed  in  bugs 

on  the  wide  wide  sidewalk 

spanning  an  abyss. 

(silent  summer  bliss) 

Wind,  attracted  like  a  bull  to  a  maddening  flag, 

has  loosed  my  shirt 

partly  exposing  my  breast 

sturdy  as  fist. 

This  tile  is  like  hopscotch 

don'tsteponthecrackyou'llbreakyourmother'sback 

Sky  above  me;  wild,  dark,  studious 

Concrete  steps  before  me 

The  thunder  above  me 

still  I  continue  my  urgent  walk. 

curtains  crawl  out  a  window 

of  Strode  Tower — behind  lights 

hands  (I  see) 

hands  pouring  forth  a  statement 

to  a  pink  dress  wrapped  about  invisible  knees. 

I  wish  I  could 

(could  I) 

press  my  hands,  my  breath  to  that  window 
my  movements  slower,  despite  the  exigency, 
someone  nods 


as  we  pass  each  other  in  the  same  hastened  breath. 
Ten  tolls  from  Tillman  Hall 


(at  me  or 


the  night?) 


(echoes  in 


emptiness) 


week  ago  mown  grass 


piled  like  tombstones 


despite  the  rain 
this  freedom  apart  from  self 


despite  the  destiny  of  safety 
sweat  pouring  from  my  temples 
despite  the  rain. 


(what's  that  odour?) 
my  feet  faltering 


Don't  savitaword  to/Snfce  when  I  come  in, 


from  being — 
from  worldly  apparitions  


The  Tower    James  Watkii 


The  old  man  trudged  through  the 
freshly  fallen  snow  as  if  warmed  by 
some  predestined  duty.  The  streets  of 
the  village  were  deserted.  No  cough 
came  from  the  old  man's  lips,  no  bird 
sang,  no  squirrel  stirred  to  disturb  the 
perfection  of  the  white  crust  which 
had  encased  them  all.  The  man  came 
upon  a  dark,  tall  tower  of  stone,  the 
purpose  of  which  remained  only 
within  his  memory.  He  pulled  his 
hand  out  of  his  coarse  pocket,  an  an- 
cient, worn  key  in  his  grasp.  Shaking, 
he  aimed  the  key  toward  the  tiny 
matching  crevice  in  the  door. 

A  rank,  stale  odor  met  his  nose. 
Fingers  of  dark  warmth  tickled  him  as 
they  groped  for  his  body  to  draw  him 
inward.  But  the  old  man's  heart  did 
not  quicken.  He  had  been  here  be- 
fore. He  knew  that  here,  if  nowhere 
else  on  earth,  he  was  Master. 

The  door  shut  heavily  behind  him. 
Although  he  could  not  see  through 
the  thickness  of  the  false  night,  his  feet 
knew  there  were  stairs  running  down 
to  meet  him.  Steep,  curved  stairs,  and 
narrow  walls  on  either  side,  upon 
which  the  old  man  rested  his  hand  to 
steady  himself. 

At  last,  panting,  he  reach  the  tiny 
room  at  the  top  of  the  tower. 

Meanwhile,  the  bright  sun,  which 
appeared  dull  through  the  thick  grey 
skylight  in  the  roof  of  the  tower,  had 
begun  to  thaw  out  the  village,  and  the 
bustling,  purposeful  chaos  that  comes 
with  midmorning  gave  life  to  the  de- 
serted, silent  streets.  A  young  woman 
hurried  from  the  barn  with  the  cow's 
morning  milk.  A  printer  scolded  his 
apprentice  for  spilling  the  ink,  and  a 
very  special  small  boy  yawned  and 
danced  on  the  cold  floor  of  his  bed- 
room. 

Gradually,  the  village  slowed  down 
to  its  normal  pace.  The  shouts  of  a 
snowball  fight  drifted  hopefully  up 
toward  the  old  man,  but  he  did  not 
hear  them. 

The  sun  was  overhead  and  the 
snow  was  melting  before  the  man 
came  out.  He  shut  the  door  quickly 
behind  him  and  turned  the  key  as  if  he 


were  afraid  some  of  the  darkness 
would  escape.  He  proceeded  delib- 
erately to  the  street  on  which  the  boy 
lived,  and  stood  ,  very  straight,  on  the 
corner,  waiting. 

The  boy  was  just  finishing  lunch 
and  was  about  to  crash  out  the  door. 
But  his  mother  stood  in  his  way. 
"Mind  you  don't  get  soaking  wet  in 
the  snow,  Jules  and  be  home  by  four 
o'clock.  And  stay  away  from  that 
crazy  old  man." 

"Mr.  Viator?  He's  not  crazy.  You 
just  don't  understand  him." 

"I  don't  care,  you  stay  away  from 
him,  understand?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

Jules  walked  out  the  door  and 
slowly  down  the  steps,  but  when  he 
heard  the  door  close  behind  him,  he 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  corner  of 
the  street  where  he  knew  Mr.  Viator 
would  be  waiting. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Viator!" 

"Good  afternoon,  Jules." 

"I  looked  for  you  this  morning. 
Were  you  in  the  tower?" 

"Yes, Jules." 

"What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Viator? 
Didn't  you  have  a  good  trip?" 

"It  was  difficult,  Jules.  Very  tiring.  1 
am  getting  to  old.  I  think  today  I  will 
teach  you  my  most  valued  secret." 

"The  tower?" 

"Yes  Jules." 

"Oh  Mr.  Viator!  If  only  you  knew! 
I've  had  dreams  about  the  tower.  The 
kids  at  school  say  that  there  is  a  dra- 
gon in  there.  But  I  only  smile.  I've 
kept  all  of  your  secrets,  Mr.  Viator.  I 
haven't  told  anybody.  Cross  my 
heart!  I  have  learned  them  well,  too. 
Know  every  one  by  heart.  Please,  do 
tell  me  the  secret  of  the  tower.  I'll  keep 
it  just  as  good.  Better!" 

"Yes,  I  know  you  will  Jules.  That 
was  why  I  chose  you.  Shall  we  go  into 
the  tower  now?" 

Jules  shrank  away.  "Inside?  Can't 
you  tell  me  from  out  here-" 

"No.  There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of.  You  know  that  I  go  in  there  all  the 
time." 

Ye..s,  I  guess  so.  It's  just  that  it  is  so 


powerful." 

"And  it  could  be  fatal  to  those  who 
don't  understand.  But  I  control  that 
power.  And  today,  I  will  teach  you 
how  to  control  that  power.  Shall  we 
go?" 

"Okay." 

Jules  followed  Mr.  Viator  up  the 
narrow,  dark  stairs  to  the  little  room 
with  the  skylight.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  a  white  chalk  circle,  and  in 
the  center,  a  low  cushion.  In  one 
corner  lay  a  small  oak  box.  The  room 
was  otherwise  empty. 

"What's  in  the  box,  Mr.  Viator?" 

"I'll  tell  you  about  the  box  later. 
Right  now,  just  watch  me.  And  stay 
out  of  the  circle." 

The  old  man  sat  down  upon  the 
cushion  and  stared  at  the  opposite 
wall.  Meaning  left  his  eyes.  They  be- 
came mirrors,  reflecting  everything, 
absorbing  nothing.  His  mind  recalled 
a  memory — image  of — a  dove.  The 
dove  became  sharp — three  dimen- 
sional in  his  thoughts.  Slowly  his  mind 
developed  the  bird's  point  of  view. 
Then,  slowly,  he  regained  his  own. 
Faster  and  faster  he  exchanged  views, 
until  he  forced  his  and  the  bird's  to 
merge.  He  imagined  an  open  win- 
dow. Suddenly,  he  was  a  dove,  flying 
above  all  the  trees  and  houses  so  far 
below,  feeling  the  muscles  in  his 
wings  and  the  rush  of  the  wind  be- 
neath them.  Three  times  he  circled 
the  tower,  then  fluttered  to  the  edge 
of  the  open  window.  After  a  few  long 
seconds,  the  bird  faded  away,  and  the 
limp  body  of  Mr.  Viator  began  to  stir. 
Substance  returned  to  his  deep-set 
eyes.  Panting  and  sweating,  he  stood, 
and  walked  out  of  the  circle. 

"The  important  thing  to  .  .  .re- 
member. .  Jules,  is  to  never  let  your 
concentration  slip.  Go  on,  now,  just 
like  you  saw  me  do.  Remember  ev- 
erything I  taught  you." 

"I  don't  know.  .  .  Mr.  Viator.  I  don't 
think  I  can." 

"Of  course  you  can.  Just  don't  stay 
out  to  long.  Getting  back  is  harder, 
and  if  you  stay  out  too  long,  you 
won't  be  able  to  get  back.  Go  on, 
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now.  Just  like  I  showed  you." 

Trembling,  Jules  sat  on  the  cushion 
and  turned  to  Mr.  Viator  for  a  reassur- 
ing nod.  Concentrating  on  the  image 
of  a  dove,  Jules  felt  not  the  warm 
sunlight  from  the  open  skylight,  nor 
the  cushion  beneath  him.  As  the  bird 
became  clearer  in  his  own  mind,  his 
eyes  took  on  a  mirror-like  glaze. 

A  dove  fluttered  hesitantly  to  the 
window.  Its  flight  once  arround  the 
tower  was  faulty,  and  anything  but 
straight,  and  when  Jules  was  himself 
again,  he  was  quite  out  of  breath. 

But  the  old  man  was  full  of  praise. 
"You  did  fine,  Jules!  Much  better 
than  my  first  time.  Birds  are  more  dif- 
ficult than  animals.  I  was  a  field 
mouse  the  first  time.  Well,  boy,  what 
did  you  think  of  it?" 

"It's  like  being  a  kite!  Everything  is 
so  small!  And  I  can  feel  things,  too!  I 
didn't  know  that  birds  felt  things,  Mr. 
Viator!  I  was  afraid  when  I  was  flying 
around  the  tower.  I  was  relieved 
when  I  got  back  inside.  And  Mr.  Via- 
tor, I  was  so  disappointed  when  I  had 
to  get  back  inside  my  body." 

"Yes,  I  know.  It's  always  like  that." 

"Mr.  Viator,  what  about  the  box?" 

"The  box.  In  that  box  is  what  gives 
this  place  its  power.  Without  it,  this 
place  would  be  just  another  monstros- 
ity of  man.  You  must  never  move  that 
box.  It  was  placed  here  long  ago, 
very,  carefully,  and  were  you  to  move 
it,  the  power  would  be  lost  forever. 
You  must  never,  never  look  inside  the 
box,  for  the  power  is  too  great.  It 
would  destroy  you." 

"Have  you  ever  looked  inside  the 
box,  Mr.  Viator?" 

"No." 

There  was  a  long  contemplation  by 
both  the  man  and  the  boy.  Slowly, 
the  old  man  pulled  something  shiny 
out  of  his  pocket. 

"Take  this  key,  Jules.  It  is  yours 
from  now  on.  Do  not  lose  it  or  give  it 
away.  Do  not  let  anyone  else  come 
here,  until  you  choose  your  replace- 
ment. Choose  him  well,  Jules,  for  if 
the  power  is  ever  lost,  it  can  never  be 
regained.  Go  now,  and  lock  the  door 
behind  you." 

"But  how  will  you  get  out,  Mr.  Via- 
tor?" 


As  soon  as  the  words  were  out  of 
his  mouth,  Jules  felt  very  stupid.  Si- 
lently, because  words  were  only  bur- 
densome, Jules  rose  and  walked 
down  the  steps,  out  into  the  bright 
sunlight.  After  he  locked  the  door,  a 
large,  powerful  bird,  one  accustomed 
to  a  long  journey,  caught  the  corner  of 
his  eye  as  it  circled  the  tower  once, 
then  flew  off  toward  the  horizon. 

Years  passed,  and  Jules  became 
even  more  adept  at  the  Secret  than 
Mr.  Viator  had  been.  One  snowy 
morning  Jules  was  sitting  on  the  cush- 
ion trying  to  decide  what  to  be  that 
day,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
beetle  at  the  far  side  of  the  room. 
Facinated,  Jules  watched  as  the  insect 
clumsily  made  its  way  across  the 
room.  Jules  could  almost  pity  the 
poor  little  beast.  .  .so  cumbersome 
was  his  body.  Jules  noticed  that  it  was 
heading  straight  for  the  box,  and  his 
interest  mounted.  Relentlessly  the  lit- 
tle fellow  marched  forward.  When  it 
was  no  more  than  six  inches  away 
from  the  box,  it  abruptly  stopped,  and 
for  all  of  Jules'  actions,  remained  mo- 
tionless. Jules  gingerly  kicked  it  with 
his  foot.  The  beetle  was  dead. 

That  night  Jules  could  not  stop 
thinking  about  the  box.  Demons 
sprang  out  of  boxes,  and  beguiling 
maidens  begged  him  to  enter.  The 
next  morning  his  head  ached,  and  he 
found  himself  possessed  with  a  long- 
ing to  visit  the  tower  immediatly,  de- 


spite pressing  business  elsewhere. 

Jules  sat  on  the  cushion  and  closed 
his  eyes.  In  his  mind,  he  imagined  a 
wolf.  But  intruding  on  the  image  was 
the  memory  of  his  nightmare.  The 
harder  he  tried  to  concentrate,  the 
dimmer  the  image  became.  Finally, 
he  abandoned  the  image  all  together, 
in  favor  of  a  field  mouse.  In  this  smal- 
ler form  he  would  usually  dash  off  into 
some  mysterious  crevice  in  the  wall, 
inaccessible  to  his  human  body.  But 
now,  the  box  took  all  of  his  attention. 
As  he  approached  it,  it  loomed  up 
menacingly  before  him,  and  took  on 
an  ugly,  wicked  look.  He  scurried  to- 
ward the  opposite  wall  as  he  remem- 
bered the  fate  of  the  beetle.  Then  he 
stared  at  it  with  two,  tiny,  unblinking 
eyes.  Finally,  the  trance  let  loose  of 
him,  and  he  returned  to  his  limp 
body,  gasping  for  breath. 

For  a  long  time  he  sat  motionless 
on  the  cushion,  eyes  closed,  heart 
pounding,  trying  vainly  to  put  the  ob- 
sessive thought  of  the  box  out  of  his 
mind.  Gradually,  he  gave  in  to  the 
sickening  thought  that  he  would  be 
plagued  as  long  as  he  remained  ig- 
norant of  the  contents  of  the  box.  He 
reached  out  a  trembling  hand,  but 
stopped  short  as  he  thought  of  how 
bitterly  disappointed  Mr.  Viator 
would  be  in  him.  But  his  dream  came 
back  to  him,  taunting  him,  and  he 
recklessly  grabbed  the  box  and 
snatched  off  the  lid. 

Inside  was  a  multi-faceted  spherical 
mirror.  Jules  tried  to  look  away,  but 
his  mind  was  caught.  He  could  see  his 
face  a  dozen  times,  and  his  mind  split 
into  a  dozen  images  of  himself.  Sud- 
denly there  were  twelve  Juleses  in  the 
tower.  He  fought  hard  to  get  back  into 
his  own  body,  panicing  because  he 
did  not  know  which  one  was  his  true 
self.  His  dozen  images  fought  each 
other,  and  in  the  confusion,  Jules 
dropped  the  mirror.  It  shattered,  and 
with  it  shattered  all  twelve  images  of 
Jules. 
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"What'U  it  be?"  "Beer,"  words 
heard  quite  often  around  Clemson 
-often  enough  to  make  it  necessary 
for  five  distributers  to  send  (together) 
27,000  gallons  of  beer  here  each 
week.  Believe  it  or  not,that  comes,  at 
14oz.  a  can,  to  246,857  cans  a  week 
or  22  cans  a  student,  if  you  assume 
students  drink  it  all.  Sounds  impress- 
ive doesn't  it?  Maybe,  but  beer  is  an 
old  and  honored  college  tradition  and 
almost  required  at  every  social  event 
on,  and  off,  campus.  Of  course,  beer 
drinking  doesn't  always  require  a 
party.  Maybe  you  just  want  to  sip  one 
at  a  bar,  while  you  concentrate  on 
something  better-looking,  or  get 
mildly  intoxicated  while  you  scream 
at  the  boob-tube  on  football  Sunday. 
What  better  way  to  celebrate  an  inter- 
ception by  Charlie  Waters,  ex- 
Clemson  Tiger,  than  with  a  nice,  cool 
beer?  It  helps  to  be  a  Dallas  fan 
though.  The  point  is  that  we  do  our 
share  of  drinking  here.  It  is  an  en- 


thusiastically accepted  part  of  life  at 
Clemson. 

The  strength  of  bread, 

the  fire  of  wine, 

O  noble  barley  juice  are  thine. 

Tivdi 

And  exactly  what  is  this  liquid  that 
commands  so  much  fascination?  The 
very  ancient  Egyptions  made  beer 
from  crumbled  barley  bread  mixed 
with  water,  refined  into  something 
palatable-barely.  The  Kaffirs  of 
southern  Africa  made  their  brew  from 
millet.  Further  north,  Nubians, 
Sudanese,  and  Abyssinians  devel- 
oped a  beverage  they  called  bousa 
(origin  of  the  word  "booze", 
perhaps?)  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Nor- 
mons  drank  a  very  earthy  beer,  fla- 
vored with  bark  and  leaves  of  oak, 
ash,  and  tamarish,  which  were  also 
used  in  tanning  animal  hides.  Sounds 
delightful  doesn't  it?  But  Shakes- 
peare's father,  the  offical  ale  taster  of 


Stratford-on-Avon,  had  a  much  bet- 
ter drink  to  sample.  They  replaced  the 
bark  and  leaves  with  hops,  imported 
from  Germany  by  way  of  Flemish 
immigrants  settling  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  Actually,  it  was  technically  ale, 
not  beer,  but  there  isn't  much  differ- 
ence: ale  is  fermented  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  its  yeast  stays  at  the 
top,  instead  of  sinking  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vat.. 

The  staple  beer  in  the  U.S.  today  is 
lager  beer.  It  arrived  here  in  the 
1840's,  with  a  mass  of  German  im- 
migrants. The  beer  gets  its  name  from 
the  process  it  goes  through:  as  the 
beer  ferments,  it  is  "lagered"  or 
stored,  giving  off  gas  that  is  later  rein- 
troduced, giving  it  its'  carbona- 
tion.1 

Today,  and  throughout  recent  his- 
tory, beer  is  taken  seriously  and  man- 
ufactured with  care.  There  are  reg- 
ulations to  insure  that  only  the  best 
water  (spring  water,  of  course), 
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grains,  yeast,  bark  and  leaves  are 
used.  If  we  have  to  use  bark  and 
leaves,  they  might  as  well  be  the  best. 

Religion  and  beer  have  had  a 
rather  unique  relationship  -they  could 
never  decide,  for  good,  whether  they 
loved  each  other.  The  grand  old 
Egyptains  (bless  their  hearts)  thanked 
-with  a  slight  wobble-  Osiris,  their  god 
of  "beneficent  principles",  for  the 
wonderful  invention  of  beer.  The  Al- 
lemanni,  a  large  German  tribe  that 
lived  between  the  rivers  of  Main  and 
Danube,  attached  great  importance 
to  their  beer.  Their  priests  never  al- 
lowed it  out  of  their  sight  (for  as  long 
as  they  could  still  focus)  while  it  was 
brewed.  They  even  had  to  bless  it 
with  many  solemnf?)  rights  before  it 
could  be  used.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  monks  were  the  primary 
brewers,  and  it  was  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  that  the  process  of 
"under  fermentation"  (i.e.  lazy 
yeast),  which  distinguishes  beer  from 
ale  was  developed.  Christians  have 
been  associated  with  beer  from  al- 
most the  thirteenth  century.  The 
monks  were  really  kind  of  attached  to 
it;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  brew 
two  different  kinds  of  beer.  One  for 
the  head  honchos  (grade  A  leaves), 
and  one  for  the  peasants  (grade  lousy 
bark).  Martin  Luthers'  fondness  for 
beer  is  also  well  documented.  On  the 
evening  of  that  eventful  day  in  Worms 
in  1521,  the  Duke  Erich  Von 
Braushweig  sent  Luther  a  pot  of  his 
favorite  beer.2 

Work  is  the  curse  of  the  drinking  class. 
Oscar  Wilde 

On  their  search  for  religious  free- 
dom in  the  New  World,  in  1620,  the 
pilgrims,  headed  for  Virginia,  cut  their 
trip  short.  They  had  food  and  water, 
but  they,  unfortunately,  ran  out  of 
beer.  In  other  words, you  can't  find 
freedom  without  beer?  There  is  little 
need  to  describe  the  present  mood  of 
the  church  towards  beer  today..  The 
greatest  friend  of  beer  in  the  past,  is  its 
greatest  enemy  today.  Grasious, 
that's  one  hell  of  a  hangover!  Of 
course,  the  church  is  not  beer's  only 
old  friend.  Such  inconsequential  fools 
as  pharoahs,  kings,  goverment  and 
military  leaders  have  all  voiced  (in  the 


wee  hours,  and  a  bit  loudly  perhaps, 
but.  .  .)  their  praise  of  beer.  One 
pharoah  even  got  so  excited  he  gave 
his  subjects  an  annual  allotment  of 
beer.  They  were  sorry  to  see  that  one 
go! 

Unlike  our  popular  pharoah,  the 
Romans  considered  beer  a  luxury 
that  only  leaders  should  be  allowed. 
Yes!  but  remember,  the  Roman  Em- 
pire fell.  Julius  Caesar  had  great  feast 
where  he  served  beer  in  golden  gob- 
lets, while  his  guests-as  all  beer  drin- 
kers seem  to  do  eventually-  sang 
songs  praising  beer.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  century  Saxons,  when  in 
council,  would  only  consider  ques- 
tions of  importance  after  drinking 
beer  in  common  from  a  large  stone 
mug.  They  didn't  accomplish  much, 
but  they  sure  spent  an  awful  amount 
of  time  in  council!  Charlemagne 
placed  great  importance  on  his  beer 
also  -he  gave  personal  directions  on 
how  it  should  be  brewed  for  his  court, 
and  was  as  picky  about  his  brew- 
masters  as  he  was  about  his  coun- 
selors and  leaders.  To  celibrate  his 
defeat  of  the  Saxon  at  Paderborn  in 
777A.D.,  he  held  a  great  feast,  bap- 
tized thousands  of  Saxon  warriors, 
and  then  served  them  beer  he  had 
brewed. 

Somewhere  around  then,  a  detest- 
able concotion  called  coffee  snuck  in 
to  upset  the  beer  drinkers.  They 
thought  it  was  being  drunk  too  often. 
Fredrick  the  Great  erected  huge  cof- 
fee roasting  houses,  and  gave  them  a 
monopoly  on  the  coffee  market,  to 
ensure  that  only  the  nobility  were  al- 
lowed to  roast  coffee  beans.  "Coffee 
smellers" or,  spies,  were  used  to  sniff 
out  unholy  breakers  of  this  law.  On 
September  13,  1777,  the  king  issued 
his  celebrated  "Coffee  and  Beer  Man- 
ifesto," which  read  as  follows,  "  It  is 
disgusting  to  notice  the  increase  in  the 
quanity  of  coffee  used  by  my  subjects, 
and  the  amount  of  money  that  goes 
out  of  the  country  in  consequence. 
Everybody  is  using  coffee.  If  possible, 
this  must  be  prevented.  My  people 
must  drink  beer.  His  majesty  was 
brought  up  on  beer,  and  so  were  his 
officers  and  soldiers.  Many  battles 
have  been  fought  and  won  by  soldiers 


nourished  on  beer,  and  the  king  does 
not  believe  that  coffee-drinking  sol- 
diers can  be  depended  on  to  endure 
hardship  or  to  beat  his  enemies  in  the 
case  of  another  war."  Apparently, 
good  Fredrick  never  had  to  bring 
himself  and  his  date  home  sober!  But, 
his  wishes  were  obeyed  -coffee  sales 
decreased,  while  beer  sales  in- 
creased. Thanks  to  Fredrick,  Prussia 
became  a  jolly  Prussia,  as  more 
people  got  drunk,  and  less  got  sober. 

In  the  United  States,  such  infamous 
people  as  George  Washington,  Wil- 
liam Penn,  Samuel  Adams,  and 
James  Oglethorpe  were  all  beer  bre- 
wers. Penn,  a  good  Quaker,  (religion 
was  still  in  love)  was  a  big  beer  man 
-there  was  never  any  lack  of  it  in  his 
home.  At  regional  country  dances 
and  fairs,  his  beer  was  the  beverage 
used.  Under  Penn's  leadership,  the 
Pennsylvania  colony  established  reg- 
ulations permitting  beer  to  be  sold 
without  license,  and  this  continued, 
under  state  law,  until  1847.  Temper- 
ance was  around  in  the  1800's  to  give 
drinkers  a  conscience,  but  beer 
wasn't  included  then.  Goverment 
and  religious  leaders  considered  its 
alcohol  content  low  enough  for  it  to 
be  exempted.  So  people  were  forced 
to  get  drunk  a  little  slower  (it's  called 
"effective  legislation"). 

Those  who  drink  beer,  will  also  think 

beer.     Washington  Irving 

Enough  history  already.  Now  let's 
get  down  to  the  good  part  -drinking  it! 
Try  to  imagine  the  oceans  of  beer  that 
have  been  consumed  since  the  first 
belch,  and  the  time  and  effort  that's 
gone  into  the  act.  Throughout  history 
(don't  ask  me  how  that  snuck  back  in 
here),  beer  drinkers  have  invented  all 
sorts  of  sadistic  little  social  customs  for 
drinking  beer,  so  that  you  either  die 
laughing  at  each  other,  or  drown,  lit- 
erally. If  you  like  to  get  beer  all  over 
you,  as  well  as  in  you  (might  as  well  be 
consistant),  then  go  to  Germany. 
They  have  a  great  little  custom  they 
call  "boot  of  beer",  where  they 
drink  their  beer  out  of  a  ceramic  boot, 
everyone  taking  his  turn  at  chugging. 
As  the  beer  level  falls,  things  get  in- 
teresting, because  when  it  reaches  the 
toe,  the  vacuum  holding  the  beer  in 
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there  breaks,  and  out  flows  the  beer 
-all  over  you,  very  cute.  And  you  have 
to  buy  the  next  round,  unless  you 
have  a  mouth  like  a  whale  and  can 
swallow  it  all  very  quickly.  Then  the 
cat  before  you  with  his  mouth  hang- 
ing open  gets  to  buy  the  next  round 
(you  just  belch  and  smile  conten- 
tedly). The  English  have  a  similar  cus- 
tom called  the  "yard  of  beer",  which 
operates  the  same  way.  Once  again 
returning  to  Germany,  we  find  the 
"German  Competition  Beer  Mug". 
With  this  competition  you  get  a  large 
beer  mug,  the  larger  the  better,  and 
everybody  chips  in  to  fill  it  for  the  first 
round.  The  mug  is  past  from  person 
to  person,  and  each  drinks  as  much  as 
he  can  then  passes  it  on.  As  the  mug  is 
emptied  things  start  to  get  interesting, 
because  the  person  that  passes  the 
mug  to  the  individual  that  empties  it 
has  to  pay  for  the  next  round.  As  the 
mug  is  emptied  you  have  more  and 
more  chugging  in  an  attempt  to  finsh 
it  off  so  that  you  won't  have  to  pay  for 
filling  it  up.  In  a  competition  a  good 


chugger  can  get  drunk  for  nothing. 

Despite  the  crazy  little  twists  people 
come  up  with,  drinking  beer  doesn't 
get  too  complicated.  But  choosing 
which  beer  to  drink  can.  There  are 
only  25  to  35  different  kinds  of  beer 
sold  in  this  area  alone.  Take' em  one 
at  a  time,  and  you  could  get  very 
drunk  before  you  found  the  "best" 
beer.  By  then  it  all  tastes  good. 

So  the  C  hronicle  decided  to  do  the 
work  for  you  (that's  our  excuse),  and 
hold  a  beer  tasting  session,  inviting 
students  to  come  sample  free.  Would 
you  believe  no  one  showed  up?  We 
had  to  send  the  National  Guard  home 
in  one  piece.  But  we  tried  again,  and 
this  time,  we  enlisted  the  help  of  some 
of  the  Greeks,  and  we  wrote  the 
names  down, (in  case  of  no  shows). 
For  tasters,  we  had  16  people,  both 
Greeks  and  civilians,  with  repre- 
sentitives  from  the  major  distributers 
present.  Now,  the  orginal  ale  tasters  in 
London,  called  Connors,  knew  how 
to  judge  beer  properly:  they  used 
leather  trousers.  To  test  the  brew, 


they  poured  a  little  of  it  on  a  wooden 
bench  and  sat  on  it.  If,  after  three 
minutes,  their  trousers  stuck  to  the 
bench,  the  beer  was  proclaimed 
"good  for  a  man's  body  in  lawful 
measure".  Howerver,  the  Chronicle 
preferred  to  stick  to  drinking  it,  and  let 
the  Connors  sit  on  it.  So  we  divided 
the  16  people  into  4  groups,  and  gave 
each  person  either  3  or  4  brands  of 
different  beer,  in  unmarked  glasses. 
Each  group  choose  the  two  beers  it 
liked  best,  and  the  total  of  eight  beers 
were  tested  as  finalists.  Everyone 
sampled  all  eight,  and  voted  for  the 
one  they  liked  best.  "The  ballot 
please.  Thank  you.  And  the  winner 
is.  .  .." 

1st.  Old  Milwaukee 

2nd.  Miller  Lite 

3rd.  Schlitz  Lite 
The  above  beers  were  choosen 
from  the  following. 

Budweiser 

Mchelob 

Miller  High  Life 

Pearl 


CHEVROLET,  INCORPORATED 


YOUR  ONE  STOP 
CENTER  FOR 
NEW  CHEVROLETS 
USED  CARS,  PARTS 
AUTHORIZED  SERVICE 


EXPERT 

AUTO 
REPAIRS 


COMPUTE 
»O01f  *  FRAN 
SHOP 


Authorized 

SALES  •  PARTS 
SERVICE 


225-5481 


910  SO.  MAIN 


ANDERSON.  S.  C. 


master  charge 


The  Good  Earth 

"Bringing  people  closer  to  the  wilderness 
-retail  &  rentals  in  backpacking,  climbing, 
Whitewater,  and  cross-country  skiing 
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Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  Beer 

Andeker 

Schlitz 

Schlitz  Lite 

Stroh's 

Lowenbrau 

Pearl  Lite 

The  Chronicle  would  like  to  thank 
the  Study  Hall  and  the  distributers  for 
making  the  beer  tasting  contest  possi- 
ble. 

Until  later,  cheers!  Bottoms  up! 
And  pass  another  beer,  writing  is  hard 
work. 

1.  Penthouse,  May,  1975,  pages  131, 
133,  142.&  143. 

2.  Beer:  Its  History  and  Its  Economics 
as  a  National  Beverage,  F.  W.  Salem, 
Arno  Press,  A  New  York  Times  Co., 
New  York,  New  York,  1880 

3.  Playboy's  Host  and  Bar  Book, 
Thomas  Mario,  Playboy  Press  Book, 
Chicago, Illinois,  pages  104-110 


Untitled 

Words  form  and  leave,  taking  with  them 

troubles  and  cares, 
You  feel  the  sand  melt  at  your  feet, 

and  stare  into  the  blackness  that  was  the  horizon. 
A  step  into  the  void, 

and  the  voices  recede  into  the  distance; 
In  your  solitude  you  examine  your  cares, 

and  they  are  gone. 
You  are  alone  in  the  blackness, 

and  you  gain  from  your  solitude. 
Your  companions  are  the  stars,  and 

the  oneness  you  feel 
with  the  heavens. 
Strength  is  gained  from  your  solitude 

and  your  emptiness  is  filled. 
At  the  edge  of  the  universe  you  pause, 

and  step  back  onto  the  world  that  bore  you. 

Doc  Holliday 


HAVE  A  PEPSI  DAY 

GO 

TIGERS 

Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Company, 
Anderson,  South  Carolina 
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How  a  19-year-old  college  sophomore  can 
become  a  21 -year- old  Army  officer 


The  Army  offers  college  sophomores  the 
opportunity  to  earn  an  officer's  commission  in 
two  years. 

It's  tough,  but  the  people  who  can  manage 
it  are  the  people  we  want  to  manage  the  men, 
money  and  materials  of  the  United  States  Army. 

You  apply  for  the  special  Two- Year  Army 
ROTC  Program  during  your  sophomore  year. 
Then  attend  a  six-week  Basic  Camp,  with  pay. 

You'll  learn  what  it  takes  to  be  a  soldier— 
to  have  your  body  toughened,  your  confidence 
developed. 

Do  well  and  you  can  qualify  for  the  Army 
ROTC  Advanced  Course  in  the  fall.  Do  excep- 
tionally well,  and  you  may  be  heading  back  to 
college,  with  a  two-year  full  tuition  scholarship. 

For  the  next  two  years  you'll  learn  what  it 
takes  to  be  an  Army  officer.  You'll  be  challenged 
both  mentally  and  physically.  You'll  get  the  kind 
of  management  and  leadership  experience  that 
will  be  an  asset  to  you  in  any  career,  military  or 
civilian.  You'll  receive  a  yearly  living  allowance 
of  up  to  $1,000  each  year  you're  enrolled  in 
Advanced  ROTC.  When  you  graduate,  you'll 


have  earned  your  college  degree  along  with  the 
gold  bars  of  an  officer  and  serve  in  the  active 
Army,  Army  National  Guard  or  the  Army 
Reserve. 

The  Two-Year  Army  ROTC  Program.  If 
that's  the  kind  of  challenge  you're  looking  for, 
you're  the  kind  of  student  we're  looking  for. 


ARMY  R.O.T.C. 
105  TILLMAN  HALL 
CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 
CLEMSON,  S.C.  29632 
656-3107/3108 


ARMY  ROTC. 
LEARN  WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  LEAD. 
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It  was  fun.  My  curiosity  led  me 
around  campus,  away  from  Clemson, 
and  then  back  again.  I  logged  my 
adventures — come,  travel  with 

me.  .  . 

Entry  1.  At  the  door  of  Hanover 
House,  I  was  greeted  by  the  hostess 
Vera  Cantrel.  In  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions, she  explained  Hanover  House 
had  been  named  in  1716  by  Paul  de 
St.  Julien,  a  former  occupant,  in 
honor  of  King  George  I. 

The  house  hasn't  always  been  at 
Clemson.  It  was  located  in  the  Low 
Country  of  South  Carolina,  but  was 
moved  in  the  1940's  when  a  group  of 
interested  Clemson  citizens  wanted  to 
save  this  landmark,  which  had  been 
in  the  Ravenel  family  for  138  years, 
from  destruction.  It  was  in  the  path  of 
a  proposed  hydro- electric  plant. 

I  was  amazed  to  discover  that  every 
"handmade  brick, window,  door, 
mantle,  and  piece  of  framework"  was 
scrupulously  "marked,  photo- 
graphed, and  replaced  in  its  original 
position — 250  miles  to  the  north". 

Later  in  the  day,  taking  swimming 
gear  and  a  towel,  I  began  my  attempt 
to  conquer  the  challenge  offered  by 
Isaqueena  Dam.  After  a  quiet,  scenic 
ride,  my  senses  were  awakened  by 
the  sounds  of  crashing  water  and  by 
voices  screaming,  "Geronimo!".  I 
soon  discovered  the  source  of  all  this 
noise:  a  thirty  foot  dam  and  ten  insane 
people  sliding  down  this  monster. 

Somewhat  recluctantly,  I  entered 
the  water  and  approached  the  edge  of 
the  dam.  With  a  deep  breath,  a  short 
prayer,  and  a  small  heave,  I  felt  myself 
fall  helplessly  over  the  edge  and  down 
the  side,  finally  submerging  into  the 
backwaters  of  Lake  Hartwell.  Pro- 
udly, I  made  my  triumphant  exit  from 
the  water,  eager  to  slide  again. 

Entry  2.  Imagining  ourselves  to  be 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  charting  an  un- 
known waterway  through  an  unset- 
tled land,  my  father  and  I  paddled  the 
Chattooga.  We  floated  past  trout 
fishermen,  complete  with  waders  and 
hats  that  jangled  with  lures  and  flies. 

We  viewed  the  banks  of  the  river  as 
landscapes  drifting  by  the  window  of 
a  droning  train,  until  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible quiver  in  a  mountain  laurel 
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Hanover  House  a 


Chattooga  River  > 


bush  alerted  me.  I  signaled  to  my 
father  for  silence.  Drops  from  our 
raised  paddles  plinked  into  the  water, 
as  we  watched  a  fawn  lower  its  slen- 
der neck  to  drink. 

Our  silence  magnified  the  grumbl- 
ing of  angry  water.  Bull  Sluice  was 
issuing  a  challenge  for  hand-to-hand 


A  Chattooga  River 
<  Isaqueena  Dam 


ere  and  "Back  TLgain 


■ 


combat  so  we  propelled  our  canoe 
into  the  rapids  in  acceptance.  Murky 
forms  lurched  from  beneath  the 
river's  surface  in  an  attempt  to  im- 
pede our  charge. 

Once  through  the  rapids,  we  halted 
to  thaw  our  frozen  nerves.  We 
laughed  tight,  high  throated  laughs, 
and  wondered  if  the  'murky  forms' 
were  disappointed  in  our  victory. 

Entry  3.  My  nephew  and  I  went  to 
Keowee  Toxaway  Center.  After  walk- 
ing through  a  tunnel-like  corridor,  we 


were  shown  examples  of  basic  and 
natural  energy.  The  audio  visual  por- 
tion of  the  tour  explained  the  history 
of  man's  search  for  energy.  The  tour 
concluded  with  possible  means  to  se- 
cure energy  for  electricity  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  were  fascinated  with  the  dem- 
onstrations (small  scale,  of  course)  of 
the  nuclear  reactor.  Before  we  left  the 
center,  we  stopped  to  look  at  the 
three  highly  guarded  reactors.  I 
thought  of  the  devastation  a  reactor 
could  cause  if  it  exploded,  but  an  au- 
thority assured  me  that  the  chances  of 
this  occuring  were  nonexistent. 

My  fears  allayed,  we  left. 

Hungry  after  our  tour,  we  ate  a  pic- 
nic supper  in  the  pagoda  at  the  Clem- 
son  Horticultural  Gardens.  Squirrels 
scampered  under  the  benches  and 
sampled  tidbits  from  our  fare. 

We  tried  to  teach  ourselves  Braille 
while  reading  the  accompanying 
signs  identifying  the  various  flora.  We 
also  threw  bread  crumbs  to  a  beauti- 
ful white  duck  and  her  brood  of  six- 
teen ducklings. 

Shadows  lengthened,  and  I  ex- 
pected to  see  someone  come  from 
the  Early  American  tool  shed  or  grist 
mill  to  gather  produce.  On  our  way 
home,  we  stopped  by  the  caboose 
and  scrawled  our  names  in  the  regis- 
ter, letting  all  who  would  come  after 
us  know  that  we  had  been  there. 

Entry  4.  Motoring  through  a  moun- 
tainous area  in  northern  South  Caro- 
lina, I  stumbled  across  a  most  unique 
niche.  The  hiking  trail  near  the  U.S. 
Fish  Hatchery  took  me  through  lush 
greenery  along  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Chattooga  River.  I  was  calmed  by  the 
cool,  damp  valley  floor;  the  water 
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tempted  me  to  wonder  on  and  on  into 
what  seemed  a  world  forgotten  by 
time.  I  trekked  inward,  amazed  by  the 
profusion  of  sounds,  colors,  and  life. 
Finally  realizing  that  my  travels  must 
end  or  I  would  be  engulfed  by  dark- 
ness, I  turned  towards  home. 

Entry  5.  Reflecting  the  beauty  of 
nature  around  it,  Looking  Glass  Falls 
is  aptly  named.  My  friends  and  I 
headed  for  Pisgah  Forest  today  to 
look  in  the  "glass".  We  stood  aghast 


Looking  Glass  Falls  A 

Blue  Ridge  Parkway  > 


at  the  sight.  Looking  Glass  Rock,  an 
outcropping  of  granite,  cast  its 
shadow  upon  the  plunging  water, 
which  lightly  sprayed  our  jackets.  The 
roar  of  the  Falls  was  so  loud,  it 
drowned  out  our  words.  Inspired,  we 
decided  to  continue  to  Toxaway  Falls. 

Indians  named  it  Tojax  or  Tocax, 
but  the  Spanish,  when  they  explored 
the  region,  changed  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  to  Toxaway. 


Imagining  that  we  were  those 
Spanish  explorers,  we  roamed  about 
and  viewed  the  Falls  from  every 
angle.  Our  adventurous  spirits  began 
to  lag,  our  minds  to  boggle,  our 
bodies  to  fatigue,  so  we  headed 
home. 

Entry  6.  My  uncle  and  I  visited  Dry 
Falls  where  it  is  rumored  trolls  lurk  in 
among  the  rocks.  My  uncle  explained 
that  trolls  are  a  sign  of  good  luck,  so 
we  sang  "troll-luring"  songs.  While 
hiking  the  wooded  trail,  we  hummed 
our  songs  and  hoped  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  creatures.  Instead  we 
came  upon  Dry  Falls,  framed  by  tree 
branches  above  and  the  footpath  be- 
low. Momentarily,  we  forgot  about 
trolls  as  our  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  intriguing  water  fall. 

Hastened  by  the  encroaching 
darkness,  we  left,  slightly  disap- 
pointed in  having  only  found  one 
good  luck  charm  -the  Falls. 

Entry  7.  At  Brevard.  North  Caroli- 
na, I  found  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway!  I 
carefully  drove,  and  gazed  at  the 
fields  and  towns  nestled  in  the  valleys 
below  me.  Sunlight  sparkled  on  reds 
and  yellows  and  filigreed  the  forest 
floor  and  parts  of  the  road.  I  stopped 
the  car  and  watched  as  one  by  one. 
Monarchs  migrating  from  winter, 
dropped  lightly  around  me  like  rusty 
leaves. 

Entry  8.  A  new  day!  A  new  place. 


A  Dry  Falls 


A  Toxaway  Falls 
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Onward,  down  a  shady  lane  at  Toc- 
coa  Falls,  we  walked,  though  many  of 
us  found  skipping  appropriate  to  the 
morning's  freshness. 

Easily  we  sifted  through  a  moun- 
tain gift  shop,  then  crunched  on  down 
a  pebbled  walk  which  was  followed 
on  on  the  left  by  a  bed  of  crisp, 
autumn-dried  azaleas  and  zinnias, 
and  was  following  on  the  right  a 
rocky,  songful  stream,  hinting  in  its, 
song  of  a  change  ahead.  Suddenly, 
unexpectedly,  the  rocky  bottom  was 
no  more,  and  the  white  ribbon  un- 
raveled itself  gracefully  down  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  into  the  con- 
fines of  its  own  clear  pool.  Truly,  this 
was  but  a  feminine  little  lady  com- 
pared to  the  uninhibited  ruthlessness 
of  Whitewater  Falls. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  we  arrived 
at  the  famous  Sliding  Rock.  In  the 
summer,  people  don  bathing  suits  or 
old  jeans  to  slide  down  the  rocks  to 
end  up  in  a  soaking  splash.  For  the 
more  adventurous  persons  there  is 
Gaudy  Rock  which  is  steeper,  faster, 
and  therefore  more  dangerous.  Lurk- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  dark,  still 
pool  with  t-h-i-n-g-s  in  it. 

Rather  than  "experiencing" 
Gaudy  Rock,  we  decided  to  go  to 
Table  Rock.  There,  the  trail  frolicked 
easily  up  and  around  trees  and  rocks, 
and  we  didn't  mind  the  climb  because 


v  Sliding  Rock 


our  senses  were  busy  absorbing  the 
brilliant  oranges  and  golds  of  dappled 
leaves.  At  the  summit,  we  let  our 
strength  catch  up  with  our  soaring 
emotions  for  a  moment  before  chal- 
lenging the  stinging  wind  on  the  open 
face  beyond.  At  least  a  thousand  feet 
below  us,  a  lake,  cupped  by  the  val- 


Gaudy  Rock  a 


Table  Rock  a 
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ley,  was  so  azure  and  crystal  we  fan- 
cied it  touched  only  by  our  gaze.  Re- 
gretfully the  freezing  air  forced  us 
from  our  rough  haven. 

Entry  9.  What  a  windy  day  it  was!  A 
friend  and  I  went  to  Fort  Hill,  planta- 
tion home  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  The 
hostess,  Mrs.  Revelie  Brannon,  told 
us  a  brief  history  of  the  mansion  while 
we  signed  the  register.  We  learned 
that  Clemson  University  was  not  here 
100  years  ago,  but  Fort  Hill  was.  The 
plantation  luxuries  gave  Calhoun  the 
time  he  needed  to  develop  the  logical 
arguments  he  was  famous  for.  Envi- 
sioning the  grand  parties  -talk  of  cot- 
ton, slaves,  "Old  Hickory",  and 
Webster  echoed  in  our  minds  as  we 
ambled  through  the  halls.  We  spent 
our  time  playing  "trivia"  with  the  in- 
formation on  the  plaques.  Almost 
every  item  or  piece  of  furniture  has  a 
unique  history  of  its  own. 

Having  learned  that  the  oldest  part 
of  the  house  had  been  built  by  James 
McElhenny,  a  pastor  of  the  Old  Stone 
Church,  I  decided  to  make  the  church 


my  next  stop. 

The  heritage  of  the  South  is  buried 
deep  within  the  walls  of  the  Old  Stone 
Church,  as  well  as  in  the  cemetery 
behind  it.  Once  I  passed  through  the 
doors,  serenity  settled  in  me  as  I  gazed 
at  the  cool  fieldstone  walls.  Days  of 
slavery  were  reborn  as  I  fancied  I 
heard  low,  rhythmic  voices  singing 
"Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot"  from 
high  in  the  balcony.  The  song  pur- 
sued me  into  the  somber  graveyard, 
where  I  pored  over  General  Andrew 
Picken's  headstone. 

Entry  10.  My  roommate  and  I 
began  the  day  exploring  Stumphouse 
Mountain.  Fearing  gobblins,  we  tip- 
toed into  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel. 
We  were  drawn  deeper  by  a  circle  of 
light  on  the  ground  ahead.  It  fell  from 
an  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  cavern. 
From  this  point  the  passage  grew 
much  darker.  Having  no  torch,  we 
retraced  our  steps. 

Outside  the  entrance,  we  noticed  a 
worn  path  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  path  led  us  to  that  same 


opening  in  the  roof  of  the  tunnel. 

Anxious  to  break  the  spell  of  the 
cavern,  we  hiked  down  a  vertical  trail, 
trying  to  sidestep  the  roots  as  they 
grabbed  for  our  feet.  From  this  van- 
tage point,  the  water  of  a  stream  that 
we  had  been  following  bounced  over 
stone  tiers  and  concluded  its  flight 
only  inches  from  us.  We  relished  the 
splashing  water  over  our  dirty,  sweat 
soaked  bodies.  We  were  rejuvenated 
for  our  return. 

Entry  11.  The  sounds  of  the  battle 
reverberated  in  my  head.  I  looked  up, 
startled,  to  see  nothing.  The  star- 
shaped  earthen  fort  had  held  its  sec- 
rets and  sufferings  from  me,  now  it 
seemed  ready  to  spill.  As  I  listened 
intently,  it  was  revealed  to  me  that  the 
very  ground  on  which  1  stood  was  the 
site  of  the  first  land  battle,  in  the 
South,  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  I 
learned  that  James  Birmingham,  a 
Long  Cane  Militia  Volunteer  who  was 
the  first  South  Carolinian  killed  in  the 
war,  met  his  death  in  that  battle.  And 
the  path  I  had  followed  was  once  a 
much  used  trail  connecting  this  post 
to  others  at  Charleston,  Columbia, 
and  Keowee. 

After  digesting  these  facts,  I  re- 
treated along  the  path  while  images  of 
fire-spitting  cannons  hurled  through 
my  mind. 

Entry  12.  We  found  Sycamore 
City,  a  reminder  of  the  "Old  West", 
hidden  in  the  small,  bustling  town  of 
Seneca.  Built  entirely  by  Seneca  resi- 
dent D.  Land,  this  community  was 
intricately  designed  to  show  every  as- 
pect of  the  pioneer  period.  We  adven- 
turers relished  this  retreat  into  the 
past,  this  experience  of  an  era  gone 
by. 

Winding  our  way  over  a  path 


flanked  by  a  well  and  a  goldfish  pond, 
we  soon  were  amazed  by  an  as- 
semblage of  old  wooden  buildings:  a 
jail,  a  general  store,  a  blacksmith 
shop,  and  a  dancehall.  Any  minute 
we  expected  to  hear  the  sounds  of  a 
gunfight  or  see  the  loser  of  a  barroom 
brawl  crash  through  the  saloon  win- 
dow. 

This  little-known  town  captures  the 
spirit  of  the  "Wild  West",  an  unforget- 
table part  of  our  history. 

So  long,  Sheriff. 

Entry  13.  After  a  short  drive  from 
Walhalla,  we  ventured  into  the  lazy 
mountain  community  of  Highlands, 
N.C.  Beckoning  to  us  were  a  number 
of  varied  shops,  quaint  inns,  and 
mammoth  golf  courses.  The  shops 
provided  us  with  a  chance  to  pur- 
chase oriental  objects  of  art,  and  good 
ole  American  crafts. 

Talking  and  rubbing  elbows  with 
the  genteel,  pleasant  folk  gave  us  the 
feeling  of  relaxing  on  a  porch  in  a 
rocking  chair  and  watching  the  world 
pass  by. 

We  surely  found  it  hard  to  return  to 
the  hectic  pace  of  Clemson  after 
being  lulled  by  the  leisurely  atmos- 
phere encountered  in  Highlands. 

Entry  14.  On  a  drive  through  the 


rolling  farmland  of  Anderson  County, 
we  turned  from  the  two-lane  highway 
into  the  parking  lot  of  a  large  open-air 
market.  People  from  the  surrounding 
counties  of  S.C.  and  Ga.  had 
crowded  into  this  former  cow  pasture 
to  find  bargains. 

A  multitude  of  gewgaws  and  trin- 
kets were  available:  every  kind  of 
rusted  spring  brackets,  and  hubcaps, 
and  eight  track  tapes  which  promise 
in  fine  print  to  be  "authentic  reprod- 
uctions of  original  artist",  and  chic- 
kens, and  record  albums,  and  collec- 
tions of  comic  books,  and  antique 
furniture,  and.  .  . 

Money  all  spent,  we  headed  home 
from  the  "South's  largest  flea  mar- 
ket". 

Entry  15.  Armed  only  with  cameras 
and  a  sense  of  adventure,  we  reached 
Helen,  Ga.  after  a  pleasant,  quiet  ride. 
Gay,  Barvarian  music  greeted  us  as 
we  entered  the  Alpine  village. 

The  shops  in  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage caught  our  attention,  and  some 
of  our  money  as  we  exchanged  cur- 
rency for  more  lasting  treasures.  We 
routed  through  most  of  the  shops, 
discovering  novelties  ranging  from 
eight  gallon  beer  steins  to  100  lb.  clam 
shells,  from  lederhosen  to  hand- 


crafted doll  furniture,  from  Christmas 
chimes  to  trolls. 

The  sun  danced  across  the  sky  and 
brought  more  and  more  sojourners 
into  the  welcoming  village.  It  was  be- 
coming crowded.  Staying  meant 
opening  ourselves  to  disappointment: 
we  left,  our  illusion  intact. 

Final  Entry.  My  special  place.  .  . 

I  was  alone  there.  Only  alone  do  I 
wish  to  be  there.  Yes,  the  waters 
teased  and  danced  over  my  naked 
figure  lying  in  this  marvel  of  creation, 
but  that  in  itself  is  not  unusual.  The 
sun  warmed  and  dried  me,  but 


everywhere  the  sun  is  available  to 
warm  and  dry.  I  mean,  rocks  are 
rocks,  and  sun  is  sun;  in  fact,  there  is 
nothing  particularly  great  about  the 
place  (though  there  could  be).  Ex- 
cept., it  is  my  place.  I  reaffirmed  the 
fact  of  my  existance  there,  I  was  "I" 
there.  I  proclaimed  my  individuality  to 
myplace  and  it  proclaimed  itself  to 
me.  I  lived.  I  was  ready  to  die. 

Yes,  it's  wonderful,  my  place.  I 
won't  tell  you  where  it  is,  cause, re- 
member, it's  my  place.  Sure  you  may 
find  it  by  accident  and  borrow  it  for  a 
while,  but  it's  mine.  You  may  or  may 
not  be  impressed  -I  don't  care.  Prob- 
ably, you'll  walk  right  over  it  cause 
you'll  have  a  waterfall  to  see,  and  you 
must  get  those  pictures  for  Mom  or 
your  lover  or  your  scrapbook.  There 
is  the  chance  that  you  could  be  struck 
by  the  spot,  however,  and  though  I 
could  then  still  say  that  "in-my-heart" 
it's  my  place,  it  wouldn't  be  my  place 
really.  So  I'll  be  extra  careful  not  to 
hint,  just  in  case.  Oh,  I  rejoice  over  my 
place!  So,  go  -run  about  and  get  your 
snapshots  and  have  your  nice  Sun- 
day afternoons  in  the  mountains,  with 
everyone  else  in  the  world.  When  you 
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have  a  little  time,  though,  a  free  day 
maybe,  find  yourself  a  spot  (a  spon- 
taneous "this  is  it"  -I  hope)  and,  in 
your  heart,  love  it,  claim  it.  Then  don't 
tell  anyone  so  it  will  really  be  yours. 
Perphas  then,  you  will  understand  my 
seeming  selfishness. 
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The  old  man  couldn't  get  around, 
like  he  used  to  in  his  younger  days.  At 
eighty-five  his  life  was  beginning  to 
reach  for  its  last  spark.  He  didn't  do 
much  anymore,  just  sat  in  the  shade 
and  daydreamed,  while  the  squirrels 
and  birds  danced  in  the  yard.  Even 
though  he  was  old  and  his  sight  was 
less  than  sharp,  he  still  enjoyed  sitting 
and  squinting  through  his  tired  eyes  at 
the  naturally  beautiful  surroundings. 
He  often  wondered  why  he  had  to 
grow  up  so  fast,  and  grow  old  even 
faster.  Longing  for  his  greener  days 
he  remembered  what  a  fine  young 
man  he  had  been  in  his  prime.  Tall 
and  muscular,  he  stood  like  and  oak. 
He  looked  much  like  an  out- 
doorsman,  as  indeed  he  was. 

Many  of  his  daydreams  centered 
around  the  adventures  that  he  had  as 
a  youth,  growing  up  in  the 
backwoods  of  the  Carolinas.  He  often 
thought  of  the  weekend  hunting  trips 
that  he  and  his  lifeling  friend,  Bill, 
used  to  take.  There  were  days  spent 
in  complete  solitude  floating  the  river. 
Yes,  the  Edisto  still  flowed  ,  black  as 
ever,  just  as  when  the  Indians  first 
named  it  Black  Water.  He  could  see 
that  black  water  as  it  flowed  past  his 
mind's  eye,  complete  with  catfish 
jumping,  squirrels  cutting  acorns  on 
the  bank,  and  an  old  gator  lying 
peacefully  in  the  shade.  Soon  the 
tears  would  cloud  the  beautiful  mem- 
ory. The  tears  always  came.  He 
couldn't  help  himself.  How  he  ached 
for  another  chance  to  run  through 
those  cool  swamps,  float  that  black 
water,  or  spend  an  hour  in  quiet  an- 
ticipation of  that  big  buck.  He  could 
feel  the  lump  building  in  his  throat  as 
the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheek.  He 
knew  it  was  only  a  dream,  but  it  was 
all  he  had  left. 

He  lived  in  the  city  now,  not  by 
choice,  but  by  necessity.  His  wife  had 
died  a  few  years  before,  and  he,  being 


unable  to  get  about,  had  gone  to  live 
in  a  retirement  home. 

The  old  man  had  one  son  that  lived 
out  at  the  homestead.  His  son  often 
visited  on  Sunday  morning.  He 
would  stop  by  and  pick  the  old  man 
up  after  church,  and  they  would  ride 
out  to  the  farm  for  dinner. 

His  son  hunted  and  fished  quite  a 
bit,  but  the  old  man  never  made  his 
hidden  desires  known  to  his  son.  He 
loved  his  son  and  didn't  want  to  bur- 
den him  by  asking  to  go  along. 

One  Sunday  after  dinner  in  the  late 
fall  as  they  sat  on  the  porch  of  the 
ancient  farm  house  and  recalled  the 
days  of  yesteryear,  his  son  happened 
to  mention  that  he  was  going  coon 
hunting  the  next  night.  Now  maybe  it 
was  just  the  light,  or  maybe  it  was  a 
tear,  but  the  old  man's  eyes  twinkled 
like  two  beacons  on  a  clear  winter 
night.  The  son  noticed,  and  deciding 
that  this  could  be  his  last  chance  to  be 
with  his  father,  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  go  along.  The  old  man  sat 
there,  unsure.  His  body  was  saying 
"no",  but  his  heart  and  soul  were 
thundering  "yes".  As  the  "yes"  won 
the  battle,  his  tired  old  eyes  gained 
forty  years  of  youth.  Again  they  twink- 
led that  deep  piercing  blue,  like  a 
thousand  stars  all  rolled  into  one.  His 
son  just  smiled. 

The  next  day,  after  work,  the  son 
stopped  by  and  got  the  old  man.  He 
was  like  a  young  child  ready  for  a 
pony  ride  .  He  moved  more  like  a 
man  of  sixty  than  a  man  of  eighty-five. 
As  they  bounced  along  the  dusty  road 
to  the  farm,  the  old  man  thanked  his 
son  for  inviting  him.  He  hoped  that  he 
wouldn't  be  too  much  of  a  burden. 

The  night  turned  off  cool  and  crisp. 
One  could  almost  shatter  the  air  it  was 
so  crisp.  There  was  a  quarter  moon 
easing  its  way  up  over  the  black  east- 
ern skyline,  while  the  last  pink  ribbons 
of  the  setting  sun  were  dyed  black  by 
the  encroaching  darkness.  It  was  so 
beautiful  that  the  old  man  just  stood 
by  the  truck  and  stared. 

They  were  at  the  farm  now  and  his 
son  was  busy  loading  the  dogs  into 
the  back  of  the  truck.  The  smell  of  the 
night  air  and  the  dogs  caused  the  old 


man's  nostrils  to  flair  as  he  breathed 
deeply  to  fill  his  lungs  with  the  country 
air.  His  body  surged  with  new 
strength,  and  his  insides  quivered 
with  anticipation  of  the  night  to  come. 
Could  he  recapture  the  feeling  of  his 
youth?  How  he  hoped  and  prayed 
that  he  could. 

The  night  air  laid  a  blanket  of  early 
frost.  It  nipped  at  the  old  man's  ears  , 
and  he  pulled  his  hat  a  little  farther 
down  on  his  head. 

As  they  rumbled  along  the  rough 
path  in  the  truck,  he  and  his  son 
talked  about  the  days  that  he  used  to 
take  his  son  coon  hunting.  The  roles 
were  reversed  now. 

The  dogs  barked  and  scrambled 
around  as  the  truck  came  to  a  bounc- 
ing stop  at  the  edge  of  a  piece  of 
woods  where  the  old  man  had  hunted 
many  years  before.  The  corn  in  the 
nearby  field  had  already  been  cut  and 
the  old  man  could  see  where  the 
coons  had  dragged  several  ears  into 
the  edge  of  the  woods. 

They  got  out  of  the  truck,  the  old 
man  a  bit  more  slowly  than  his  son. 
He  stood  by  the  back  of  the  truck  as 
the  dogs  were  turned  loose.  He  didn't 
say  much,  he  just  stood  and  nodded 
approval. 

After  the  dogs  had  begun  to  mill 
around  in  the  woods,  the  old  man  and 
his  son  built  a  small  fire  of  corn  stalks 
and  cobbs  to  cut  the  chill  of  the  even- 
ing air.  The  night  was  perfect;  a  light 
frost,  a  crystal  clear  sky,  and  not  too 
much  moon.  Nothing  could  go 
wrong. 

They  sat  around  on  the  ground, 
talking  quietly  so  as  not  to  miss  the 
sounds  of  the  dogs  if  they  struck  a 
trail.  The  old  man  prayed  that  the 
night  would  be  a  good  one.  He  knew 
that  this  was  probably  his  last  hunt. 
His  old  body  just  could  not  stand 
much  of  the  bouncing  torture  of  the 
backroads. 

His  son  was  in  midsentence  when 
he  suddenly  stopped  and  turned  his 
ear  towards  the  woods.  Sure  enough, 
Old  Red  had  struck  a  trail.  The  sound 
of  the  dogs  brought  a  lump  to  the  old 
man's  throat.  It  had  been  years  since 
he  had  heard  music  as  sweet  as  the 


sound  of  those  dogs  .  Even  to  his 
worn  out  ears,  thedogs  were  yelping  a 
symphony.  He  could  hear  Old  Red, 
with  his  deep  booming  howl  and  Pixie 
and  Blue  with  their  higher  "yoow". 

They  sat  like  two  granite  statues, 
listening  as  the  dogs  ran  the  coon  up 
one  side  of  the  creek  and  down  the 
other.  The  old  man  knew  that  the 
dogs  were  running  a  wise  coon  by  the 
way  it  crossed  from  one  side  of  the 
creek  to  the  other,  trying  to  lose  the 
dogs.  But  these  were  smart  dogs. 
They  were  used  to  the  ways  of  coons. 

After  running  the  coon  for  about  an 
hour,  they  finally  treed  him  surpris- 
ingly close  to  where  the  two  men  sat. 
The  sound  of  the  dogs  made  the  old 
man's  hair  rise  on  his  neck.  It  fed  his 
hunger. 

The  two  men  rose  and  put  out  their 
fire.  Armed  with  two  high  powered 
flashlights,  they  slowly  made  their 
way  down  into  the  woods.  Within  a 
few  minutes  they  made  their  way  to 
the  dogs,  which  were  growling  and 
howling  like  they  had  treed  the  Devil 
himself.  They  got  to  the  tree  and 
shined  their  lights  in  the  upper 
branches.  Sure  enough  came  the 
bright  reflection  of  the  coon's  eyes. 

As  the  son  stood  and  wondered  out 
loud  at  the  size  of  the  old  coon,  the  old 
man  knew  that  he  had  seen  his  final 
dream  come  true.  He  had,  if  just  for  a 
little  while,  returned  to  his  youth.  He 
knew  the  price  would  be  great. 

The  young  man  suddenly  felt  a  tug 
at  his  arm.  As  he  turned  he  caught  his 
father  as  he  collapsed  to  the  ground. 
The  excitement  and  stress  had  been 
too  much  for  him  to  take.As  the  son 
cradled  him  in  his  arms  maybe  it  was 
the  moonlight,  or  maybe  it  was  the 
last  of  the  old  man's  tears,  but  some- 
thing twinkled  in  his  eyes.  And  as  they 
twinkled,  he  smiled  his  last  smile. 
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Quality  of  "Education?? 


by  John  Madera 


Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  sev- 
eral men  got  together  at  a  farmer's 
hall  for  a  "bull  session"  of  sorts,  con- 
cerning the  founding  of  a  new  college. 
South  Carolina  was  a  peaceful, 
sparsely  populated  land  where  cattle, 
poultry  and  cotton  sustained  the  av- 
erage citizen.  Here,  the  industrial  age 
was  slow  in  coming.  But  once  it  did, 
this  technocratic  revolution  swept  the 
South  like  a  stampede.  Changing 
times  brought  changing  ideas,  espe- 
cially for  women.  And  then  came 
'post-industrialism'.  .  .. 

And  the  dynamic  symptoms  of 
futurism  bend  and  contort  the  educa- 
tional system  like  never  before.  The 
Clemson  College,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  fury,  grows  into  Clemson  Univer- 
sity. This  university  and  education  in 
general  have  undergone  tremendous 
changes  in  the  past  few  decades,  so 
the  Chronicle  decided  to  conduct  a 
survey  among  the  professors  here 
concerning  the  present  and  past 
levels  of  education,  both  across  the 
country  and  at  Clemson. 

BREEDING  GROUND 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  worth  of 
a  degree  depends  of  the  worth  of  the 
professors.  Professors  of  the  depart- 
ments interviewed  (Education,  RPA, 
Math,  Geology,  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, English,  Political  Science, 
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Zoology,  Architecture,  Sociology, 
and  Mechanical  Engineering)  place 
general  praise  upon  their  colleague- 
s, although  they  note  that  by  and 
large,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
math  and  the  physical  sciences, 
Clemson  does  not  have  an  interna- 
tionally renowned  faculty.  A  profes- 
sor in  Architecture  sees  a  flaw  when 
rating  Clemson  against  other  schools, 
"It's  absurd  to  compare.  .  .a  Clemson 
with.  .  .a  Harvard  or  a  Yale."  He 
points  out  that  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion at  any  school  must  be  examined 
within  the  context  of  the  history  of 
that  particular  institution.  For  in- 
stance, to  compare  an  eighty  year  old 
land  grant  university  against  a  four- 
hundred  year  old  privately  funded, 
church-supported  college  would  be 
like  comparing  bananas  and  squash. 
And  schools,  like  fruit,  do  not  all  ripen 
at  once. 

A  few  professors  claim  that  there 
exists  too  much  inbreeding,  that  is, 
too  many  professors  at  Clemson  hold 
Clemson  degrees.  An  English  profes- 
sor comments, "A  university  thrives 
on  a  variety  of  points  of  view  and  too 
many  professors  from  one  school 
tend  to  stifle  this  variety.  We  need 
more  new  ideas."  Clemson  was  also 
described  as  a  "breeding  ground"  for 
respected  professors.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  there  are  five  Deans  of  Ar- 
chitecture Schools  throughout  the 
country  who  began  their  careers  at 
Clemson. 

A  prevailing  feeling  is  that  Clemson 
has  a  dedicated  staff  in  humanities 
and  the  behavioral  sciences,  but  the 
administration  pays  closer  attention  in 
hiring  for  those  areas  for  which  Clem- 
son College  was  founded:science, 
engineering,  and  agriculture.  The 
English  Professor  pointed  out  one  ob- 
stacle to  hiring  is  "Our  full  time  pro- 
fessor's wages  are  only  in  the  seven- 
teenth percentile  of  the  nation's  col- 
leges. We  didn't  even  reach  the  twen- 
tieth percentile,  much  less  the  fif- 
tieth." The  sine  qua  non  of  building  a 
reputable  degree  rests  in  the  ques- 
tion,"How  do  we  attract  and  keep 
respected  professors?" 

IT'S  ADVERTISING 


Many  seem  to  think  that  one  way  to 
attract  professors  is  to  become  fam- 
ous. And  what  better  way  is  there  to 
go  public  than  on  the  sports  page? 
"It's  advertising,"  says  a  professor  in 
the  Education  Department.  The  sur- 
vey split  into  two  distinct  factions:  half 
think  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
athletics,  the  other  half  view  sports  as 
a  way  to  become  known.  The  latter 
half  argues  that  once  Clemson  gets  its 
name  before  the  public,  it  can,  like 
some  West-Coast  schools,  begin  to 
ignore  athletics  and  focus  directly  on 
academics.  Others  are  not  so  en- 
thusiastic. Rather  than  providing  an 
economic  base  for  education,  the 
money  spent  on  athletics  detracts 
from  other  cultural  and  educational 
events,  according  to  a  Political  Sci- 
ence Professor. 

A  survey  conducted  by  an  outside 
agency  recommends  that  the  Univer- 
sity, to  attract  a  competent  faculty, 
should  raise  salaries  and  improve  the 
physical  environment.  The  present 
faculty  seems  to  agree  with  the  last 
item  wholeheartedly;  most  professors 
do  not  think  too  much  money  is  spent 
on  buildings  and  grounds.  Visitors 
rarely  leave  Clemson  without  com- 
menting on  the  unusual  beauty  of  the 
campus.  Yet,  it  takes  more  than  a 
beautiful  campus  and  a  good  sports 
department  to  assure  the  University 
of  qualified  professors  which  are 
necessary  to  achieve  the  level  of  ex- 
cellence sought.  Something  more  is 
needed,  and  that  "something"  is 
facilities  for  research. 

RESEARCH  AT  CLEMSON 

Most  scholars  thrive  on  research. 
Clemson  does  not  have  the  most 
conducive  atmosphere  for  research, 
say  most  researchers.  Although  lab 
equipment  in  the  physical  sciences 
appears  to  be  adequate,  and  the 
facilities  to  carry  on  studies  in  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  seem  enormous, 
behavioral  scientists  and  artists  are 
having  a  hard  time.  Some  complain 
that  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  cannot 
exist  at  an  isolated  place  such  as 
Clemson.  And  although  the  library 
has  adequate  holdings  in  science,  en- 


gineering.and  agriculture,  there  is  not 
enough  material  for  research  in  the 
liberal  arts.  The  library  is  definitely 
lacking  in  some  subjects,  but  one 
opinion  of  the  librarians  is  standard 
among  the  faculty,  "They  will  go  out 
of  their  way  to  order  anything  you 
need".  On  a  rating  scale  of  from  one 
to  ten,  with  one  being  low,  the  library 
received  an  approxomate  average  of 
six.  A  professor  in  Architecture  points 
out  that  aside  from  dealing  with  a  tight 
State  Legislature,  the  library  has  its 
own  unique  problems.  Just  as  entire 
universities  do  not  ripen  overnight, 
neither  are  great  libraries  instant  crea- 
tions. Inflation  ceaselessly  raises  the 
price  of  books,  and  the  costs  of  replac- 
ing old  periodicals  because  of  "van- 
dalism" are  unbelievable.  This  Uni- 
versity, as  do  other  institutions  of 
higher  education,  expects  professors 
to  do  research  in  addition  to  teaching, 
but  is  rarely  willing  to  sponsor  them 
(the  weekends  of  one  professor  of 
sociology  are  spent  in  his  living  room 
writing  reports  to  be  published).  In 
fact,  research  projects  are  often  re- 
quired to  bring  in  revenue  through 
private  research  grants(usually  about 
sixty  percent  of  the  grant).  That  they 
do;  a  Mechanical  Engineer  earned  for 
the  University  more  than  his  income 
last  year.  It  is  also  the  private  research 
contract  which  supplies  cash  for  re- 
search equipment.  Private  industry  is 
always  seeking  new  technological 
ideas; not  so  in  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences and  humanities.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  these  areas  are  the  first  to  feel  the 
effects  of  a  budgetary  cut. 

A  professor  of  any  field  needs  time 
for  research.  This  is  sometimes  ac- 
complished during  a  sabbatical,  or 
leave  of  absence  from  a  university. 
Clemson  has  just  reinstated  the  sab- 
batical, after  having  it  suspended.  For 
a  while,  the  faculty  was  kept  in  the 
dark;  a  vague  memo  was  circulated 
which  read  that  the  State  had  sus- 
pended all  sabbaticals  at  every  State- 
supported  school.  In  reality,  this  was  a 
purely  local  event.  Politics  and  a  lack 
of  funds  were  given  as  the  reasons  for 
such  a  policy.  Pressure  by  the  Faculty 
Council  finally  caused  the  sabbatical 
to  be  restored.  This  event  exemplifies 
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the  need  that  most  professors  here 
feel  for  a  more  open  administration. 
Many  professors  cry  for  more  say  in 
academic  matters.  Practices  such  as 
changing  a  student's  final  grade  with- 
out the  faculty  member's  approval 
have  professors  outraged.  Others 
wish  that  instead  of  trying  to  keep  a 
perfect  record,  the  administration 
would  be  more  responsive  to  innova- 
tion. 

Aside  from  grappling  with  adminis- 
trative shortcomings,  professors  may 
face  a  more  serious  problem-the 
eroding  level  of  student  capability. 

STUDENTS     WHO  CAN'T 
THINK 

Professors  think  that  too  much  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  grades,  but  by 
students.  Grades  have  always  been  a 
questionable  means  of  measuring  a 
student's  knowledge,  but  students 
seem  to  want  them,  and  they  want 
good  ones.  Jobs,  and  graduate  and 
medical  school  standards  may  be 
causes.  Students  are  demanding  bet- 
ter grades,  and  they  seem  to  be  get- 
ting them.  Changes  in  grading 
policies,  among  other  factors,  seem  to 
partially  account  for  a  near  consistent 
rise  in  the  average  G.P.R.  at  Clemson 
from  2.10  in  1967  fo  2.58  in  1976. 
The  largest  jump  occured  during 
1969,  when  the  "forgiveable  F"  was 
initiated.  This  past  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  decade,  the  average  G.P.R. 
dropped;  it  is  now  at  2.56. 

Several  attitudes  toward  this  issue 
were  given.  On  one  hand  the  S.A.T. 
scores  of  entering  freshmen  at  Clem- 
son have  risen,  as  opposed  to  the 
downward  national  trend.  Many  lib- 
eral arts  professors  note  an  improv- 
ment  in  the  quality  of  students,  which 
could  reflect  some  increase  in  atten- 
tion given  these  departments  at 
Clemson.  For  example,  a  professor 
from  the  English  Department 
said," Compared  to  ten  years  ago,  the 
student  now  tends  to  be  more  indus- 
trious and  serious.  I  attribute  this  to  a 
change  in  the  job  market.  Now  there 
are  not  as  many  jobs  for  college 
graduates  as  there  used  to  be.  Today 
they  seem  less  frivolous". 


On  the  negative  side,  laments  over 
lost  communication  and  analytical 
skills  were  heard.  Not  only  has  the 
ability  to  communicate  declined,  but 
students  seem  loath  to  offer  their 
opinions  at  all.  One  professor  con- 
cedes general  improvement  in  the 
caliber  of  students,  but  wishes  "they 
would  participate  more  in  open  dis- 
cussion, maybe  this  is  not  all  their 
fault!",  he  continued, "Are  we  en- 
couraging them  to  think  or  to  just 
learn  what  the  professor  says  and 
then  give  it  back  on  tests?"  A  profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  expresses  the  ma- 
jority opinion,"Students  today  can't 
synthesize  knowledge  as  well  as  they 
could  in  the  past". She  also  attempts  a 
reason;  the  amount  of  knowledge 
which  exists  has  expanded  so  greatly, 
teachers  must  teach  more  facts,  thus 
giving  students  less  time  to  chew  on 
really  difficult  problems. 

Probably  the  most  negative  com- 
ment was  given  by  a  professor  of  the 
Political  Science  Department,"Some 
students  are  an  absolute  glee  to  have, 
while  other  students-I  can't  under- 
stand why  they  are  here.  I  don't  find  a 
generalized  pursuit  of  academic  excel- 
lence. I  looked  at  some  of  the  Home- 
coming displays  and  I  could  tell  they 
took  a  lot  of  effort  to  plan  and  build 
and  they  were  well  done.  I  have  had 
students  who  put  more  effort  in  those 
displays  in  three  days  than  they  put  in 
my  class  all  semester". 

How  do  the  students  themselves 
justify  their  presence  at  college?  From 
an  un-scientific  sample,  talking  infor- 
mally, most  students  are  here  in  pur- 
suit of  a  particular  type  of  job-and  at 
least  one  did  not  know  why  he  was 
here;  few  are  here  out  of  curiosity  for 
a  subject. 

CLEMSON:  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT 

Clemson  is  a  different  place  than  it 
has  been.  Cultural  events  are  now 
available,  as  are  many  new  majors. 
One  professor  believes  that  Clemson 
has  been  hurt  by  the  introduction  of 
women;  they  have  created  a  demand 
for  new  majors,  which  the  University 
must  offer  at  the  expense  of  other 
departments.  Several  aquaintances 


of  one  professor,  including  the  former 
president  of  AT&T  and  a  "big  wheel" 
from  General  Electric  agree  that  they 
"would  hire  a  Clemson  graduate  over 
a  MIT  man  any  day". 

These  may  be  extreme  opinions. 
Clemson  still  has  many  problems 
which  need  to  be  solved.  Still,  a  totally 
negative  attitude  also  lacks  founda- 
tion. Rather,  the  following  comment 
may  best  describe  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation at  Clemson, "A  Clemson  de- 
gree does  well  in  South  Carolina  and 
in  the  South.  It  does  well  compared 
with  other  land  grant  colleges.  It 
doesn't  compare  with  an  Ivy-League 
school,  Top  Ten,  Vanderbuilt,  and 
like  schools.  We  need  to  let  a  Jot  of 
people  know  how  much  we've  im- 
proved". 


'My  Kitty' 
black  furry 
round  on  my  belly 
feel  the  hearth  of  her 
purring. 

'Night  Sky' 
dark  veins 
Pulsing  with  the  power  of  the 

moon. 

K.  Barney 

Thoughts 
.  .  .You 

are  a  world 

and  a  thought 

away. 

There  will  be  no  love  today 

just  empty  day. 

heavy 

leadened-dul 
day 

sinking 

falling  sway.  .  . 

J.  E.  Clayton  Jr. 
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I  feel  the  kinship  of  my  ancestors  as  I  don  my  shabby  armor,  and  prepare  for  the  futile  day  ahead.  The  dangers 
faced  will  leave  scars,  and  wounds  of  the  mind  that  will  not  easily  heal,  as  one  day  blends  with  the  next.  1  leave  my 
sanctuary  and  prepare  to  do  battle.  I  mount  my  little  burro  and  ride  forth  to  joust  with  my  windmills.  The  battle  is 
doomed  to  the  failure  that  I  know  awaits  me.  My  only  hope  is  that  the  battle  will  not  embitter  me  as  it  has  those  that  I 
follow.  No ,  F m  not  the  first,  and  I  most  definitly  will  not  be  the  last.  1  go  to  battle  a  tiger,  and  not  the  type  of  tiger  that 
you  call  to  mind.  This  is  no  noble  beast  of  the  jungle.  No,  not  a  beast  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  rather  one  with  many 
heads,  and  claws  that  come  from  areas  least  expected.  This  tiger's  means  of  attack  is  not  open.  It  chooses  instead 
the  small  scratch  that  tends  to  slowly  bleed  the  life  blood  of  its  victim.  And  yes,  we  are  being  bled  to  death,  and  yet 
others  do  not  seem  to  notice  our  plight. 

This  is  not  my  first  ride.  No,  my  battle  has  been  long,  and  it  has  been  a  battle  of  survival.  But  wait,  I  assume  too 
much.  You  do  not  know  my  story,  or  the  reason  for  my  fight.  I  will  tell  it  to  you  as  it  has  been  passed  down  to  me. 
Then  you  will  know  my  cause.  In  times  long  past  there  was  this  child,  and  this  child  was  kept  by  a  tiger.  A  most 
unusual  tiger.  You  see  the  tiger  cared  for  the  child,  at  least  in  the  beginning  it  did.  Yet  the  good  graces  of  the  tiger 
were  to  pass.  The  tiger  began  to  feed  the  child  only  barely  enough  to  stay  alive.  As  the  child  grew  the  tiger  even 
tried  to  reduce  the  amount  necessary  to  sustain  the  child,  but  the  child  still  grew!  And  as  it  grew  its  need  for  more 
nourishment  to  carry  it  to  adulthood  grew.  Yes,  this  is  the  slow  starvation  that  the  child  was  subject  to.  The  slow 
pain  caused  the  child  to  cry  out  "Why?",  and  the  tiger  answered.  But  the  answer  said  nothing,  and  the  starvation 
continued.  In  its  death  cries  the  child  was  almost  ignored,  and  its  cries  almost  went-unanswered.  The  cries  were 
heard,  but  not  by  the  tiger.  The  cries  were  heard  by  my  ancesters,  and  the  cries  were  the  cries  of  my  ancesters.  This 
treatment  is  the  treatment  that  causes  are  made  of,  and,  as  those  that  I  have  followed,  I  am  assuming  it  as  mine.  I  try 
on  the  mantle  that  I  have  chosen,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  This  is  my  cause! 

In  its  name  I  go  forth  to  meet  the  tiger.  Its  attack  is  real  and  the  blood  that  it  draws  is  not  just  mine,  but  yours  as 
well.  Do  you  not  remember  its  sorte  into  your  ranks  these  past  few  months,  and  its  demand  for  its  blood  payment 
to  feed  its  growing  hunger?  Our  tiger  can  not  be  reasoned  with.  It  can  hear.  It  can  understand  what  we  say.  It  can 
even  speak,  but  its  words  are  as  empty  as  the  wind.  Yet,  in  its  words  lie  its  greatest  danger!  The  words  will  lull  you 
into  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  then  it  attacks  that  little  attack.  You  come  away  from  your  encounter  damaged 
and  weak,  but  not  really  sure  of  the  battle.  The  beast  gets  its  pound  of  flesh  with  great  speed,  and  then  it  desolves 
into  the  mist. 

Into  the  mist  I  ride  to  meet  my  foe.  As  I  enter  the  mist  the  old  foreboding  returns.  The  memories  of  unsucessful 
encounters  return,  and  my  mind  rebels  at  the  thought  of  still  another  confrontation  with  my  impassionate  enemy. 
What  surprise  will  the  tiger  have  for  me  this  time?  As  my  palladium  is  left  behind,  and  the  mist  consumes  my  form,  I 
feel  the  presence  of  the  tiger.  The  danger  presses  in  with  the  mist,  and  the  desire  to  turn  and  face  a  sensed  danger  is 
upon  me.  Yet  that  desire  must  not  be  allowed  to  prevail.  My  mind  must  stay  clear,  and  my  senses  alert,  but  the 
altertness  must  be  to  real  dangers  that  await  me,  not  those  of  my  imagination.  To  the  side  I  hear  my  foe,  and  I 
realize  that  it  has  been  with  me  for  sometime.  The  tiger's  quiet  pad  shifts  from  side  to  side.  From  time  to  time  on  the 
edge  of  my  hearing  I  can  perceive  the  deep  throated  rumble  of  the  tiger,  and  it  rakes  against  my  nerves.  Why  does 
it  not  do  something?  These  thoughts  force  me  to  cry  out,  "Show  yourself!"  With  this  challenge  a  form  begins  to 
take  shape  at  the  edge  of  my  vision.  Before  me  stands  my  old  adversary.  Once  again  we  face  each  other.  The 
menace  crouchs  and  slowly  twitches  its  tail  to  and  fro,  and  asks,  "What  do  you  want  of  me?  Why  do  you  come  to 
my  lair  in  such  an  angry  mood?"  "It  must  be  so.  I  have  to  face  you  and  we  must  do  battle,  until  I  drive  you  off,  or 
you  strike  me  down."  With  my  response  the  mist  surrounds  the  tiger,  and  he  is  gone.  With  every  nerve  alert,  for  I 
know  the  tiger  has  not  been  so  easily  driven  off,  I  advance  to  where  the  tiger  had  been.  With  my  move  comes  a 
roar,  and  the  charge.  I  slash  out  as  I  turn  and  duck.  Flesh  on  my  arm  parts  as  the  claws  do  their  damage,  and  I 
expect  the  end.  The  roar  of  rage  that  follows  my  swing  tells  me  that  my  blade  has  been  faithful.  Neither  of  us  has 
had  a  killing  blow,  but  the  damage  has  been  done,  and  we  each  return  to  our  sanctuary.  On  my  return  the  arm 
bleeds  freely,  and  I  realize  that  the  tiger  has  once  again  drawn  the  blood  of  my  line. 

The  bodily  damage  is  light  and  it  will  heal,  but  more  and  more  I  dread  my  meetings  with  the  tiger.  One  day  I  will 
hand  my  task  to  another,  as  it  was  handed  to  me.  The  tiger  controls  our  destiny,  and  he  is  still  starving  us.  Despite 
my  dread  I  will  once  again  go  out  and  fight  my  futile  fight.  I'm  not  the  first  and  as  long  as  there  are  editors  to  fight 
administration  to  prevent  the  medias'  starvation,  I  will  not  be  the  last! 
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A  Moment  rising  and  falling 

ever  so  slightly, 

changing,  and  rolling 
following 

where  the  wind  has  gone 
touching  the  water. 

Tiny  lights, 

here 
and  there 

over  here 
and  over  there! 

Moonlight  seen  in  fleeting  flashes  and  winks 
a  random  rapid  pattern 

Like  special  effects  with  absent  sound. 

Tender  breeze, 

tingling,  and  cooling 
hardly  felt;  a  sense  of 

moving  and  sighing. 
Like  a  soft  caress 
It  cools  without  chilling 
moving  the  grass,  or  the  man. 

Standing  here, 

The  music  carries.  .  .. 

Can  it  be  heard  that  far? 
Enough  to  disturb  the  sleeping 
And  insensitive,  dulled  minds? 

A  smile. 

Truth:  (my  friend) 
by  God,  or  chance, 
this  is  real. 
This  is  man 
Always,  here. 

The  moon,  and  its  moment  of  peace — 
deep  emotion 

stirring  thoughts 

calmly 
felt. 

Truth  is  a  'terrible  beauty' 
And,  the  world  of  'day' 
is  but  half  the  way. 
(here,  my  friend) 
Man  was  born  to  dream, 
to  feel, 

and  cry. 
we  were  born  to  think, 
and  love 
to  be, 

and  die. 

The  blind  in  eye, 

live  to  hear 

and  to  feel  the  world. 

The  blind  in  heart 
and  mind 

die  a  sad  and  desperate  death. 


Joe  Clayton 
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An  Attempt  at  Editorial 

it's  times  like  this  that  i  wonder  why  i  wanted  to  be  editor,  now  i  have  to  try  and 
come  up  with  some  kind  of  editorial,  and  i  don't  know  where  to  begin,  if  it  wasn't 
dark  out  i  would  begin  by  watching  all  the  people  walk  back  and  forth  to  classes,  but 
at  night  you  can't  see  anything,  you  would  think  that  after  spending  three  years  on 
theChronicle  staff  that  i  could  come  up  "with  something  that  is  really  relevant  or  earth 
shattering,  but  it  ain't  so.  right  now  all  that  i  seem  to  be  able  to  come  up  with  is  finger 
exercises  with  this  typewriter,  and  that  ain't  good  enough. 

what  should  this  editorial  be  about?  if  i  knew  that  the  rest  wouldn't  be  so  hard,  but 
its  the  idea  that  always  gets  you.  i  could  write  the  standard  thank  you  to  the  staff,  and 
tell  everybody  how  much  i  appreciate  the  help  that  they  have  been,  but,  rossie, 
baylus,  leonard,  donnie,  ray,  anne,  angela,  barney,  john,  jeff,  richard,  susan,  jamie, 
rusty,  and  tim  don't  want  me  to.  so  i  won't  get  to  tell  everybody  how  all  of  these 
people  whose  name  you  see  on  the  staff  page  are  a  lot  of  help,  or  at  worst  a  little 
help,  and  how  all  of  that  help  goes  to  put  this  mag  together,  but,  they  don't  want  me 
to  say  anything  about  that,  and  that  takes  away  the  possibility  of  using  that  time 
honored  tradition  as  a  last  editorial,  well,  so  it  goes. 

the  time  is  getting  later,  and  still  the  ideas  won't  come,  but  my  mind  keeps 
wandering  to  the  thought  of  a  pepsi  and  french  fries,  one  thing  that  i  have  always 
found  amazing,  and  that  is  how  many  typing  mistakes  i  can  make  in  just  a  few  lines 
of  type,  luckily  most  of  them  are  caught  and  corrected  before  the  mag  gets  to  the 
printer  .  as  i  read  back  over  all  of  what  i  have  writen  (  or  is  that  written,  i  could  never 
keep  them  straight),  i  can't  help  but  think  that  i  have  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing. .  .and  fast. 

i  could  always  tell  about  the  times  when  during  paste  up,  during  my  first  year  on 
the  Chronicle,  that  the  then  editor  would  go  to  pieces  with  laughter  when  he  heard 
the  commericals,  "  do  you  know  where  your  children  are?"  on  the  radio,  there 
seemed  to  be  something  funny  in  that  at  the  time,  or  maybe  it  was  just  the  time 
(usually  around  4  o'clock  in  the  morning),  the  mind  starts  doing  unusual  things 
during  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning,  if  only  this  office  could  talk,  but  i  suppose  that 
you  have  to  be  part  of  the  staff  to  understand,  yea,  i  guess  you  do.  so  i  can't  write 
about  that,  cause  most  people  wouldn't  understand. 

well  i  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  anything  going  right  now,  so  i  might  as  well  get 
some  sleep  and  see  if  i  can  do  any  better  in  the  morning,  my  mind  has  failed  me,  but  i 
don't  guess  that  that  should  surprise  me,  cause  its  not  the  first  time. 

well,  it's  morning  and  i'm  back  at  the  typewriter,  don't  have  any  new  ideas,  but  at 
least  i'm  not  standing  at  the  window  wasting  time,  or  at  least  not  too  often,  as  it  has 
been  since  my  birth,  time  is  running  out.  i  can  almost  hear  some  of  you  say,  "yes, 
but  not  fast  enough."  now  is  the  period  for  the  hair  pulling  and  nail  biting,  the 
deadline  approaches,  oh!  what  will  i  do.  ah,  i've  got  it,  i'll  thank  my  wife  for  her 
tolerance  with  me  and  the  organization  that  has  made  her  a  Chronicle  widow  for  the 
past  few  years,  i  know  what  you  are  thinking,  and  no  we  did  not  just  have  a  fight,  and 
this  is  not  just  an  attempt  to  get  back  in  the  house,  just  think  about  it,  how  many 
girlfriends  would  understand  the  amount  of  time  that  working  on  a  magazine  can 
take,  and,  everyone  knows  that  wives  aren't  suppose  to  understand  anything,  but 
mine  does,  all  you  hen  pecked  guys,  eat  your  heart  out.  but  should  i  write  about  my 
personal  life  this  way,  and  will  anybody  believe  it  anyway?  i  don't  guess  so,  so 
maybe  i  should  cast  my  net  for  another  idea. 

yet,  why  do  i  have  to  come  up  with  a  good  idea?  i  never  said  that  i  was  smart,  at 
least  not  when  i  thought  someone  would  take  me  seriously,  my  mind  is  still  a  blank, 
so  many  things  to  say  but  not  knowing  where  to  start,  that's  my  problem,  why  say 
anything?  why  try  to  leave  with  a  bang?  the  thought  of  leaving  brings  mixed  feelings, 
maybe  i  should  just  turn  and  walk  away,  yeah,  that's  it.  how's  that  for  a  great  ending, 
"the  job  done,  and  the  hero  (come  on  use  your  imagination)  just  turns  and  walks 
into  the  sunset."  kind  of  gets  you  doesn't  it?  well  it's  been  nice  not  talking  to  you  . 
remember  there  is  good  with  the  bad.  so  it  goes. 
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He  emerged  from  the  shadow  of 
the  old  house,  into  the  light  of  the  full 
moon.  It  was  one  in  the  morning,  and 
he  decided  he'd  feel  a  lot  better  when 
he  was  home  in  bed.  His  heart 
pounded  wildly,  as  if  it  knew  some- 
thing he  didn't.  There  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  scared.  He  had 
arrived  at  the  old  Reynolds'  place  well 
after  dark.  No  one  had  seen  him  go  in 
through  a  dining  room  window, 
which  he  had  jimmied  a  few  months 
ago.  He  had  used  a  flashlight  with  a 
red  filter,  so  that  he  would  not  be 
observed  from  the  outside,  and  so  he 
would  have  his  night  vision  if  he  were 
surprised. 

He  had  made  two  previous  visits  to 
the  old  house.  It  had  not  been  oc- 
cupied since  1962,  when  the  last  of 
the  Reynolds  sisters  died,  and  at  that 
time  it  had  been  more  or  less  cleaned 
out  by  distant  relatives  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  state.  The  three  sisters  had 
never  married,  so  there  was  no  one  to 
care  about  what  happened  to  the 
house.  As  they  grew  older  and  less 
able  to  keep  up  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  the  place  increasingly  took 
on  the  appearance  of  a  ghost  man- 
sion. It  was  a  spacious,  turn-of-the- 
century  home,  with  four  bedrooms 
upstairs,  a  great  semi-circular  stair- 
case, and  a  kitchen  in  the  back.  There 
was  also  a  separate  two-car  garage  of 
the  same  white  clapboard,  and  a  large 
barn  stood  two  hundred  yards  back, 
hidden  by  magnolias. 

The  magnolias  were  the  pride  of 
the  three  Reynolds  sisters.  The  house 
was  situated  on  a  street  corner,  and 
three  large,  thick  magnolias  provided 


the  privacy.  One  stood  on  the  corner 
and  actually  blocked  the  sidewalk, 
one  guarded  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  other,  the  tallest,  stood  to  the 
east  of  the  house,  on  the  left.  Each 
sister  had  a  tree  named  after  her: 
Sarah,  Mary,  and  Betsy. 

The  burglar  was  now  standing 
under  Betsy,  the  biggest  tree.  He  was 
not  moving:  the  dry,  brown  magnolia 
leaves  made  too  much  noise  when  he 
walked.  Behind  him  was  the  wide 
front  porch,  which  stretched  around 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  The  swing 
creaked  faintly  behind  him;  it  was  as  if 
someone  were  in  it,  napping.  No  one 
used  the  swing  any  more,  because 
one  of  the  chains  had  rusted  out  and 
broken.  The  burglar  had  been  scared 
over  to  this  side  of  the  house  when  a 
police  car  went  by,  shining  its  search 
light  down  the  driveway. 

He  listened  and  trembled,  sen- 
sitized to  every  sound  around  him.  He 
could  see  well  on  this  cloudless  night, 
but  he  was  right  now  relying  on  his 
ears.  He  heard  brushing,  scratching 
noises  above  him  in  the  tree.  He 
noted  the  quiet  groanings  and 
squeaks  of  the  house.  He  could  hear 
faraway  cars  and  an  even  farther 
away  train.  He  heard  other  indistin- 
guishable night  sounds. 

The  burglar  realized  a  car  was  com- 
ing up  the  street  in  front  of  him,  a  side 
street.  To  his  left  was  Main  Street,  and 
that  had  been  the  only  one  of  concern 
to  him  before.  He  hadn't  expected 
anyone  on  South  Second.  The  sta- 
tion wagon  turned  right,  heading 
downtown.  The  Reynolds  house  was 
the  last  house  on  the  left  as  one  went 


out  of  town,  toward  the  mil!  com- 
munities. The  sisters  owned  the  sur- 
rounding forty  acres,  which  were 
bisected  diagonally  by  a  creek,  and 
the  whole  estate  would  have  looked 
more  at  home  in  the  country.  He 
watched  the  car  until  it  went  out  of 
sight.  He  listened  and  thought.  He 
had  left  the  dining  room  window 
open  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
when  he  was  running  from  the  police 
car  lights,  and  now  he  would  have  to 
go  back  and  close  it.  He  stood  with 
the  comfortable  weight  of  the  booty  in 
his  backpack  pulling  him  slightly 
backwards — he  guessed  that  it 
weighed  close  to  a  hundred  pounds  - 
and  planned  his  moves. 

He  had  first  broken  into  the  house 
last  winter.  It  was  stripped  almost  bare 
with  a  few  old  rags  scattered  here  and 
there  downstairs,  and  some  bundles 
of  discarded  clothes  upstairs.  All  the 
furniture  not  bolted  down  was  gone, 
except  for  a  three-legged  chair  in  the 
kitchen  and  a  wicker  clothes  basket  in 
the  pantry.  Drawers,  cabinets,  and 
shelves  were  empty.  Vandals  had  not 
yet  hit  the  place,  except  for  one  or  two 
broken  windows.  In  one  of  the  up- 
stairs bedrooms  the  burglar  had 
found  a  dummy  practice  grenade  that 
had  been  used  to  knock  out  an 
enemy  window.  The  burglar  had 
had  no  luck  during  his  earlier  inva- 
sions of  the  house.  He  had  spent  a 
total  of  about  six  hours  going  over 
every  conceivable  square  inch  of  the 
place.  His  methodical  search  of  each 
room,  beginning  upstairs,  had,  up 
until  tonight,  left  him  empty-handed. 
He  once  thought  of  using  a  metal  de- 
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tector  to  check  out  the  floors  and 
walls,  but  he  reasoned  that  there 
would  be  too  much  interference  from 
pipes  and  wiring.  The  last  time  he 
was  here,  Mr.  Threatt,  who  bought 
the  property  from  the  estate  of  the  last 
sister,  had  seen  him  snooping  around 
outside  and  had  accused  him  of 
breaking  into  the  house.  Threatt  had 
no  evidence  to  back  up  what  he  said, 
and  he  was  a  cranky,  stingy  old  man 
anyway,  so  the  burglar  dismissed  him 
as  harmless  and  told  him  that  he  was 
just  looking  at  the  house  because  he 
was  thinking  about  buying  it.  The  old 
man  was  immediately  interested,  but 
the  burglar  said  the  house  was  not  big 
enough. 

He  told  Threatt  that  he  was  an 
out-of-town  real  estate  man  named 
John  McDonald  who  wanted  to  turn  it 
into  a  boarding  house.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  old  man  was  aching  to  get  rid 
of  the  place,  if  not  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

"I  know  the  house  needs  a  lot  of 
work,  but  you'd  have  to  do  it  anyway 
if  you  were  going  to  turn  it  into  rooms 
for  rent." 

"It  wouldn't  be  practical.  There's 
not  a  stick  of  furniture  in  the  place.  I'd 
have  to  furnish  it  all." 

"It  stays  cool  all  year  long,  and 
there's  a  well  out  back  so  you'd  have 
free  water." 

"Too  many  problems.  I  was  hoping 


it'd  be  in  better  shape.  I  need  to  be 
going  to  look  at  another.  .  ." 

"Of  course  I'd  take  that  into  ac- 
count. This  is  a  fine  old  place." 

"I  left  my  car  at  the  gas  station.  It's 
getting  dark,  so  I  better  be  heading 
back.  Thanks  anyway." 

"I'd  be  willing  to  clean  the  place  up, 
turn  the  lights  on  so  I  can  show  it  to 
you  good." 

"So  long,  Mr.  Threatt,"  the  burglar 
said.  "You  better  remember  what 
you  paid  for  it  before  you  go  asking 
for  that  much  money." 

"Is  that  so?  I  may  have  gotten  a 
bargain,  but  that  was  fifteen  years 
ago.  A  man's  got  to  make  a  living." 

"You'll  be  dead  before  you  get 
sixty  for  that  eyesore.  See  ya  later,  old 
man." 

"You're  no  real  estate  agent! 
Come  back  here,  son!" 

He  laughed  a  little,  thinking  about 
Mr.  Threatt.  His  legs  were  tense  and 
he  was  tired  of  standing.  He  crept 
back  to  the  open  dining  room  window 
and  silently  pulled  it  down.  The 
weight  on  his  shoulders  began  to 
make  his  movements  sluggish,  so  he 
walked  around  to  the  back  porch, 
lowered  the  knapsack  to  the  ground, 
and  sat  down  on  the  second  step. 

The  burglar  had  entered  the  dining 
room  at  ten  and  it  was  now  fifteen 
after  one.  His  heart  had  calmed  down 
some  and  he  figured  there  was  no 


reason  why  he  should  be  in  a  hurry.  It 
hadn't  been  easy,  but  it  had  paid  off. 
He  had  never  done  anything  like  this 
before,  but  he  thought  that  he  had 
been  pretty  good  at  it.  It  would  have 
never  happened  if  he  hadn't  over- 
heard those  two  old  ladies  in  the 
grocery  store.  One  of  them  knew  the 
Reynolds  relatives  downstate  and  she 
was  saying  that  the  family  never  did 
find  out  what  had  happened  to  all  that 
fine  silver  they  had.  They  were  as 
proud  of  it  as  they  were  of  the  mag- 
nolias. 

At  first  the  families  involved  sus- 
pected each  other  of  having  made  off 
with  the  collection  of  services,  bowls, 
and  dinnerware,  but  it  later  became 
evident  that  the  silver  was  missing.  A 
thorough  search  of  the  house  turned 
up  nothing.  Nobody  really  knew  how 
much  the  sisters  had,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  that  anybody 
ever  came  up  with  was  that  the  sil- 
verware had  been  stolen.  But  the 
mystery  was  never  resolved. 

At  first  he  didn't  think  that  much 
about  it,  but  it  soon  dawned  on  him 
that  someone  simply  hadn't  looked  in 
the  right  place  for  the  lost  treasure.  He 
began  to  look  at  it  as  more  of  a  chal- 
lenge than  anything  else,  as  if  he  were 
competing  with  someone  to  find  it 
first.  But  it  had  not  been  as  easy  as  he 
thought,  and  his  frustration  drove  him 
on  more  frantically.  He  had  to  have 
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that  silver.  And  now  it  was  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  him.  When  he  dis- 
covered the  hiding  place,  he  knew 
that  the  missing  silver  had  to  be  in  it, 
and  he  let  out  a  yell  when  he  felt  the 
handle  of  that  tray,  but  by  the  time  he 
had  cleaned  it  out  he  was  a  little  dis- 
appointed in  the  size  of  the  cache.  He 
had  expected  a  chest  full  of  priceless 
antique  silver. 

It  was  all  he  could  do  to  get  every- 
thing to  fit  into  his  backpack.  The 
silver  pieces  were  wrapped  in  part  of 
an  old  quilt  that  had  mostly  rotted 
away.  The  sisters  or  sister  had  hidden 
it  all  in  the  upstairs  bathroom  that 
faced  the  east  and  served  two  bed- 
rooms. There  was  a  tall,  rusty  stand- 
ing closet  in  one  corner,  a  kind  of 
medicine  cabinet  painted  white.  The 
only  thing  in  it  was  an  old  straight 
razor,  broken  in  half.  With  some  effort 
he  managed  to  shift  the  cabinet  over 
so  he  could  look  behind  it,  and  it  was 
then  that  he  found  the  hiding  place. 
After  he  removed  the  board  that  cov- 
ered the  hole  up,  he  found  that  an 
eight  by  sixteen  inch  section  of  the 
wall  had  been  cut  out.  The  cavity  was 
larger  than  he  would  have  suspected, 
and  the  only  thing  in  it  besides  the 
quilt  and  the  silver  was  a  bundle  of 
letters. 

He  carefully  removed  everything 
except  the  letters;  after  having  some 
trouble  getting  the  tray  out,  and  pack- 
ing it  all  in  his  bag,  he  put  the  quilt  in 
the  cabinet  and  pushed  it  back  up 
against  the  wall.  He  couldn't  imagine 
why  anyone  would  want  to  put  all  that 
stuff  in  a  hole  in  the  wall.  He  guessed 
that  the  last  surviving  sister  did  it  for 
peace  of  mind,  or  something  like  that. 
It  would  have  been  funny,  he 
thought,  if  she  had  done  it  to  mystify 
her  relatives.  Maybe  she  knew  they 
would  squabble  over  it  when  she 
died.  Maybe  she  intended  for  it  to  be 
found  when  the  house  was  de- 
molished, years  later. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  there  might 
be  other  stuff  squirreled  away  some- 
where, but  he  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing. He  would  have  to  be  content  with 
the  silver. 

He  got  up  and  was  putting  the 
backpack  on  when  a  car  pulled  in  the 


driveway  and  cut  its  lights  off.  Then 
the  engine  cut  off.  He  knew  he 
couldn't  be  seen  from  where  they 
were,  but  that  didn' t  comfort  him  any. 
The  burglar  nearly  panicked  and  ran. 
But  no  one  had  gotten  out  of  the  car 
yet.  So  he  quietly  made  his  way  back 
to  the  barn.  He  was  nearly  there  when 
he  heard  the  car  door  slam.  One  per- 
son maybe. 

He  was  heading  around  to  the  left 
side  of  the  barn  when  he  heard  a 
sharp  crack.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he 
tripped  and  hit  his  head,  and  then  he 
remembered  falling  and  tumbling 
downward.  When  he  came  to  his 
senses,  he  was  upside  down  in  a 
crouched  position;  his  neck  felt  as  if  it 
were  strained  forward  to  the  breaking 
point.  He  was  mired  up  in  thick  mud 
and  it  was  closing  in  on  his  face.  He 
awkwardly  managed  to  right  himself, 
and  when  he  looked  up  he  knew  that  he 
was  in  the  well. 

He  had  once  heard  a  dog  fall  into 
an  uncovered  well.  It  was  a  dry  well 
and  the  fall  had  injured  it.  It  moaned 
and  wailed  as  if  it  were  trapped  in  hell 
and  wanted  to  get  out.  Two  police 
cars  and  a  fire  truck  arrived  after 
someone  called  them,  and  the  dog  bit 
one  of  the  firemen  after  it  had  been 
hauled  out. 

There  would  be  no  calling  the 
police  for  the  burglar.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  way  for  him  to  get  out  by 
himself.  He  thought  about  hollering, 
but  he  rejected  that  for  the  moment; 
there  had  to  be  some  way  out.  He 
turned  his  flashlight  on  and  saw  that 
he  was  knee  deep  in  red  mud.  The 
silverware  was  apparently  unharmed. 

It  was  then  that  someone  shouted 
down  to  him. 

'Are  you  all  right?" 

"No,  I'm  in  a  well."  He  didn't  know 
if  he  should  have  answered.  He  was 
terrified. 

"What  are  you  doing  on  my  land? 
What  is  that  red  light?" 

"I  don't  think  I'm  hurt.  Could  you 
get  a  rope?" 

"Shine  that  light  on  your  face,  son." 

"I  was  just  taking  a  short  cut 
through  the  yard  and  then  I  stepped 
on  a  rotten  board  and  fell  down  here. 
I'm  all  right." 


"I've  seen  you  before.  You're  that 
smart-ass  real  estate  guy.  What's  that 
you  got  there?" 

"If  you  just  get  me  out  I  can  ex- 
plain. I  was  just  taking  a  short.  .  ." 

"Show  me  what's  in  that  bag  you 
got  there." 

He  was  stuck.  Threatt  had  him  cor- 
nered. He  didn't  have  a  gun  and  even 
if  he  did  it  wouldn't  have  done  him 
any  good. 

"I'll  make  a  deal  with  you  Mr. 
Threatt.  If  you  get  me  out  I'll  split  this 
with  you.  It's  the  silver  that  the 
Reynolds  sisters  had  that  they  never 
could  find.  I  just  got  it  tonight." 

"So  that's  why  you  were  poking 
around  here.  I  knew  you  weren't 
what  you  said." 

"How  about  it?" 

"I  got  any  reason  to  think  you 
won't  knock  me  over  the  head  when 
you  get  up  here?" 

"If  I  did  you'd  tell  'em  what  hap- 
pened or  they'd  find  you,  and  then 
they'd  look  for  me." 

"I'll  get  a  rope.  I  guess  I'll  have  to 
get  you  out  anyway.  You  know  I 
don't  like  people  poking  around 
here." 

Threatt  was  gone  for  a  couple  of 
minutes.  The  burglar  didn't  know 
what  he'd  do  when  he  was  out  of  the 
well. 

"Here.  I'll  pull  that  bag  up  first  and 
then  I'll  tie  the  rope  around  the  tree 
and  you  can  climb  out." 

After  Threatt  had  gotten  the  silver 
out,  he  went  into  the  barn  and  came 
back  with  a  couple  of  bricks.  The  first 
one  missed  the  burglar,  and  before  he 
knew  what  was  happening  the  sec- 
ond one  knocked  him  out  cold. 
Threatt  made  many  trips  to  the  barn 
and  when  it  was  all  over  he  had 
counted  a  hundred  and  thirty  bricks. 
As  he  was  leaving,  a  low-hanging 
magnolia  branch  broke  the  antenna 
off  his  car. 
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HOWEVER  DERANGED, 
A  MOST  INGENIOUS  ADVERSARY 


BY  HENRI  DE  ROOFE 


"We  got  another  one.  Low,"  Bakersfield  said  over  the 
phone.  "Better  get  down  here  right  away." 
"Locator  Street?" 
"Right,  Forty- two  sixteen." 

"All  right,  be  right  down."  Lieutenant  Marlow  Ludlow 
slammed  the  receiver  down  on  the  phone,  snatched  his 
trench  coat  and  hat  from  the  rack,  and  left  the  office, 
banging  the  door  behind  him. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  there  was  the 
usual  crowd  of  reporters  and  curious  passers-by.  "All 
right,"  he  said.  "FBI.  Step  aside.  Step  aside." 

The  on-lookers  divided,  leaving  the  reporters  still  block- 
ing the  doorway.  Cameras  and  tape  recorders  clicked  on 
and  note  pads  rustled.  "What's  going  on  in  there,  officer?" 
asked  one  of  the  reporters,  and  half  a  dozen  microphones 
attacked  the  lieutenant's  face. 

"FBI,  I  said.  Clear  the  way." 

The  mikes  recoiled  and  the  equipment  clicked  off.  The 
barricade  parted,  and  Ludlow  entered  the  apartment. 

There  were  two  uniformed  policemen  in  the  living  room 
with  Ludlow's  partner,  Fred  Bakersfield.  The  policemen 


saluted  when  Ludlow  came  in.  "At  ease,  men,"  he  said. 
Then  looking  at  Bakersfield,  he  asked.  "Where  is  he?" 
"In  the  kitchen." 

Ludlow  followed  Bakersfield  to  the  kitchen  door,  then 
he  led  the  way  in.  There  was  a  man  sitting  naked  on  the 
water  heater  with  his  arms  wrapped  tightly  around  his 
shins  and  his  face  buried  between  his  knees.  He  was 
rocking  slowly  back  and  forth,  moaning  and  sobbing. 
Lacerations  covered  his  legs,  his  buttocks,  and  his  hands. 

"Same  marks,"  Ludlow  said. 

"Yeah,"  Bakersfield  said.  "Exact  same." 

At  the  sound  of  their  voices,  the  man's  head  jerked  to 
attention,  and  his  body  began  to  quiver.  "Chick?"  he  said. 
"Chick?"  He  looked  at  Ludlow.  "Chick,"  he  said.  "I'll  do 
anything  you  say.  .  .Anything.  Whatever  you  say,  Chick." 

"Chick  again,"  Ludlow  mused.  "Was  there  a  message 
this  time?" 

"Yeah,"  Bakersfield  said.  He  took  a  piece  of  paper  from 
the  inside  pocket  of  his  jacket  and  gave  it  to  Ludlow. 
Written  in  blood,  it  read: 
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\p  WhO  I 
CWCj< 

"Who  I  am,  is  who  I  am,"  read  Ludlow. 

The  man  on  the  water  heater  shrieked,  "I  know  who 
you  are,  Chick.  I'll  do  anything  you  say!" 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  Ludlow  said  to  Bakersfield,  and 
they  went  back  into  the  living  room.  The  policemen  sa- 
luted again. 

"At  ease." 

Ludlow  took  another  look  at  the  message.  "Just  like  the 
others,"  he  said.  "Written  with  the  same  instrument  he 
used  to  make  those  lacerations." 

"Yep  "  Bakersfield  said. 

"Well,"  Ludlow  said,  "Run  it  through  the  routine,  check 
the  blood.  Make  sure  it  matches  his.  What  did  you  say  his 
name  is?" 

"Petri  Davison." 

"Editor?" 

"Yeah,  poetry  editor—  Muttlantic  Monthly.'' 
"This  his  place?" 

"It  appears  to  be,"  Bakersfield  said.  "We  found  a  file 
cabinet  in  the  back  room,  full  of  papers  with  his  name  on 
them.  Found  some  letters  addressed  to  him  at  this  address. 
Clothes  look  like  they'd  fit  him." 

Ludlow  looked  around  the  apartment  for  a  few  minutes. 
"Have  you  called  an  ambulance?"  he  asked. 

"Yeah,"  Bakersfield  said.  "Right  after  I  called  you.  The 
City  Vice  Squad  is  on  the  way  too." 

"Well,  I'll  leave  you  with  the  mess,"  Ludlow  said.  "Meet 
you  at  Salina's?" 

"Right,"  Bakersfield  said.  "Eight  o'clock." 
Ludlow  left  the  apartment,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
reporters  on  the  front  step.  He  got  into  his  car  and  drove 
across  town  to  his  own  apartment  where  he  shaved  and 
showered.  When  he  had  gotten  dressed,  he  sat  down  to 
make  some  phone  calls. 

"Lorraine?"  he  said.  "Can't  make  it  tonight,  Honey. 
Got  a  big  case  on  my  hands. ' '  There  was  a  minute' s  pause, 
then,  "How  about  tomorrow  night?"  Another  pause, 
"Okay,  Baby,  see  you  then."  He  kissed  the  telephone 
mouthpiece  then  hung  up  and  dialed  again. 

"Gladys?  Hi,  Sugar.  Can't  make  it  tomorrow  night.  Got 
a  big  case  on  my  hands.  What  about  the  first  of  the  week? 


Tuesday  night?  Fine.  I  love  you,  Baby."  He  dialed  another 
number. 

"Porky?  Can  you  meet  me  and  Fred  at  Salina's  about 
eight  o'clock?  Good.  See  you  then."  He  hung  up  the 
phone,  and  tried  once  again  to  put  the  pieces  of  this 
strange  case  together. 

Nothing  like  this  had  happened  in  San  Francisco  in  a 
long  time.  This  was  the  third  editor  of  a  major  magazine  in 
four  weeks  to  be  reduced  to  blubbering  idiocy  by  this 
madman.  There  had  been  seven  murders  in  the  same  four 
weeks — all  veterinarians.  "Vets,"  he  said  to  himself.  He 
couldn't  make  the  connection. 

He  and  Bakersfield  had  spent  hours  upon  hours  going 
through  the  files  down  at  headquarters.  Of  all  the 
"Chicks"  they'd  come  up  with,  only  two  were  on  the 
streets.  Chico  "Chick"  la  Honnesto  had  been  in  for  au- 
tomobile theft  and  interstate  distribution  of  illegal  whiskey, 
and  Naylimp  "Chick"  Peterbone  had  been  convicted  on 
one  of  forty-six  counts  of  rape.  Chick  la  Honnesto  had  not 
been  seen  since  his  escape  in  a  California  Highway  De- 
partment dump  truck  three  years  ago,  and  Chick  Peter- 
bone  had  been  released  on  good  behavior  after  six 
month's  service  on  the  maintenance  crew  at  the  California 
State  Correctional  Institute  for  Women.  Neither  had  a 
murder  record,  nor  for  that  matter,  a  background  of  vio- 
lence. 

Records  on  the  mafia  had  been  searched  and  re- 
searched. Murders  and  maimings  of  this  type  were  solid 
indications  that  organized  crime  was  piddling  around  with 
some  new  ideas,  but  from  the  files,  Ludlow  and 
Bakersfield  couldn't  get  a  single  lead.  Perhaps  Porky 
would  be  of  some  help  on  the  mafia  matter.  He'd  been  the 
pro  veterinarian  down  at  Bueno  Dingo  race  track  for 
nearly  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  a  close  friend  of  one  of 
the  murdered  vets.  Ludlow  had  known  him  ever  since  he 
could  remember,  as  Porky  had  long  been  a  friend  of  the 
family,  and  Ludlow  had  always  felt  him  to  be  a  straight 
shooter. 

The  phone  rang,  and  Ludlow  snapped  from  his  pensee. 
"Ludlow  speaking,"  he  said  into  the  phone. 

"I'm  a  witness  to  this  afternoon's  incident  on  Locator 
Street,"  said  the  quivering  voice.  "Meet  me  in  half  an  hour 
at  booth  seven,  Bar  del  Rucus,  Pock  en  la  Cara  Avenue." 
Then  he  hung  up. 

Ludlow  sprang  from  the  sofa.  Thirty  minutes  was  just 
enough  time  to  allow  him  to  get  there. 

At  Salina's,  Lieutenant  Bakersfield  and  Porky  waited  for 
Ludlow.  They  were  sitting  at  the  usual  table  near  the  back. 
Bakersfield  signaled  the  waiter  to  bring  another  beer. 

"It's  been  twenty  minutes,"  Porky  said.  "Think  Marlow 
has  run  into  trouble?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Bakersfield.  "I'd  have  got  a 
beep." 

"Oh,  so  you'd  have  got  a  beep,  huh,  Sonny?" 
"Yeah." 

"Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  a  beep  is?" 
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Bakersfield  reached  for  his  shirt  pocket,  but  retracted  his 
hand  when  he  saw  the  waiter  approaching  the  table. 
When  the  waiter  left,  he  reached  again  and  pulled  out 
what  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  fountain  pen.  "A  beep- 
er," he  said. 

"Looks  like  an  ordinary  fountain  pen  to  me,"  Porky 
said. 

"Well,"  Bakersfield  said,  "It's  a  beeper.  Bureau  just 
came  out  with  'em." 
"Is  that  so?" 

'  'Yeah.  If  one  of  us  gets  in  a  bind,  just  beep  the  beeper. 
"Then  what?" 

'  'You  vets  don' t  know  much  about  law  enforcement,  do 
you?"  Bakersfield  said.  "Then  you  go  help  your  buddy 
out  of  the  jam." 

"How  do  you  know  where  he  is?"  Porky  asked. 

"You  don't." 

"You  don't?" 

"They  haven't  figured  that  part  out  yet." 

"Then  what  good  is  the  damn  thing?" 

"Clam  up  old  man,"  Bakersfield  snarled.  "You  ain't 
supposed  to  know  about  this  anyway."  He  signaled  the 
waiter  for  another  beer  and  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  front 
entrance.  Porky  sipped  his  Martini  then  craned  his  neck  to 
see  if  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  Salina,  backstage. 

Meanwhile,  Ludlow  had  checked  out  his  lead  and  was 
leaving  the  Bar  del  Rucus  when  he  was  accosted  by  an  old 
friend. 

"Low?"  she  said. 

"Why,  Louise,"  he  said.  "It's  been  months." 

"Yes  it  has,  Low,"  she  said.  "Are  you  well?" 

"Couldn't  be  better,"  he  said.  "What  are  you  doing  on 
this  side  of  town?"  he  asked,  slinging  a  disgusted  glance 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  Bar  del  Rucus. 

"Well,"  she  said,  looking  at  the  toes  of  her  shoes,  "I'm 
living  with  a  poet  now,  and  it's  kind  of  hard  to  make  ends 
meet." 

"Love,  love,  love,"  Ludlow  said,  slowly  shaking  his 
head  back  and  forth.  "What  humble  beings  it  makes  of 
us." 

Louise  said  nothing. 

"Would  your  poet  friend  mind  if  you  had  a  drink  with 
me?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  said.  "Besides,  he's  not  home 
right  now." 

"Hop  in  the  car,"  he  said. 

They  went  to  a  little,  out-of-the-way  club  called  Lure 
Amour  on  Mar  Vista  Boulevard  where  they  talked  about 
the  past  and  how  things  had  changed. 

"You  know,  Louise,  I  came  that  close  to  falling  in  love 
with  you," '  Ludlow  said,  touching  the  first  joint  on  his  index 
finger  with  his  thumb. 

"I  know  you  did,"  she  said.  "But  I  knew  from  the  start 
that  you'd  regret  it  if  you  did.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I 
went  to  New  York." 


"Well,  Kid,"  he  said.  "I  still  like  you  a  lot." 

It  was  seven-thirty  when  they  left  the  Lure  Amour  for  his 
apartment,  but  Ludlow  didn't  notice.  Louise  had  always 
been  an  extreme  distraction  for  him. 

He  took  a  bottle  of  Christian  Brothers  from  under  the 
bar  and  poured  two  glasses. 

"It's  not  Bordeaux,"  he  said.  "But  it  will  do." 

She  smiled  and  took  the  glass  of  wine.  "I'm  sure  it  will," 
she  said,  "but  I'm  high  enough  just  being  here  with  you." 

"Now  that's  poetic,"  he  said.  "Here,  why  don't  we  sit 
on  the  couch?" 

He  turned  a  dial  at  the  bar,  dimming  the  lights,  and  they 
snuggled  up  on  the  sofa. 

"You  know,"  Porky  said,  "  there  ought  to  be  a  woman 
like  Salina  in  every  man's  arms,  every  day  of  the  week." 
"Bull,"  Bakersfield  said. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  wouldn't  know  about  that  anyway," 
Porky  said. 

"I  can  tell  you  one  thing,"  Bakersfield  said,  his  head 
beginning  to  sway.  "There  ain't  a  woman  in  the  world 
worth  the  trouble  she'll  cause." 

"I'll  bet  it's  been  ten  years  since  you've  even  touched  a 
woman,"  Porky  said. 

"Listen  here,  old  man,"  Bakersfield  said,  "I  got  more 
affection  for  my  .38  than  any  woman — ever."  He  signaled 
the  waiter  for  another  beer.  "Besides,"  he  said.  "What 
would  you  know  about  a  woman's  touch?  The  closest 
thing  you  ever  got  to  it  was  a  sick  filly." 

"Filly,  indeed,  my  good  man,"  Porky  said,  firmly  setting 
his  chin.  "I've  courted  many  a  high-spirited  lass,  not  the 
least  of  whom  was  Salina  herself." 

"What?"  Bakersfield  said. 

"I  said,  I've  courted  lots  of  women,  and  Salina  was  one 
of  the  best." 

Bakersfield  turned  up  his  fifth  glass  of  beer  and  burped 
as  the  waiter  set  his  sixth  on  the  table.  "Put  it  on  the  tab," 
he  muttered.  "Used  to  go  out  with  Salina,  huh?" 

"Years  ago,"  Porky  said. 

"Broke  your  heart,  didn't  she?" 

"She  did  not,"  Porky  said.  "A  woman  with  a  good 
singing  career  ahead  of  her  can't  take  on  the  respon- 
sibilities of  love.  I  understood  that." 

"Bull."  Bakersfield  said.  "You're  a  damned  old  fool." 

Porky  ordered  another  Martini. 

"Oh,  Low!"  she  said.  "You're  such  a  man.  Put  your 
hand  here,"  she  moaned,  placing  his  hand  on  her  breast. 
"Kiss  me.  Low.  Kiss  me  low." 

By  eight  forty-five,  the  wine  had  swept  all  inhibitions 
under  the  rug  and  a  passionate  struggle  had  begun  to 
batter  the  sofa.  Lieutenant  Ludlow  and  his  love-starved 
mistress  rolled  and  tumbled  from  one  end  of  the  sofa  to  the 
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other — at  one  moment,  stretching  the  length  of  it,  at  the 
next,  tangled  in  a  burning  convolution  at  one  or  the  other 
end.  Such  intense  expression  of  emotion  is  often  the  case 
with  long-parted  lovers.  It's  enough  to  cause  a  man  to 
accidentally  sound  his  beeper. 

"Oh,  Louise,"  he  said.  "I  was  a  fool  to  let  you  leave." 

Salina  was  wrapping  up  the  first  set  with  a  Hogie  Car- 
michael  number  from  the  early  forties.  The  tempo  was  fast 
and  the  band  was  cooking. 

"What's  that  I  hear?"  asked  Porky. 

"Some  people  call  it  music,"  Bakersfield  slobbered.  He 
sat  up  straight  in  the  chair,  as  if  he  might  have  had  a  knife  in 
his  back,  but  the  dull  expression  on  his  face  would  have 
discounted  that  theory.  He  could  not  have  seen  the  waiter, 
but  he  called  for  another  beer. 

The  number  ended  and  as  the  applause  tapered  to  a 
single  pair  of  hands  clapping  and  to  general  moving  about, 
Porky  asked,  "What's  that  I  hear?" 

Bakersfield  didn't  answer,  but  about  the  time  the  waiter 
arrived  with  his  beer,  Bakersfield's  eyes  popped  open  in 
wide,  vacant  ovals.  "Oh,"  he  said.  "O-o-o-oh!"  he 
shouted.  And  he  began  to  jerk.  There  was  a  small  cloud  of 
smoke  seeping  out  from  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  He  began  to 
jerk  more  violently  and  fell  to  the  floor  flapping  like  a  fish. 
"O-o-o-oh!"  he  shouted.  "My  beeper's  got  a  short  in  it!" 

Porky  stood  up  and  stared  in  amazement  at 
Bakersfield. 

"Oh  my  lord!"  a  woman  from  somewhere  nearby 
screamed.  "That  man's  gone  berserk!" 

For  a  time,  Salina' s  Opulent  Oasis  was  in  an  uproar,  but 
thanks  to  Porky's  quick  thinking,  the  beeper  was  removed 
by  using  a  pair  of  rubber  gloves  from  the  kitchen. 

"Listen,"  Bakersfield  said,  as  he  came  back  to  his 
senses,  "  Ludlow's  in  a  stew." 

Porky  helped  him  up  from  the  floor.  "What  do  we  do?" 
he  asked. 

"We'll  go  by  his  place  first.  See  if  there's  any  clue  to  his 
whereabouts." 


Ludlow  and  Louise  were  rolling  on  the  floor  when  the 
door  burst  off  its  hinges  and  Bakersfield  and  Porky  came 
in. 

"Low!"  Bakersfield  said,  as  if  he'd  seen  a  ghost.  "What ! 
.  .  .You're  here.  .  .the  beeper!" 

Ludlow  sat  up  with  his  back  against  the  sofa.  "Fred,"  he 
said.  "Fred,  Fred,  Fred.  What  have  you  done  to  my 
door?" 

"Sorry,  Low.  .  .the  beeper,"  Bakersfield  said.  "Where 
have  you  been?" 

Ludlow  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and  rubbed  his 
face.  "Let's  see,"  he  said.  "There  was  a  witness." 

"A  witness?"  Bakersfield  said. 


"Yeah,"  Ludlow  said,  then  he  turned  to  Louise  who 
had  stood  up  to  tuck  in  her  blouse.  "Honey,  you  better 
take  a  taxi  home.  I'll  meet  you  same  place  tomorrow  at 
noon!' He  gave  her  a  fifty  dollar  bill.  "And  buy  yourself 
something  pretty." 

She  took  the  bill,  kissed  him,  and  left,  eyeing  Bakersfield 
with  contempt. 

"Yeah,"  Ludlow  said.  "There  was  a  witness,  but  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  loony.  Make  some  coffee  will  you?" 

Porky  went  to  the  kitchen. 

"What  about  this  witness?"  Bakersfield  said.  "What  did 
he  say?" 

"Said  he  saw  a  chicken  leaving  the  rear  entrance  to 
Davison's  apartment." 

"Damn,"  Bakersfield  said.  "Should've  run  that  screw- 
ball in." 

"I  would've  but  he  looked  like  a  junkie,  and  I  didn't  feel 
like  hassling  with  it." 
"What  else  did  he  say?" 

"Just  crazy  things.  Said  the  chicken  was  wearing  a  tux 
and  a  top  hat.  Said  he  was  smoking  a  cigar — scratching 
around  the  doorstep.  Said  he  evacuated  a  time  or  two, 
then  left  through  the  alley." 

"Evacuated?" 

"Yeah,"  Ludlow  said.  "Hey,  Porky."  Porky  stuck  his 
head  in  from  the  kitchen.  "Come  here.  What's  the  mafia 
doing  down  at  the  tracks  these  days?" 

"Nothing,  Low,"  he  said.  "At  least  not  that  I  know  of." 

"Then  why  veterinarians?" 

"I  wish  I  could  say,  but  the  tracks  have  been  straight 
since  that  bust  three  months  ago." 

"Well,  you  dig  around  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  if  any 
of  the  horses  are  being  doped." 

"All  right,  but  I  think  I'd  know  about  it  by  now  if  any- 
thing was  going  on." 

"And  if  anybody  approaches  you  about  it,  play  along 
with  him,  and  get  in  touch  with  me  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"Right,  Low.  If  that's  all,  I  think  I'll  go  on  home.  This 
night  has  been  a  little  too  much  excitement  for  me." 

"Okay,  old  friend.  Take  care  of  yourself." 

"Fred,"  Ludlow  said.  "Check  out  that  back  doorstep 
first  thing  in  the  morning." 

"You  don't  think  there's  anything  to  that,  do  you?"  said 
Bakersfield. 

"No,  but  check  it  out  anyway." 

"A  chicken,"  Bakersfield  scoffed. 

"Let's  get  this  door  back  up  before  you  leave,"  Ludlow 
said. 


Next  morning,  Ludlow  started  going  through  the  back 
issues  of  the  magazines  whose  editors  had  been  intimi- 
dated by  the  killer.  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  within 
those  pages  seemed  so  defamatory  as  to  warrant  such  a 
bizarre  retribution.  From  eight  until  eleven  he  studied 
them  until  suddenly  it  dawned  on  him  that  perhaps  the 
new  issues  would  reveal  some  useful  clues.  He  looked  at 
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his  calendar.  The  Muttlantic  Monthly  was  probably  al- 
ready on  the  stands,  and  some  of  the  others  would  be  too. 
He  got  his  coat  and  hat.  and  left  the  office,  deciding  to  pick 
up  the  new  magazines  on  his  way  over  to  meet  Louise. 


She  was  waiting  on  the  curb,  so  he  pulled  up  and 
reached  across  the  front  seat  to  open  the  door.  "Hop  in." 

"Hi."  she  said,  as  she  got  in.  "Where  are  we  going?" 

"I  thought  we  might  just  go  down  to  Bay  Park.  We  can 
get  sandwiches  there  and  eat  on  the  lawn." 

"Oh  that  sounds  lovely."  she  said.  "I  see  you  bought 
the  new  Muttlantic  Monthly."  She  picked  up  the  magazine 
and  went  straight  for  the  table  of  contents.  "Poulet  has  a 
poem  in  here  this  month." 

"Poulet?"  Ludlow  asked. 

"My  boyfriend.  Or  as  you  say.  my  poet  friend.'* 
"Oh."  he  said. 

"Want  me  to  read  it?"  she  asked. 
"Maybe  later."  he  said.  "When  we  get  to  the  park." 


On  the  lawn,  they  spread  a  quilt  under  the  shade  of  an 
oak  and  had  lunch. 

'"Are  your  friends  always  so  abrupt?"  she  asked. 

Ludlow  chuckled.  "That's  just  Fred."  he  said.  "He's 
highly  excitable  at  times." 

"Highly  excitable,  huh."  she  said  raising  her  eyebrows 
and  exploring  the  inside  of  her  cheek  with  her  tongue. 

"My  beeper  must  have  gone  off  last  night  while  we 
were.  .  .um.  .  .messing  around." 

"Your  beeper?"  she  asked. 

"Yeah."  he  said.  He  looked  to  be  sure  that  no  one  was 
around,  then  he  showed  her  his  beeper. 

"My.  my."  she  said.  "What  an  interesting  looking  in- 
strument. Looks  like  an  ordinary  fountain  pen.  except  it's 
bigger." 

"We  all  have  one."  he  said.  "Well,  anyway,  mine  must 
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have  gotten  rubbed.  1  guess  it  went  off  and  warned  Fred 
that  I  was  hot." 

She  smiled.'You  certainly  were."  she  said.  "You  are  the 
most  fantastic  man  I"ve  ever  known,  Low." 

He  took  a  drink  of  cola.  "Tell  me  about  this  poet  friend 
of  yours."  he  said. 

"He's  a  very  intelligent  man."  she  said.  "He's  studied  at 
Vanderbilt.  Yale,  even  Oxford  in  England,  but  he's  not  at 
all  like  you.  Low." 

"Well,  we  can't  all  be  the  same,  now  can  we?"  Ludlow 
said. 

"I  guess  not."  she  said. 

"I  don't  know.  He's  so  loving  and  tender  at  times  that  I'd 
marry  him  in  a  flash.  But  sometimes,  he  is  such  a  brat." 
"What  do  you  mean9" 

"He's  a  people  watcher.  I  guess  you  could  say.  and 
sometimes  he's  very  snobbish  and  condescending,  as  if  he 
were  more  important  than  anybody  else." 

"Well,  we're  all  that  way  sometimes."  Ludlow  said. 
"Don't  you  think?" 

"Yes.  but  he's  so  cold  and  bitter  about  it.  I  think  he's 
really  disappointed  with  himself.  He  must  feel 
inadequate — but  he  won't  admit  it."  She  looked  out  to- 
ward the  bay.  then  back  to  Ludlow.  "He's  an  intellectual 
lion,  but  he's  a  physical  chicken.  For  the  time  I've  known 
him.  he  hasn't  .done,  a  thing.  He  just  doesn't  .do.  anything 
but  think  and  write." 

"I  guess  if  he's  a  good  poet,  it  doesn't  matter." 

"Oh.  he's  good — I  think.  Let  me  read  this  poem,  and 
you  tell  me  what  you  think." 

She  read: 

I  Am  Only  Myself 
by 

Poulet  Pen  Warden 


I  never  know  what  I  have  lost, 
or  what  I  have  found. 
I  am  only  myself, 
and  that's  all. 
Continue  to  walk  on  the  world. 

Oh  people.  I  love  it! 
I  continue  to  walk  on  the  world. 

"Well?" 

"I  am  only  myself,  huh?" 
"Unhuh." 

"Sounds  like  he's  satisfied  with  himself  to  me." 
"Well,  you  might  say  this  is  his  ideal  self." 


"I  am  only  myself,"  Ludlow  said  again.  "Something 
about  that  line.  What  did  you  say  his  name  is?" 
"Poulet  Pen  Warden." 
"Poulet.  that's  an  odd  name." 

"French,  I  think,  for  chicken,"  she  said.  "His  friends  call 
him  Chick." 

"What  does  he  look  like,  Louise?" 

"Oh,  you  know.  .  .average,"  she  said,  her  face  flushing 
slightly. 

"What  does  that  mean?  What's  average?" 

She  hesitated.  "Well,  he  may  be  a  little  smaller  than 
average.  He's  a  sharp  dresser." 

"I  want  to  meet  him, "  he  said  in  a  hurry. 

"Oh  you  can't  possibly  mean  that.  Low." 

"Sure  I  do,"  he  said,  standing  up. 

"The  two  of  you  wouldn't  get  along  well  at  all." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?  " 

"You  just  wouldn't,  Low.  He's  very  eccentric." 

"Oh.  I  don't  mind.  I  think  we  might  have  something  in 
common." 

"What  could  you  possibly  have  in  common  with 
Poulet?" 

"A  thorough  knowledge  of  a  certain  subject,  you  might 
say,"  he  said.  "Let's  go." 

He  offered  his  hand  and  helped  her  up,  then  he  began 
folding  the  quilt. 

"Well  at  least  not  today.  Low."  she  pleaded. 

"Why  not?" 

"He's  been  sick  lately  and  very  hateful.  He's  been  to 
several  veteri.  .  .uh,  doctors.  .  .here  in  San  Fransico  and 
none  of  them  has  been  able  to  help  him." 

"You  started  to  say  veterinarians  didn't  you,  Louise?" 

"No,  Low.  Well,  that  was  just  a  slip  of  the  tongue." 

"Come  on."  he  said.  And  they  headed  for  the  car. 

At  Poulet's  flat,  they  found  him  reciting  poetry,  perched 
on  a  roost  high  in  the  far  corner  of  the  bathroom  just  over 
the  toilet. 

"Chick,"  Ludlow  said.  "Lieutenant  Marlow  Ludlow, 
FBI.  You're  under  arrest  for  murder." 

Louise  screamed.  "No,  that's  impossible,"  she  whim- 
pered, her  eyes  slightly  crossing. 

"Oh  no  you  don't,"  Poulet  said.  "I'm  a  great  poet." 

"You  may  be  a  good  poet."  Ludlow  said.  "But  you're 
not  a  great  one.  And  your  time  is  up." 

"No  way.  Baby,"  Poulet  said.  "I'm  gonna  fly  this  coup. 
Now  get  out  of  my  way." 

"  Chick,  let's  do  it  my  way  and  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  the 
judge  to  go  easy  on  you." 

"I've  killed  seven  veterinarians  because  they  can't  cure 
me  of  rabies.  I've  driven  three  editors  insane  to  get  my 
poems  published.  You  think  a  judge  would  go  easy  on 
me?  Get  out  of  the  way,  fuzz,  or  I'll  give  the  rabies  to  you." 

With  that,  he  flew  directly  toward  Ludlow.  Louise 
screamed  again,  and  in  a  maneuver  unsurpassed  in 
human  physical  coordination,  Ludlow  stooped,  then 


quickly  reached  up  and  clinched  Poulet  by  the  throat  and 
started  swinging  him  around  in  a  broad  circle.  He  snapped 
his  wrist  and  let  the  chicken  fall  to  the  floor. 

Wiping  the  rabid  foam  from  his  lapel  and  sleeve,  he 
walked  over  to  Louise  who  was  sobbing  on  the  floor  in  the 
hall. 

"It's  going  to  be  all  right,  Honey,"  he  said.  He  helped 
her  up,  and  they  went  into  the  living  room. 

"I  knew  he  could  be  cruel,  Low,  but  I  didn't  know  he 
would  murder  anyone,"  Louise  said. 

"I  know,  Honey.  It's  all  over  now." 


Ludlow  was  drying  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief  when 
suddenly,  the  door  burst  off  its  hinges,  revealing 
Bakersfield  holding  his  .38  solidly  with  both  hands.  Seeing 
Ludlow,  he  relaxed  and  walked  in  over  the  door. 

"Your  beeper  went  off,"  he  said.  "Saw  your  car  out 
front,  and  heard  a  commotion  in  here." 

"Fred."  Ludlow  said.  "Fred,  Fred,  Fred.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  all  these  doors?" 

Bakersfield  muttered  something  incoherent. 

"Call  in  the  boys,  Fred.  I'm  going  to  take  Miss  Stroak 
over  to  my  apartment  and  calm  her  down.  I'll  write  up  my 
report  in  the  morning." 

Louise  gathered  a  few  clothes  together  and  they  left. 

On  the  street,  a  warm  breeze  was  blowing  off  the  Pacific, 
and  a  marching  band  was  playing  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner.  No  one  was  aware  of  the  justice  rendered  by  the 
man  who  hopped  in  his  car,  and  drove  away  with  the  girl 
who  had  captured  his  heart. 


'AARY  JANE  HOP  WHISTL.E.  FAILED  ONCE 
AGAIN    TO    PASS    GRAPHICS  DE5|GW. 
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WE  SHOULD  BE 


-YEAH 
by  Anne  Pearce 
f  Lisa  Marsh 


In  a  culture  that  thrives  on  the  sensual  disco  sounds  of 
the  Bee  Gees  and  Earth,  Wind,  and  Fire,  organized  dance 
forms  are  also  coming  into  their  own.  Box  office  receipts 
for  movies  such  as  Saturday  Night  Fever  and  The  Turning 
Point  not  only  indicate  the  growing  popularity  of  dance  as 
a  participatory,  but  also  as  a  spectator  sport.  Man  has 
danced  his  way  across  the  stage  of  recorded  history  in 
many  ways  and  forms  and  to  greater  and  lesser  degrees.  A 
look  at  our  own  university  scene  today  reveals  an  upswing 
in  the  interest  in  dance,  both  organized  and  free-style. 

According  to  Bill  Mandicott,  Assistant  Program  Director 
of  the  Student  Union,  the  interest  in  dance  has  increased 
tenfold  in  the  last  year,  even  though  there  seems  to  be  a 
few  obstacles  in  the  stream  of  interest:  "The  main  problem 
with  Clemson  is  the  inadequate  facilities  for  dance,  be- 
cause the  interest  is  there  in  the  college  and  the  communi- 
ty. Money  is  also  a  problem,  since  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  sports  programs  seem  to  take  most  of  it." 
Mandicott  also  stressed  the  importance  of  making  the 
administration  aware  of  the  interest  in  dance:  "I  feel  that 
the  students  will  push  for  less  money  going  towards  athle- 
tics and  more  towards  the  arts." 


So,  what  dance  opportunities  are  available  to  the  stu- 
dent? Few  realize  the  possibility  of  dance  outside  of  the 
Corporation,  and  the  Book  Store,  though  there  are  sev- 
eral. 

While  the  university  curriculum  does  not  list  a  regular 
ballet  course,  the  Leisure  Studies  program  does  offer  a 
class  for  modern  dance  at  9:30  AM  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  and  at  8:00  AM  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  for 
those  who  have  their  mornings  free  and  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  sleep  and  breakfast  for  good  exercise.  Dance 
instructor  Mabel  Wynn  feels  that  there  are  two  possible 
avenues  for  the  student  through  modern  dance:  the  classi- 
cally trained  dancer  can  expand  his  or  her  cultural  horizon 
and  the  beginner  can  develop  a  basic  introductory  or 
background  "dance  vocabulary." 
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English  professor  Dixie  Hickman  who  helped  choreo- 
graph Once  Upon  A  Mattress  says  she  likes  to  teach  modern 
dance  best  because  it  pulls  together  all  sorts  of  disciplines: 
'  'A  lot  of  people  are  interested  in  dance  in  a  lot  of  surprising 
ways,  and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  a  lot  of  these  people 
have  talent.  A  lot  of  coaches  have  dance  classes  for  their 
players — stretching  exercises  are  especially  good." 
Agility  and  control  are  some  of  the  many  assets  that  can  be 
gained  from  dancing  classes. Ms.  Hickman  said. 

Students  Leslie  Flint  and  Cindy  Gaertner  recognized  the 
need  to  form  a  group  to  bring  together  experienced  dan- 
cers to  exchange  ideas  and  to  teach  those  who  wanted  to 
learn  the  techniques  of  formal  dance.  As  a  result  of  their 
interest,  work,  and  persistence,  the  Clemson  Dancers  be- 
came an  official  group  funded  by  the  student  government 
in  the  spring  of  1977.  Membership  since  that  time  has 
gone  from  twelve  to  sixty-five  —  most  of  whom  assist  in 
shows,  workshops,  and  classes  sponsored  by  the  Clemson 
Dancers.  The  group  was  going  strong  enough  last  fall  that 
it  was  able  to  put  on  "Kinetic  Collection,"  a  dance  produc- 
tion featuring  folk,  modern,  and  ballet  dances  and  includ- 
ing a  thirty-five  member  cast.  Classes  held  by  Jennifer 
Smith,  Cathy  Gaertner,  and  Leslie  Flint  help  fill  in  some  of 
the  gaps  a  lack  of  university  dance  classes  have  left. 

Another  form  of  organized  dance,  clogging,  has  been 
going  strong.  Bill  Brown,  Director  of  the  Wesley  Founda- 
tion, started  teaching  clogging  in  short  courses  for  the 
Student  Union  two  or  three  years  ago.  He  now  teaches  it 
on  Monday  nights  at  the  Wesley  Foundation.  Brown 
noticed  that  people  who  enjoy  bluegrass  also  seem  to 
enjoy  clogging.  As  he  put  it,  the  two  go  together  as  a 
cultural  package.  His  description  of  clogging  boils  down  to 
a  basic  picture  of  robust  and  good  old-fashioned  fun. 

No  matter  what  the  dance  is  done  in  —  whether  it  be  in 
skimpy  tights  with  bare  feet,  heavy  boots,  pink  satin  ballet 
shoes,  or  the  "polyester  look'—  dance  is  beginning  to  take 
a  bigger  place  in  student  life.  What  could  this  trend  mean? 


A  BRILLIANT  MAN  NAM  Et>  DEMPSEY 
CAME  UP  WITH  AN  ANSWER  TO  TH E 
CAMPUS    H0U5INJG  SHORTAGE. 


THERE  WAS  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  EXCITEMENT 
IN     ZOOLOGY     OMC  MORNING 


One  explanation  could  be  that  dance  is  ultimately  not  just 
physical  movement;  it  is  not  simply  an  art  combining 
music,  athletics,  and  intellect;  it  is  not  only  good  exercise  — 
it  is  also  a  means  of  escape  into  music,  into  the  self.  Once 
over  initial  inhibitions,  many  people  have  discovered  the 
simple  satisfaction  of  self-expression  that  can  be  found  in 
dance.  Dance  is  and  always  has  been  a  universal  language, 
whether  of  the  self  or  of  the  community.  Perhaps  the 
essential  need  for  such  a  unifying  element  in  the  splin- 
tered world  of  today  explains  the  rising  trend  of  social 
dancing  such  as  the  disco  "Walk"  and  clogging  and  the 
growth  of  interest  in  organized  dance.  Whatever  the  case 


FOR    SOME     INEXPLICABLE    REASON,    THE.  STRANGE:      GOINGS-ON     OCCURED  IN 

STUDENT    NURSES   WENT    ON    A    RAMPAGE.  SlOCME-M  ICAL.  RESEARCH. 

CHAIRS   VS/ENT    UNUSEP    FOR  SEVERAL  DAYS. 


■t 


Charles  Slate 


i  \ 


"For  all  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God." 

Romans  3:23 


It  is  raining  again,  just  as  it  had  that 
night  three  years  ago.  I  don't  like  the 
rain  anyway,  especially  when  it's 
cold.  I  hate  it  when  my  hair  gets 
soaked  and  sticks  to  my  forehead. 
Warm  rain  I  can  stand,  but  cold  rain 
drives  me  crazy.  Cold  rain  has  a  way 
of  seeping  through  my  clothes  and 
making  me  miserable,  particularly  my 
back.  Umbrellas  don't  help  any,  they 
only  turn  the  drops  into  a  fine  mist. 

It  happened  on  a  Sunday  night. 
Reverend  Hendricks  had  given  an  in- 
spiring sermon,  one  that  prompted 
Mrs.  Waterby  to  go  into  a  series  of 
"amen's"  as  he  reached  a  climax.  Art 
Poole,  who  ordinarily  slept  from  the 
opening  scripture  until  the  invitation 
hymn,  was  wide  awake.  I  was  emo- 
tionally moved  by  the  sermon  and 


decided  that  the  time  was  right  to  talk 
to  Melinda.  I  had  talked  with  her 
about  her  life  in  general  before,  but  I 
had  never  seriously  talked  with  her 
about  Christianity.  I  understood  her 
unwillingness  to  talk  about  the  sub- 
ject, because  she  thought  the  death  of 
her  parents  was  some  sort  of  punish- 
ment from  God.  She  had  visited  the 
church  several  times,  but  after  each 
visit  she  became  depressed  and  con- 
fused. I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that 
God  didn't  punish  people  like  that, 
but  she  wouldn't  listen.  For  some  re- 
ason I  felt  that  night  would  be  differ- 
ent. 

I  drove  to  the  Dixie  Pride  Hotel,  a 
filthy,  condemned  wreck.  The  con- 
crete pillars,  added  to  give  the  hotel  a 
Roman-palace  look,  were  supported 
by  wooden  braces  and  the  white  paint 
was  peeling.  Several  lights  were  out  in 
the  sign  and  if  you  looked  at  the  build- 
ing long  enough  it  looked  like  it  was 
leaning  a  little.  Inside  it  was  even 
worse.  The  chandelier,  with  only 
three  bulbs  burning,  cast  a  dim  glow 


through  the  lobby  and  the  coat  of  dust 
on  the  defaced  Venus  statue  indi- 
cated that  the  room  hadn't  been 
cleaned  in  ages.  There  was  an  empty 
coat  rack  in  the  corner  leaning  against 
the  wall  and  the  mail  slots  behind  the 
desk  were  filled  with  cobwebs. 
Melinda  worked  in  the  restaurant  next 
door  and  she  didn't  make  much 
money.  The  landlord  of  the  hotel  had 
made  a  special  deal  with  her.  He  gave 
her  a  discount  for  living  on  the  eighth 
floor,  the  top,  because  none  of  the 
older  occupants  liked  to  climb  that 
many  steps.  The  elevator  had  been 
out  of  order  for  years  and  nobody 
ever  bothered  to  fix  it. 

I  walked  to  the  stairs  breathing 
carefully;  I  didn't  like  to  breathe  air  I 
could  see.  I  started  up.  Each  and 
every  board  in  the  wooden  stairs 
creaked  as  I  went  up.  The  handrail 
wobbled  and  was  out  in  places.  I  was 
relieved  when  I  reached  the  top.  The 
hallway  was  nearly  dark  and  I  had  to 
squint  to  see  the  "807"  on  her  door.  I 
knocked  and  heard  running  inside 
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and  a  door  slamming.  It  seemed  odd 
to  me,  because  Melinda  lived  alone 
and  the  only  guest  she  ever  had  was 
me,  but  I  didn't  let  it  bother  me.  The 
door  opened  and  a  sweating,  shak- 
ing, blond  haired  girl  stood  in  front  of 
me.  It  was  not  the  Melinda  I  was  used 
to  seeing.  She  was  wearing  a  blue 
bath  robe  that  covered  her  to  slightly 
above  the  knees  and  her  face  had  an 
ugly  yellow  tint.  She  looked  much 
older  than  twenty- two  and  I  could  tell 
she  was  afraid. 

"Melinda,  are  you  alright?" 

"Yes,  what  do  you  want?" 

Her  tone  was  cold  and  she  was  al- 
most in  tears. 

"Melinda,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,  listen.  .  .I'm  okay." 

"Can  I  come  in?" 

"No,  I'm  sorry,  Ed.  I'm  really 
busy." 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"Ed,  I  can't  talk  right  now.  Can  you 
come  back  later?" 

She  never  called  me  "Ed",  but 
"Mr.  Hinson"  and  this  bothered  me. 

"Melinda,  something  is  wrong  and 
I  can  tell  it.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me." 

"I'm  just  depressed  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  see  me  like  this.  Please, 
come  back  later." 

"I  need  to  talk  to  you  about  some- 
thing very  important.  It's  been  on  my 
mind  for  a  long  time." 

"What's  it  about?" 

"I  can't  tell  you." 

"Then  I  can't  listen." 

"I  mean  I  can't  tell  you  out  here  " 

"I  can't  let  you  in." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  just  don't  feel  like  talking  right 
now.  Please,  leave  me  alone." 
"Melinda,  that's  not  like  you  at  all 

to.  .  ." 

She  started  to  close  the  door,  but  I 
stopped  her.  She  had  a  funny  look  on 
her  face.  It  was  an  angered,  confused 
look  and  I  didn't  like  it. 

"I  came  here  to  talk  to  you  for  your 
own  good,  young  lady." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  it." 

She  was  crying  now  and  pleading 
with  me. 

"I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about 
Christ's  place  in  your  life." 

"Get  out  of  here.  Get  out  and  don't 


ever  come  back." 

"But  Melinda.  .  ." 

"You're  a  hypocrite.  Leave  me 
alone.  I  don't  ever  want  to  see  you 
again." 

She  slammed  the  door  in  my  face. 
At  first  my  pride  was  hurt.  I  was  there 
to  talk  to  her  for  her  own  good  and 
she  wouldn't  listen.  I  was  the  good 
one  and  she  was  the  bad  one  and  she 
wouldn't  even  listen.  Then  I  realized 
that  something  had  to  be  wrong.  She 
would  never  have  acted  like  that  un- 
less something  was  wrong.  She  was 
so  pale  and  afraid.  I  knocked  again. 
The  door  was  opened  by  a  black 
man.  He  was  tall,  with  bull  shoulders 
and  weight-lifters'  arms. 

"The  lady  doesn't  want  to  see 
you." 

"Who  are  you?  What  are  you 
doing  here?" 

The  black  man  grunted  and  shook 
his  head. 

"Where's  Melinda?  What  have  you 
done  to  her?  Melinda,  are  you  al- 
right?" 

I  saw  his  hammer  fist  leave  his  side. 
He  pulled  it  back  in  a  smooth  motion 
and  I  saw  it  as  it  came  toward  my  face. 
It  was  black  and  shining  and  I  saw  the 
curly  hair  around  the  knuckles,  then  I 
saw  nothing.  I  remember  waking  and 
wobbling  to  my  fee.  The  room  was 
empty.  The  curtain  on  the  window 
was  pulled  out  by  the  draft  and  it  was 
raining  in,  soaking  the  wooden  floor.  I 
stumbled  down  the  stairs  and  through 
the  lobby.  Outside  a  large  crowd  had 
gathered  in  the  alley.  I  was  dazed  and 
confused,  but  I  was  also  curious. 

"Get  back  everybody!"  I  heard  a 
man  wearing  a  tan  raincoat  shout.  I 
saw  the  veins  in  his  neck  stick  out  and 
him  motion  frantically  with  his  arms. 
He  pushed  a  fat  man  with  a  white 
tee-shirt  in  the  stomach,  then  jerked 
his  collar  with  his  index  finger  and 
stretched  his  neck.  The  crowd  moved 
back  for  a  minute,  then  pushed  for- 
ward. They  strained  their  necks  and 
bobbed  their  heads  for  a  glimpse  of 
anything. 

"Frank,  see  if  you  can  get  those 
people  out  of  the  way  before  the  am- 
bulance gets  here,"  the  man  said.  He 
brushed  the  soaked  strings  of  hair 


from  his  eyes. 

Frank  moved  into  the  crowd  on  the 
other  man's  orders  and  was  bom- 
barded with  questions. 

"What  happened,  officer?" 

"Is  she  dead?" 

"Was  she  robbed?" 

I  was  afraid,  but  my  curiosity  pulled 
me  deeper  into  the  crowd.  Frank 
bumped  into  me,  but  walked  on. 

"Back  everyone.  .  .make  way  for 
the  ambulance.  .  .step  back  please, 
sir.  .  .everyone  back  please." 

Flashing  red  lights  sent  a  fresh 
murmur  through  the  crowd. 

"The  ambulance  is  here,  Jim," 
Frank  yelled. 

The  crowd  parted  as  Frank  moved 
through  it.  An  uncertain  path  was  left 
in  his  wake  as  he  reached  the  street. 
The  ambulance  backed  into  the  alley 
with  Frank  walking  ahead  making 
sure  the  way  was  clear. 

"How  is  she?"  Frank  asked. 

I  was  close  enough  to  reach  out  and 
touch  her,  if  I  stretched.  Blood  was 
puddled  around  her,  but  her  face,  ex- 
cept for  the  red  in  the  corners  of  her 
mouth,  was  washed  clean  by  the  rain. 
Her  skin  looked  transparent  and  her 
soaked  hair  looked  almost  brown. 
Her  eyes  were  open,  but  they  didn't 
blink  as  the  rain  hit.  Her  left  leg  was 
folded  under  her  body.  Jim  was 
hunched  over  her,  lifting  her  head 
from  the  ground  with  both  hands. 

"She's  dead." 

The  ambulance  attendents  picked 
up  the  girl  and  put  her  on  the 
stretcher,  covering  her  head  with  the 
sheet.  They  lifted  the  stretcher  and 
rolled  it  into  the  back  of  the  ambu- 
lance. 

"I'm  gonna  ride  with  her,  Frank.  I'll 
make  a  positive  identification  of  the 
body  and  file  a  report." 

He  pulled  at  his  collar  with  his  index 
finger  again  and  stretched  his  neck. 

"Do  you  need  me?" 

"No,  why  don't  you  stick  around 
and  see  if  you  can  find  out  anything 
from  the  crowd.  Maybe  you  can  find 
an  eyewitness  or  something." 

I  saw  the  ambulance  drive  away,  its 
red  lights  flashing  on  the  walls  and  the 
people.  I  had  a  funny  feeling  after  it 
left  and  Frank  started  questioning  the 
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people.  What  if  somebody  had  seen 
me  at  her  door?  I  thought  at  first 
maybe  I  should  speak,  but  as  I  picked 
up  bits  and  pieces  from  the  crowd  I 
changed  my  mind. 

"It  was  horrible!  Eight  stories 
down.  .  .  " 

"I  think  I  saw  her  fall." 

".  .  .and  she  was  pushed,  she  had 
to  be  pushed." 

"I  heard  this  scream  and  I  ran  out  of 
the  restaurant  and  there  she  was." 

".  .  .and  this  guy  went  up  to  her 
room  and  I  heard  a  lot  of  noise.  I  think 
they  got  in  a  fight." 

"I've  seen  him  here  before.  I  don't 
know  who  he  is  though." 

"Do  you  remember  what  he 
looked  like?" 

"Not  exactly,  but  I  remember  a  lit- 
tle about  him." 

They  were  crazy.  They  thought  1 
did  it.  I  remember  a  fat  lady  with 
greasy  hair  standing  there  picking  at  a 
scab  on  her  elbow.  She  said  she  had 
seen  the  whole  thing.  I  should  have 
hit  her  right  between  the  eyes.  She 
deserved  it.  She  hadn't  seen  a  thing. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  1  was 
scared  and  confused.  Why  hadn't 
anyone  seen  the  black  man?  It  didn't 
make  sense.  I  decided  that  the  best 
thing  for  me  to  do,  the  only  thing  for 
me  to  do,  was  to  tell  the  truth.  I  waited 


for  the  crowd  to  thin.  I  hung  around 
out  of  the  way  till  the  photographers 
finished  and  went  upstairs.  I  stopped 
the  officer  as  he  started  up  the  hotel 
steps. 

"Officer." 

"Yes." 

"I'm  Ed  Hinson." 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Ed?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly  how  to  say 
this,  but  I  think  I'm  the  man  you're 
looking  for." 

"You  mean  you  pushed  the  girl  out 
the  window." 

"No,  but  I'm  the  man  all  those 
people  were  telling  you  about." 

"Maybe  you  should  explain  your- 
self. Do  you  want  a  lawyer?" 

"No.  Listen,  why  don't  we  get  out 
of  the  rain  and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole 
story." 

It  was  raining  harder  and  little  rivers 
were  forming  along  the  curbs.  On  the 
street  I  could  see  "D  xie  rideHoel"in 
a  slippery  reflection.  We  ran  up  the 
steps  and  into  the  lobby.  We  sat  in 
two  battered  chairs  with  a  coffee  table 
between  us. 

"Okay,  Mr.  Hinson.  Give  me  the 
whole  story." 

"A  black  guy  did  it.  .  .he  hit  me  in 
the  face.. see.  .  ." 

"Tell  me  everything,  please." 

"Well,  it  all  started  after  church 


when  I  decided  to  visit  Melinda.  Her 
parents  are  dead,  so  I  liked  to  drop  in 
and  see  how  she  was  every  now  and 
then." 

"Do  you  remember  what  time  it 
was?" 

"I'm  not  sure.  .  .church  was  over  at 
seven.  .  .it  must  have  been  about 
seven-thirty." 

"Seven-thirty." 

Frank  was  scribbling  in  a  note  pad. 

"I  knocked  on  her  door  and  she 
came,  but  she  wouldn't  let  me  in.  It 
was  strange.  She  was  sweating  and 
rude.  She  never  acted  like  that  be- 
fore. And  she  called  me  by  my  first 
name,  she  never  did  that,  she  always 
called  me  'Mr.  Hinson.'" 

"Always  called  you  'Mr.  Hinson.'" 

"He  must  have  been  in  there  then 
or  she  wouldn't  have  acted  that  way. 
Anyway.  I  knocked  again  and  there 
he  was,  this  big,  black  guy.  He  said 
she  didn't  want  to  see  me  and  I  asked 
who  he  was  and  he  hit  me." 

"He  hit  you.  With  his  fist?" 

"Yeah,  it  knocked  me  out.  1  woke 
up  and  went  downstairs  and  saw  the 
crowd." 

"Why  didn't  you  speak  up 
sooner?" 

"I  was  scared." 

"Mr.  Hinson,  we'll  have  to  go 
down  to  the  station  for  some  more 


questions." 

"Are  you  going  to  put  me  in  jail?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  but  it's  not  my 
decision.  Do  you  have  your  car 
here?" 

"Yes  sir,  it's  out  front." 

"Why  don't  you  lock  it  up.  I'm 
gonna  run  upstairs  and  see  how 
things  are  going,  then  we'll  go  to  the 
station." 

The  rain  was  lighter  when  I  went 
outside  again.  I  could  see  the  chalk 
outline  of  the  body  as  I  walked  to  my 
car.  I  thought  there  was  a  slight  inde- 
ntation in  the  pavement,  but  it  could 
have  been  a  reflection.  I  got  in  on  the 
passenger  side  and  leaned  across  to 
lock  the  door. 

"Crawl  in  and  drive." 

I  looked  over  the  seat  and  into  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  I  recognized  the  fist  on 
the  gun  and  decided  I  had  better 
cooperate. 

"Where  to?" 

"Just  drive  'til  I  say  stop." 

I  started  the  car  and  pulled  out. 

"Hey  look,  there's  a  cop  up  there 
waiting  to  take  me  to  the  station.  If  I'm 
not  there  I'll  be  in  trouble." 

"When  they  find  you  they  won't 
need  an  explanation." 

"Don't  shoot  me.  I'll  never  tell  a 
thing.  Please  don't  kill  me." 

"It's  too  late.  It's  either  me  or  you, 
and  it  ain't  gonna  be  me." 

"Listen,  I'll  do  anything.  I'll  leave 
town.  .  .start  a  new  life.  .  .they'll 
never  find  me  and  I'll  never  tell  a 
soul." 

"They'll  find  you  when  I  get 
through  with  you  and  the  only  ones 
you'll  be  telling  will  be  souls." 

"Why  did  you  kill  her?" 

' There  don' t  have  to  be  a  reason. 

"Why  do  you  have  to  kill  me?" 

"That's  a  stupid  question." 

"Look,  if  you  want  money  you  can 
have  every  penny  I've  got." 

"All  I  want  is  to  see  you  dead." 


"What  did  I  do  wrong?" 

"You  showed  up  at  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time." 

I  drove  on  without  saying  anything. 
Trying  to  reason  with  the  gorilla  was 
useless.  I  was  driving  down  a  dirt  road 
in  a  place  I  had  never  been  before. 

"Stop." 

I  slowed  and  pulled  the  car  over. 

"Get  out  and  turn  around." 

I  did  as  he  said.  I  was  shaking  all 
over  and  my  palms  and  underarms 
were  soaked. 

"Please,  for  God's  sake  don't  kill 
me." 

"You  sure  do  talk  a  lot." 

"God,  please  save  me." 

"Sorry,  honkey." 

The  doctors  told  me  I  was  lucky  to 
be  alive,  but  I  already  knew  that.  I  was 
shot  twice  in  the  stomach  and  once  in 
the  head.  I  was  shot  in  the  stomach 
first  and  fell  forward.  The  shot  at  my 
head  grazed  me  over  my  left  eye  and 
cracked  my  skull,  but  no  serious 
damage  was  done.  If  the  shot  had 
been  a  little  bit  more  to  the  right  either 
I  would  have  been  dead  or  a  vegeta- 
ble. I  was  in  the  hospital  for  a  long 
time.  One  of  the  shots  in  the  stomach 
temporarily  paralyzed  me  from  the 
waist  down.  Even  after  I  got  out  of  the 
hospital  I  suffered.  Knowing  he  was 
still  free  worried  me.  Many  nights  I 
dreamed  of  Melinda  and  the  black 
man  and  woke  cringing  in  pain.  I 
checked  with  the  police  regularly, 
hoping  somehow  they  would  find 
him,  but  they  never  did.  I  kept  a  gun 
in  my  glove  compartment  and  under 
my  pillow  and  even  practiced  at  the 
pistol  range  until  I  was  fairly  good. 
Time  never  lessened  my  anger,  in- 
stead it  grew  stronger.  I  found  myself 
fighting  a  losing  battle  with  my  job 
and  friends,  because  I  became  obses- 
sed with  hatred.  Since  the  black  man 
was  not  around  to  concentrate  my 
hatred  on,  I  took  it  out  on  all  black 


men.  I  was  rude  and  discourteous  to 
all  blacks  in  any  circumstances.  It  was 
satisfying  for  a  while,  but  eventually 
even  this  was  not  enough. 

Tonight  it  happened  again,  almost 
just  as  it  had  before.  After  church  I  ran 
to  my  car,  trying  not  to  get  too  wet  in 
the  rain.  I  jumped  in  the  car  and 
started  it  up. 

"Drive." 

I  recognized  the  voice  and  didn't 
argue  with  the  cold  steel  I  felt  next  to 
my  neck. 

"It's  been  three  years.  I  thought 
you  had  forgotten  about  me.  At  least  I 
was  hoping  you  had." 

"I  ain't  never  forgot,  not  since  the 
day  I  saw  in  the  paper  you  was  alive. " 

"Where  have  you  been?" 

"Underground.  They  would  never 
find  me." 

"Why  did  you  come  back?" 

"I  never  leave  unfinished  busi- 
ness." 

"I  don't  guess  it  would  do  much 
good  for  me  to  plead,  would  it?" 
"Nope." 

I  was  driving  down  the  same  dirt 
road  again. 
"Stop." 

I  slammed  on  the  brakes  and  the 
car  skidded  sideways.  I  braced  my- 
self, but  the  black  man  didn't.  He  hit 
the  back  of  the  front  seat  hard  and  I 
dove  for  the  glove  compartment.  I 
fumbled  with  the  latch  for  a  second, 
then  pulled  the  gun  out.  The  black 
man  sat  dazed  on  the  back  seat.  I 
didn't  hesitate. 

Now  I  have  victory,  sweet  victory. 
He  is  lying  at  my  feet  next  to  the  car 
still  with  that  dazed  look  on  his  face. 
The  blood  is  beginning  to  form  frothy, 
pink  puddles  and  the  rain  is  making 
his  hair  wet  and  matted.  There  is  a 
hole  in  his  forehead  over  the  right 
eye,  an  insurance  shot,  and  three 
more  in  the  left  side  of  his  chest.  If  he 
was  white  he  would  be  pale  like  the 
girl  was.  He  got  what  he  deserved,  the 
sinner. 
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SOM  €N«GY 


A  PPsM€  IN  TH€  ROOf 


By  DOC  HOLLIDfcY 


In  this  country  today  there  is  great 
concern  about  energy.  This  concern 
was  brought  on  in  part  by  the  oil  em- 
bargo of  the  OPEC  countries  during 
the  Arab-Israeli  war.  This  and  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  oil  prices  passed  by 
OPEC  countries  have  made  Ameri- 
cans more  concerned  with  the 
"energy  shortage".  The  question  has 
been  what  to  do  about  it.  There  is  no 
single  answer  that  satisfies  everyone. 
Some  suggest  letting  the  prices  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  find  their  own  level, 
assuring  us  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
this  form  of  energy.  Yet,  this  does  not 
face  the  basic  fact  that  this  energy 
source  is  running  out.  What  can  be 
done  about  the  situation?  I  don't  as- 
sume to  have  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion as  difficult  as  this  one,  but  I  do 
have  a  suggestion  as  to  how  the  im- 
pact of  the  problem  can  be  lessened. 
Solar  energy  can  be  important  to 
America  in  meeting  the  problems  that 
we  must  face. 

The  use  of  solar  energy  for  heating 
our  homes  would  be  a  major  help  in 
itself.  The  amount  of  energy  used  to 
heat  homes  is  emphasized  in  the  fol- 
lowing quote; 

In  the  United  States,  apart 

from  transportation,  the  largest 

single  use  of  all  energy  forms  is 


for  space-heating  buildings. 
About  20  percent  of  our  over-all 
maintenance  energy  supply  is 
devoted  to  this  one  need.  Much 
of  the  energy  used  for  this  pur- 
pose today  is  inefficiently 
supplied  by  electrical  genera- 
tion plants,  which  burn  fossil 
fuels  at  an  average  efficiency 
probably  no  greater  than  25 
percent;  this  means  that  about 
three  fourths  of  the  precious 
stock  of  fossil  fuel  used  to  gen- 
erate electricity  (a  very  high 
grade  form  of  energy)  is  wasted 
as  "thermal  pollution"  after 
which  an  additional  10  percent 
of  the  converted  electricity  may 
be  lost  through  the  inefficiencies 
of  transmitting  it  to  where  it  is 
needed.  The  electricity  at  the 
point  of  use  is  then  reconverted 
to  heat  at  temperatures  below 
100°  (very  low-grade  heat). 
Thus,  at  the  generating  plant, 
coal  or  some  other  fuel  was 
burned  at  temperatures  higher 
than  1,000°F  to  generate  elec- 
tricity that  could  be  applied  a 
few  miles  away  to  heat  buildings 
to  temperatures  considerably 
less  than  100°  1 

Although  solar  heating  cannot 


solve  the  total  energy  problem,  it  can 
help  control  the  waste  of  our  high 
grade  energy  sources.  Heating  with 
solar  energy  is  logical;  through  the  use 
of  solar  heating  you  remove  the  need 
for  the  large  central  generating  plant, 
and  make  use  of  an  energy  source 
that  is  much  more  suited  to  space- 
heating.  There  is  no  justification  for 
using  high  grade  energy  sources  such 
as  coal  or  oil  to  generate  electricity  to 
heat  homes,  when  abundant,  cheap 
energy  provided  by  the  sun  can  be 
used  instead.2  The  use  of  the  sun  to 
heat  homes  is  not  a  new  concept,  de- 
spite the  amount  of  attention  that  it 
has  been  recently  getting. 

Throughout  history  man  has  used 
the  power  of  the  sun.  The  earliest 
mention  of  this  use  is  when  Ar- 
chimedes, in  the  third  century  B.C., 
concentrated  the  sun's  energy,  with 
the  aid  of  curved  mirrors,  to  burn  the 
sails  of  the  Roman  ships  during  the 
siege  of  Syracuse. '  During  the  1600's 
experiments  were  performed  by 
Athanasius  Kircher  (1601-80)  and 
Georges  Buff  on  ( 1 707-88)  to  support 
the  idea  that  Archimedes'  legendary 
feat  could  have  worked.  They  used 
mirrors  to  set  wood  on  fire,  and  Buf- 
fon  even  used  the  sun  to  melt  lead 
and  silver.4  These  were  not  the  only 
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experiments  done  during  this  time. 
Nicholas  de  Sausure  (1740-99)  con- 
structed a  hot  box  which  was  used  as 
an  oven  for  cooking.  With  this  box  he 
was  able  to  obtain  temperatures  as 
high  as  320°  F.5  In  1880,  Le  Journal 
Soleil  (  "The  Sunshine  Journal")  was 
printed.  This  newspaper  used  a  solar 
powered  steam  engine  to  run  the 
printing  press.6 

Man  has  also  used  solar  powered 
engines  to  irrigate  crops,  and  to  oper- 
ate pumps  to  keep  mines  dry.  In 
1913,  a  solar  powered  boiler  was 
used  to  pump  water  to  irrigate  land 
near  Cairo,  Egypt.  The  collector  area 
was  13,269  square  feet,  and  the  col- 
lectors powered  a  100  horsepower 
engine.  The  project  was  a  success,  but 
World  War  I  was  responsible  for  its 
demise.  This  project  demonstrates 
that  solar  energy  can  be  effectively 
used  for  more  than  just  space  heating. 
As  in  the  past,  solar  energy  is  being 
used  to  melt  metals.  The  French  have 
lead  the  way  in  the  use  of  solar  heat  to 
do  metallurgical  research.  This  tradi- 
tion was  started  by  Antoine  Lavoiser 
and  has  been  recently  continued  by 
Felix  Trombe.  Lavoiser  used  a  51 
inch  diameter  lens  filled  with  alcohol 
to  reach  a  temperature  of  3,190°  to 
melt  platinum.8  In  the  1950's  Dr. 
Trombe  used  mirrors  to  develop  50 
kilowatts  of  energy.  With  continued 
work  on  his  design  he  has  been  able 
to  develop  temperatures  in  excess  of 
6,000°F.  Three-eights  inch  steel  plate 
melts  in  less  than  a  minute  under  this 
amount  of  heat.9 

Solar  heating  is  no  longer  in  the 
theoretical  stages;  rather,  the  solar 
heating  problems— cost,  appearance, 


construction  methods, are  practical 
problems.  Much  early  theoretical 
work  was  done  at  locations  all  over 
the  country.  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Massachusetts,  and  Delaware,  to 
name  a  few,  sustain  solar  homes. 
These  locations  have  shown  that  solar 
heating  has  the  potential  to  provide  a 
major  portion  of  the  heating  for 
homes  and  businesses.10 

Solar  heating  can  have  an  effect  in 
this  country  now.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  if  75  percent  of  the  homes  in 
the  United  States  used  solar  hot  water 
heaters,  the  United  States  could  save 
250,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 1 1  In  addi- 
tion, if  all  homes  (over  1,500  square 
feet)  built  in  the  U.S.  between  now 
and  the  year  2000  have  between  600 
and  800  square  feet  of  collectors, 
solar  heating  would  provide  at  least 
4.5  percent  of  the  energy  consumed 
in  this  country.12 

Before  examining  the  various  types 
of  collectors  —  and  the  savings  they 
can  provide  the  home  owner  —  we 
need  to  see  what  else  comprises  a 
solar  house. 

You  can  not  expect  solar  heat  to 
perform  its  function  in  the  same  way 
as  conventional  heating  methods.  For 
a  home  to  be  an  effective  solar  home 
it  must  be  constructed  so  that  it  needs 
the  least  amount  of  energy  for  heat- 
ing, and  it  must  also  have  a  good 
passive  solar  heating  system.13  It 
should  be  well  insulated  and  draft 
free,  and  should  make  the  maximum 
use  of  sight  orientation. 14  South  fac- 
ing windows  should  be  used  to  collect 
any  sunlight  available,  and  the  possi- 
ble use  of  interior  masses  for  heat 
storage  should  be  considered.  The 


Trombe  Glass-Wall  house  utilizes 
these  concepts.  A  south-facing  wall  of 
glass  collects  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
a  masonry  wall  just  inside  the  glass 
stores  the  heat.  There  are  vents  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  wall  that  allow 
the  warmed  air  to  circulate  into  the 
house.15  As  the  sun  shines  on  the 
masonry,  the  wall  is  slowly  heated. 
This  stores  the  heat  for  use  at  a  later 
time.  The  vents  can  be  closed  during 
the  warming  cycle  to  allow  the  wall  to 
heat  faster.  The  vents  can  be  opened 
any  time  that  warmth  is  needed,  and 
the  warm  air  will  circulate  into  the 
house  because  of  the  chimney  effect. 
During  the  summer  months,  too 
much  heat  may  be  a  problem  if  this 
passive  method  is  used.  This  problem 
can  be  alleviated  with  shade  trees,  or 
the  use  of  long  overhangs  (which 
allow  a  low  winter  sun's  rays  to  reach 
the  glass,  but  not  a  high  summer 
sun's).  The  plant  trellis  has  also  been 
used  as  a  solar  screen,  in  much  the 
same  way  that  trees  are  used.16  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  absorb  the  light,  and  in  the 
winter  when  the  light  is  needed,  the 
leaves  are  gone  and  the  energy  can 
enter  the  house. 

The  active  solar  heating  system  is 
quite  different  from  the  passive  sys- 
tem described  above.  It  has  several 
different  parts,  which  usually  change 
from  system  to  system.  But  there  are 
similar  parts  found  in  all  types  of  sys- 
tems. These  parts  are:  the  collectors 
(for  collecting  the  heat),  a  storage  sys- 
tem (  for  storing  any  excess  collected 
heat),  a  distribution  system  (for  cir- 
culating the  heat  from  the  collectors 
or  storage  to  the  interior  spaces  of  the 
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home),  and  a  type  of  back-up  heating 
system  (for  when  there  is  not  enough 
energy  available  from  the  collectors 
or  storage).  Of  these  four  subsystems, 
the  only  one  that  is  usually  already 
present  in  a  house  is  the  circulation 
system.  Any  home  that  now  uses  duct 
work  or  radiators  for  circulation  can 
be  retrofitted  with  solar  heating.  The 
collectors  and  the  storage  system  are 
usually  custom  designed. 

There  are  many  types  of  collectors 
used  at  the  present.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  are  variations  of  the  flat  plate 
collector.  The  two  basic  types  are  the 
air  collector  and  the  water  collector. 
Water  is  an  efficient  collector  of  heat, 
and  a  good  storage  medium.  It  also 
needs  less  electricity  to  be  moved 
through  the  collector.  Water  is  also 
the  best  medium  to  use  if  the  collected 
energy  is  to  be  used  for  heating  water. 
The  storage  space  needed  for  a  water 
system  is  considerably  less  than  the 
rock  storage  presently  used  with  most 
air  systems.  But,  water  does  pose  a 
problem  in  that  it  corrodes  many  of 
the  components  of  the  heating  sys- 
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tern.  Water  also  has  to  be  protected 
from  the  possibility  of  freezing.  The 
use  of  antifreeze  to  correct  this  prob- 
lem leads  to  the  chance  that  the  col- 
lector fluid  might  leak  into  the  storage 
supply,  and  most  antifreezes  are  tox- 
ic. Air,  although  not  having  the  same 
problems  as  water,  supports  its  own 
set  of  disadvantages.  Air  is  a  difficult 
medium  to  move  through  a  system. 
Baffles,  used  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  collectors,  and  rocks,  used  to 
store  the  heat  collected,  act  as  restric- 
tors  to  air  flow.  To  move  the  air 
around  these  usually  requires  large 
fans. 

The  next  subsystem  that  must  be 
dealt  with  in  the  total  hearing  system  is 
storage.  Of  the  systems  that  have 
been  devised,  two — water  and 
rock —  are  the  most  widely  used.  The 
bulk  of  rock  that  is  necessary  for  effec- 
tiveness as  a  storage  system  can  be  a 
problem.  A  volume  of  1400  cubic  feet 
would  be  needed  to  store  the  same 
amount  of  heat,  in  BTUs,  using  rock, 
as  could  be  stored  in  600  cubic  feet  of 
water. 17  Water  must  have  a  water- 


proof container  to  act  as  a  storage 
container.  Water  and  rock  are  not  the 
only  methods  that  can  be  used  to 
store  any  excess  heat  that  is  collected. 
Eutectic  salts,  liquids  that  change  state 
at  relatively  low  temperatures,  can 
also  be  used  as  a  storage  medium. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  requiring 
even  less  volume  than  water.  The 
volume  required  is  only  half  that  of 
water. 18  There  have  been  problems  in 
the  past  with  the  use  of  this  efficient 
storage  medium.  With  the  heat  col- 
lected and  stored,  the  next  problem 
faced  is  the  distribution  of  that  heat. 

The  main  distribution  systems  are 
hydronic,  forced  air,  and  radiant  grid 
distribution.  Two  of  the  systems  are 
attractive  because  of  their  ability  to  be 
retrofitted  to  existing  systems.  The 
hydronic  system  distributes  the  heat 
through  radiators.  The  disadvantage 
of  this  system  is  that  you  have  to  sup- 
ply high  temperatures  to  the 
radiators,  and  this  high  temperature 
can  be  difficult  to  achieve  and  store. 
The  radiant  grid  system  overcomes 
this  disadvantage.  The  grid  usually 
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consists  of  pipes  implanted  in  the 
floor.  The  floor  system  usually  used  is 
concrete,  and  the  concrete  radiates 
the  heat  directly  into  the  room.  The 
disadvantage  is  that  there  is  usually  a 
several  hour  time  lag  between  the  ini- 
tial demand  for  heat,  and  the  time  that 
the  mass  of  the  concrete  can  be 
heated  to  the  necessary  temperature. 
The  next  alternative  method  of  dis- 
tribution is  by  forced  air  heating. 
Forced  air  heating  requires  installa- 
tion of  ductwork  to  carry  the  air.  This 
is  attractive  because  the  heat  distribu- 
tion system  can  also  be  used  for  air 
conditioning  distribution.  Larger  than 
usual  ducts  have  to  be  used  for  this 
method  of  heat  distribution  because 
the  air  flow  is  less  than  with  conven- 
tional systems.  The  forced  air  system 
allows  the  use  of  a  lower  supply  tem- 
perature than  the  hydronic  distribu- 
tion system,  yet  it  requires  a  higher 
heat  supply  than  the  radiant  grid  sys- 
tem. The  most  commonly  used  sys- 
tem today  is  the  forced  air  system, 
simply  because  it  can  also  be  used  for 
air  conditioning. 

These  circulation  methods  all  allow 
the  use  of  a  back  up  system,  if  the 
correct  type  is  chosen.  Conventional 
heating  systems  can  be  used  as  back 
ups.  Each  can  be  adapted  to  the  solar 
heating  system  as  needed,  but  the 
forced  air  system  of  circulation  is 
probably  the  most  convenient  to  tie 
into.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  sys- 
tems, there  are  a  few  new  methods 
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(for  Oreita)       Welcome  April 
I  look  down  the  corridors  of  my  garden 
and  see  royal  crocuses  wave  at  me, 
Smug  pansy  smiles, 
And  enchanted  roses. 

Baby's  breath  bows  as  a  carpet  for  my  toes, 
And  obstreperous  snapdragons  become  cordial; 
Chartreuse  daffodils  are  graceful  as  birds. 

Outside  my  garden's  gate 

A  bell-necked  cat  creeps  upon  fat  robins 

Pecking  into  their  marriage  of  virgin  seeds. 

An  escaped  breeze  dances  between  branches 

Of  renovated,  filigreed  trees,  under  which  boast 

Stout  mushrooms  and  elastic  mosses. 

The  artist  fumbles  hastily  for  pen  or  brush, 

But  I  am  content  to  wear  the  corsage  of  my  garden's  breath. 

K.  Barney 


Repast 

Massive  clouds  hovered 
around  the  horizon 
and  licked  their  lips 
in  anticipation. 

The  sun  flavor  looked  akin 
to  the  dark  rosiness 
of  peachskin — it  needed  no  spices, 
no  sweetner. 

The  clouds  savored  the  first  bite, 
slowly  tasting 

and  feeling 
all  of  the  mature  flavor. 

Then  with  a  gulp,  the  clouds  devoured 
the  remains,  but  not  soon  enough; 
The  smirk  on  the  face  of  the  sun 
was  evident. 

Rossie  Lamar 
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that  are  becoming  popular.  The 
method  with  the  most  potential  is  the 
heat  pump,  a  very  low  energy  con- 
sumer. It  is  also  being  studied  for  use 
in  the  gathering  of  heat  for  the  solar 
hearing  system.  The  wood  burning 
stove  and  fireplace  have  been  also 
reintroduced;  they  are  efficient  sup- 
plements to  the  solar  heating  sys- 
tem.19 

With  the  reasonable  use  of  back  up 
systems  and  use  of  the  sun  to  heat  our 
homes,  we  should  be  able  to  help  this 
country  combat  the  energy  problem. 
With  savings  in  the  neighborhood  of  1 
1/2  trillion  barrels  of  oil  a  year  by 
using  solar  heating,  our  task  is  clear. 
The  change  will  not  be  easy.  The  life 
styles  we  are  accustomed  to  must 
undergo  a  slight  change.2"  Zoning 
changes  will  have  to  be  made  to  pro- 
tect peoples'  sun  rights.21  The  devel- 
oped use  of  solar  energy  may  also 
cause  a  decentralization  of  industry 
and  housing,  a  move  which  should 
clear  up  some  of  our  inner  city  prob- 
lems.22 

The  challenge  is  now;  part  of  the 
solution  is  the  sun.  It  has  powered  this 


world,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
since  the  formation  of  the  earth.  It  is 
the  only  non-renewable  resource  that 
is  not  running  out. 

For  additional  information  call,  toll 
free,  the  National  Solar  Heating  & 
Cooling  Information  Center, 
ph. 800-523-2929. 
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Communion 
Matthew  Hogan 


My  moon  is  made  of  calcium,  deep  and  alive, 
Its  craters  vulnerable,  like  an  open  hive. 


I  study  every  shade  and  shadow  just  to  see 
What  is  this  woman,  delicate  monstrosity 


Of  pain,  bearing  steel  and  rivets  and  planet's  might, 
Feels  the  heaving  tide  within,  dying  with  delight. 

I  hear  the  sun  within  her  break  like  tulips 
Bleeding  butterflies  and  bees  when  I  kiss  her  lips. 

Thus  I  would  assume  hysterical  sensation 
And  accuse  you  of  my  own  imagination — 

Yet  now  I  hear  a  buzzing  in  my  breast, 

Dark  calcium  blossoms  ignite  inside  my  chest — 

Your  true  name  then  I  never  could  have  known 

The  night  in  Spring  when  we  sucked  honey  from  the  comb. 


I  told  you  all  along. 
I  never  win  anything 
I'm  a  loser 
This  can't  be  real. 
But  you  reassured  me 
You  said  you  loved  me. 
And  then- 
Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  believe 
In  you 

And  in  myself 

I  lost  again.  Jamie  Aiken 


What  was  familiar  once  will  never  be  the  same, 
My  heart  is  pregnant  with  an  amber  flame. 
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Words  ignite  from  our  mouths, 

explosive  reality  hits  close  to  home. 
Dodging  the  shrapnel  we  both  scratch 

deep  into  each  others  psyche. 

Tears,  blood,  and  grief  of  years  gone 

by  oozes  to  the  surface. 
Bandages  are  abandoned  as  we  continue  to 

struggle  for  survival,  (giving  up  only  in  death.) 

But,  with  our  energy  supplies  low, 

the  evening  being  late,  we  collapse  into  chairs. 
We  are  reduced  to  two  battle  weary  fighters 

oggling  the  opposition  from  across  the  table. 

With  that  slow  death  before  death  strength 
my  hand  inadvertently  rises  to  touch  your  face. 

Fueled  by  your  muscles  relaxing  (almost  into 
a  smile)  my  hand  grasps  yours. 

Then,  with  tears  of  unexplainable  grief  and 

joy,  we  embrace. 
In  a  hold  that  only  enemies,  realizing  their 

love  for  the  opposition,  can  hold. 

We  embrace:  symbolic  of  all  lovers  committing 

themselves  to  the  rocky  path  of  constant  resolutions. 

Stumbling  along  the  path  together,  learning  each  others 
strength,  knowing  each  others  weaknesses. 

Jerome  V.  Poynton 


Sleep  Happy 


I  stayed  up  till  three  last  night  and  got  up  at  six. 
I  feel  WOW-WOW  ug-ah-wah. 
Jennifer  dated  Robert  again. 

I  stayed  up  to  punish  the  world  and  all  the  people. 
WOW-WOW  ug-ah-wah. 

Zombie  tripping  over  a  dozen  chairs  going  to  my  seat. 

Zombie  feel  nothing  and  think  less. 

My  eyelids  weigh  a  ton  and  my  face  is  expressionless. 

Friend  say  something  and  I  giggle  grin. 

Sleep  happy! ! 

WOW-WOW  ug-ag-wah. 

Julian  Fields  Jr. 


Forever  Inside 

Seeping  its  way  in, 
like  the  winter's  cold. 

Pulling  her  down, 
down  to  its  depths. 

Nibbling  at  her  heart, 
pulling  her  inward. 

Forever  wearing  away, 
like  the  mountain  brook. 


^^^^K^^^^^^^^^^mmt^m^^^^^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^m^^^m     See  her  waiting —  for  someone 

to  fight  their  way  in. 

I  have  a  cynical  weariness,  an  overdefined  sense  of  audience 
Yes  I  dream  of  glory, 
but  I  can't  help  but  worry 
about  the  way  I  perceive  reality. 

I  see  the  wall  fall  back  into  the  moat, 
fire  high  in  a  dead  grey  sky, 
mountains  crumble  to  the  sea, 
if  this  is  so  how  can  a  love  be? 

I  see  the  question  of  being  a  father  or  a  son, 
of  trying  for  love  or  being  born  to  run, 
some  say  a  man's  love  is  monkey  do  as  monkey  hear, 
and  it's  true  such  talk  makes  it  more  clear, 
But  do  these  people  think  it  to  be  actuality, 
no  matter:  whatever  they  think  it  is. 

One  day  I'll  find  out  for  sure  and  me  and  her  will  ponder  the  romantic  ideal 
a  realistic  possibility, 

we'll  float  out  of  and  above  our  barriers  and  paint  over  the  empty  holes 
in  each  others  skies, 

and  wonder  about  what  we  covered  up  until  the  wish  is  gone. 
I  say  I've  lived  twenty  years; 

does  this  part  of  me  have  to  die  so  I  can  stand  twenty  more? 
No,  I'm  a  dreamer,  not  some  engineering  tool, 
I'm  a  schemer,  but  always  turning  out  the  fool. 
You  see  I  gotta  chase  that  dream, 
really,  it's  easier  than  it  may  seem. 
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Creeping,  like  water  into  a  dam 
then  bursting  through,  raging  forward. 

Struggling,  yet  lapsing 
into  its  relentless  grasp. 

Melancholy  -  -here  nor  there 
Forever  Inside 

Donnie  Lee 


TWIST  OF  FATE 


by  Cliff 
Wheeler 


Tuesday  began  like  any  other  day 
for  Helen.  She  woke  up  at  seven- 
thirty  without  the  aid  of  an  alarm 
clock,  something  that  she  had  done 
for  most  of  her  life,  and  got  up  to  let 
the  dogs  out.  She  watched  as  the  pair 
of  springers  tore  away  from  the 
house  toward  the  field  out  back  be- 
fore she  began  making  herself  break- 
fast. She  ate  alone,  something  that 
she  still  was  not  used  to.  Henry,  her 
husband,  had  always  eaten  with  her 
and  she  missed  him.  He  had  not  been 
home  for  eight  months  now,  since  the 
accident  that  put  him  in  the  hospital 
disrupted  forever  the  harmony  that 
the  two  had  shared. 

Helen  finished  her  meal  and  put 
the  dishes  in  the  sink  to  be  washed 
later.  She  stood  at  the  window  and 
watched  the  dogs  frolicking  in  the  early 
morning  sunlight,  and  felt  sad  at  the 
prospect  of  giving  them  up.  The  pair 
had  come  to  the  couple  as  puppies  six 
years  ago,  and  by  now  were  very 
much  a  part  of  the  family,  especially 
since  the  children  were  all  grown  and 
living  their  own  lives.  However,  the 
hospital  bills  were  mounting  steadily 


and  the  bank  account  was  dwindling 
just  as  fast.  Insurance  had  run  out  the 
month  before  and  Medicaid  could  not 
make  up  the  difference,  nor  could 
what  little  help  the  children  could  of- 
fer. The  small  house  was  now  up  for 
sale,  and  an  apartment  was  the  only 
alternative  as  a  place  to  live.  There 
would  be  no  room  for  the  lively  ani- 
mals in  such  a  place  and  no  money  to 
keep  them  in  a  kennel,  so  when  the 
house  was  sold,  the  dogs  would  have 
to  go  too.  She  had  resigned  herself  to 
that  fact,  but  she  did  not  like  it.  It 
seemed  so  unfair. 

The  dogs  ran  off  around  the  house, 
and  she  turned  from  the  window, 
went  upstairs  and  dressed  herself  for 
the  drive  to  the  hospital,  forty  miles 
away. 

Helen  arrived  at  the  imposing 
building  a  little  after  ten  o'clock.  It  was 
a  huge  structure,  dominating  an  en- 
tire city  block.  It  was  built  of  cheerless 
gray  brick  set  with  white  window 
frames.  She  despised  it  and  wished 
that  she  did  not  have  to  go  there.  It 
offered  no  comfort  to  her,  instead  it 
made  her  feel  helpless  and  alone. 


She  walked  into  the  main  entrance 
and  exchanged  greetings  with  the 
nurses  at  the  front  desk,  who  she  had 
come  to  know  in  the  past  months. 
The  elevator  took  her  to  the  third 
floor,  where  Henry  lay  in  a  private 
room.  The  cool,  antiseptic  white  hall- 
way echoed  her  footsteps  as  she 
walked  to  his  room  and  went  in. 

In  the  room,  arranged  around  the 
bed  that  held  her  husband,  stood  a 
formidable  array  of  machines  and 
other  hospital  paraphernalia  that 
seemed  to  watch  over  the  bed.  The 
respirator  worked  steadily,  its  black 
rubber  bellows  rising  and  falling  as  it 
breathed  for  the  man,  and  the  EKG 
machine  registered  his  heart  rate  on 
an  illuminated  green  screen.  Two  bot- 
tles, one  for  each  arm,  fed  clear  fluids 
into  him,  providing  his  wasted  body 
with  it's  only  source  of  nourishment. 

Helen  went  over  to  the  bed,  step- 
ping quietly  as  if  to  avoid  disturbing 
the  comatose  man,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear,  "Henry,  I'm  here." 

There  was  no  response.  She  was 
not  disappointed,  for  she  knew  that 
he  could  not  hear  or  see  her.  Al- 


though  his  body  was  very  much  alive, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  his  brain 
was  not. 

She  sat  down  in  her  chair  next  to 
the  bed  and  looked  first  at  her  hus- 
band, then  around  the  room  at  all  the 
machinery  that  hummed  and  clicked 
and  beeped  steadily.  Seeing  that  all 
was  in  order  and  that  nothing  had 
changed,  she  settled  down  to  her 
long,  lonely  vigil  over  her  still  hus- 
band in  the  bed. 

The  night  of  the  accident  was  still 
vivid  in  her  mind  many  weeks  after- 
ward. The  rain  on  the  curving,  leaf- 
covered  road  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
before  stood  out  graphically  as  if  it 
had  only  been  yesterday.  She  had 
mentally  gone  over  every  foot  of  the 
way  time  after  time.  She  saw  in  her 
mind's  eye  the  oncoming  headlights 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  the 
out-of-control  spinning  of  the  car  and 
the  sudden  crash,  head  on  against  a 
huge  tree.  All  these  things  appeared 
crystal  clear  to  her  each  time  she 
thought  about  it.  Henry  had  been  in 
the  passenger  seat  with  his  seat-belt 
unfastened,  and  he  had  been  pitched 
through  the  windshield  as  if  launched 
out  of  the  car.  He  hit  the  tree  head 
first,  nearly  killing  him  by  the  impact 
alone.  His  tongue  slid  to  the  back  of 
his  throat  when  he  was  knocked  un- 
conscious, cutting  off  his  air  supply. 
He  would  have  suffocated  if  Helen 
had  not  been  able  to  get  to  him  and 
pull  his  tongue  forward  with  her  finger 
as  she  had  learned  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  only  a  couple  of  days  before.  It 
was  later  estimated  that  he  had  been 
without  air  for  nearly  five  minutes, 
long  enough  for  anoxia  and  some 
brain  damage  to  set  in.  The  accident 
left  her  miraculously  unscathed  ex- 
cept for  a  few  minor  cuts  and  bruises, 
for  which  she  felt  guilty  for  months.  A 
passing  traveler  called  the  ambulance 
that  transported  both  of  them  to  the 
hospital,  where  the  doctors  worked 
the  rest  of  the  night  rebuilding  Hen- 
ry's fractured  skull. 

A  doctor  told  her  the  next  morning 
that  there  was  little  hope  for  her  hus- 
band. His  skull  had  been  badly  bro- 
ken and  there  was  much  bleeding  in- 
side the  cranium.  In  cases  like  these, 
he  told  her,  there  is  just  too  much 


damage  for  the  victim  to  live  through, 
although  he  was  surprised  that  Henry 
had  lasted  as  long  as  he  had  at  that 
point.  He  assured  her  that  everything 
was  being  done  to  keep  him  alive, 
and  that  there  was  always  hope.  At 
that  point  the  running  memory  of  the 
incident  ended,  for  she  had  collapsed 
from  the  strain  and  emotional  exhaus- 
tion. 

As  she  sat  and  watched  him,  kept 
company  only  by  the  heartless  ma- 
chines with  their  continuous  hums 
and  clicks  and  an  occasional  atten- 
dant. Helen  wished  that  he  would  just 
wake  up  and  climb  out  of  bed  to  go 
home  with  her,  making  everything  al- 
right again.  That  would  surprise  the 
doctors  even  more  than  his  surviving 
at  all,  she  thought.  When  he  did  sur- 
vive that  night  and  many  days  after,  it 
became  clear  to  them,  by  evidence  of 
electroencephalogram  readings,  that 
the  damage  to  the  brain  was  massive 
and  irreversible.  He  would  not  wake 
up,  they  said.  Well,  they  had  been 
proven  wrong  once,  and  she  still  had 
hope,  even  though  she  knew  that 
they  were  right  this  time.  Still,  she 
imagined  what  it  would  be  like  to 
have  him  back  again.  They  would  go 
out  to  dinner  again  like  they  had  done 
so  often  before,  and  then  perhaps  to  a 
movie.  She  thought  about  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  sit  with  him  in  the  grass  of 
a  field  and  watch  their  dogs  romp, 
and  how  they  would  talk  and  laugh 
together  again.  She  thought  about 
how  much  she  missed  him  in  bed  at 
night,  his  hands  gently  caressing  her, 
and  of  the  now  lost  joy  and  pleasure 
of  marriage  that  they  had  shared  in  for 
so  long. 

Yet  all  of  these  fantasies  were  tor- 
ment for  her,  because  she  knew  that 
none  of  those  things  would  ever  hap- 
pen again  with  Henry.  She  felt  both 
remorse  and  resentment  at  that.  Re- 
morse, because  he  could  never  be 
with  her  again  as  he  was  before,  and 
resentment  because  he  refused  to  die 
and  release  her  from  the  prolonged 
agony  of  having  to  see  him  in  that 
state.  She  hated  him  for  holding  on  to 
his  life  and  to  hers  as  he  did,  forcing 
her  to  watch  as  his  once  robust  body 
withered  away  before  her  eyes.  She 
glanced  at  the  rolls  of  gauze  that  the 


nurses  had  thoughtfully  placed  in  his 
hands  to  prevent  his  finger  nails  from 
cutting  the  palms  as  his  muscles  and 
tendons  contracted  from  disuse,  and 
thought  about  how  those  hands  had 
once  held  hers.  She  resented  his  cling- 
ing to  life,  and  the  doctors  and  the 
hospital  for  prolonging  it. 

"You  should  have  died  that  night," 
she  said  quietly.  The  machines  hum- 
med and  clicked  in  response,  and 
Henry  made  no  reply. 

Her  feelings  became  more  intense 
as  her  husband  lay  there,  not  moving 
and  not  hearing  her. 

"Please.  .  .let  go,"  she  said.  "Re- 
lease me.  Die..  If  you  really  love  me, 
you'll  do  that,"  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. 

She  felt  herself  unable  to  stand  it 
any  longer.  Standing  up  slowly,  she 
reached  toward  his  face,  touching  it 
lightly  as  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  whispered,  and 
turned  to  the  respirator.  She  easily 
found  the  large  switch  marked 
"ON-OFF"  .  She  watched  for  several 
seconds  as  the  black  bellows  moved 
rhythmically  up  and  down,  and  then 
reached  for  the  switch  that  would 
send  her  only  love  into  eternity.  She 
hesitated,  and  her  hand  trembled  as  it 
reached  the  machine.  Then  it  drop- 
ped to  her  side.  She  couldn't  do  it.  In 
spite  of  all  her  suffering,  she  could  not 
throw  that  switch. 

Helen  sat  back  down,  with  her  face 
in  her  hands,  crying.  There  was  no 
alternative  except  to  just  wait  and  let 
fate  take  its  course.  He  could  linger  for 
months,  years  even,she  thought,  but 
what  else  could  she  do? 

She  did  not  hear  the  nurse  enter 
the  room. 

"Mrs.  Carlin,  visiting  hours  are 
over,"  she  said  gently.  "It's  time  for 
you  to  go  home.  We'll  take  good  care 
of  him,  and  we'll  see  you  tomorrow." 

Somewhat  bewildered  and  shaky, 
Helen  got  up  and  went  slowly  out, 
saying  good-bye  to  the  other  woman 
and  Henry. 

"I'll  see  you  tomorrow,"  she  said. 
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How  a  19-year-old  college  sophomore  can 
become  a  21 -year- old  Army  officer 


The  Army  offers  college  sophomores  the 
opportunity  to  earn  an  officer's  commission  in 
two  years. 

It's  tough,  but  the  people  who  can  manage 
it  are  the  people  we  want  to  manage  the  men, 
money  and  materials  of  the  United  States  Army. 

You  apply  for  the  special  Two- Year  Army 
ROTC  Program  during  your  sophomore  year. 
Then  attend  a  six- week  Basic  Camp,  with  pay. 

You'll  learn  what  it  takes  to  be  a  soldier— 
to  have  your  body  toughened,  your  confidence 
developed. 

Do  well  and  you  can  qualify  for  the  Army 
ROTC  Advanced  Course  in  the  fall.  Do  excep- 
tionally well,  and  you  may  be  heading  back  to 
college,  with  a  two-year  full  tuition  scholarship. 

For  the  next  two  years  you'll  learn  what  it 
takes  to  be  an  Army  officer.  You'll  be  challenged 
both  mentally  and  physically.  You'll  get  the  kind 
of  management  and  leadership  experience  that 
will  be  an  asset  to  you  in  any  career,  military  or 
civilian.  You'll  receive  a  yearly  living  allowance 
of  up  to  $1,000  each  year  you're  enrolled  in 
Advanced  ROTC.  When  you  graduate,  you'll 


have  earned  your  college  degree  along  with  the 
gold  bars  of  an  officer  and  serve  in  the  active 
Army,  Army  National  Guard  or  the  Army 
Reserve. 

The  Two-Year  Army  ROTC  Program.  If 
that's  the  kind  of  challenge  you're  looking  for, 
you're  the  kind  of  student  we're  looking  for. 


ARMY  R.O.T.C. 
105  TILLMAN  HALL 
CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 
CLEMSON,  S.C.  29632 
656-3107/3108 


ARMY  ROTC. 
LEARN  WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  LEAD. 
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Leading  experts  in  the  field  of  ten- 
nis have  said  that  one  important  fac- 
tor of  the  game  is  sportsmanship.  This 
is  undervalued  by  many  —  and  over- 
valued by  many  more.  Actually,  it  is 
not  important  at  all  —  it  is  simply  a 
device  that  some  guy  on  Wall  Street 
dreamed  up  to  make  the  frustrating 
game  of  tennis  even  more  challeng- 
ing. 

There  are  guidelines  by  which  you 
must  govern  yourself  in  order  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  in  this  field.  As 
you  walk  onto  the  court  with  your 
opponent,  you  must  say  such  things 
as.  "Boy.  I  really  creamed  Chris  Even 
the  other  day!'*  or  ''My  backhand  is 
better  than  ever."  or  ""Have  you  seen 
my  serve  lately?"  This  is  known  in  the 
inner  circle  as  the  "subtle  psyche".  As 
you  are  warming  up.  it  is  necessary  to 
hit  many  fly  balls,  chop  shots,  and 
slices  so  that  your  opponent  will  be 
unable  to  stand  in  one  spot  to  get  his 
strokes  grooved  or  his  timing  down. 

Once  play  begins,  you  must  never, 
ever  call  the  other  person's  ball  in.  If 


the  ball  is  on  the  line,  two  or  three 
inches  in.  or  if  you  simply  can't  tell, 
then  you  must  immediately  call  "out" 
in  your  strongest  voice.  This  will  help 
to  discourage  any  questions  your  op- 
ponent may  have  as  to  how  you  ar- 
rived at  that  decision!  On  the  other 
hand,  be  sure  to  question  any  "'out" 
calls  your  opponent  makes.  Demand 
to  see  the  spot  where  the  ball  landed. 
But  if  your  opponent  cannot  show 
that  spot  to  you.  never  request  a 
linesman.  To  do  so  might  reflect  upon 
your  honesty,  and  besides,  you  can 
see  the  lines  better  than  any  old 
linesman! 

If  your  opponent  "aces"  you.  call  a 
"let"  and  hope  that  there  is  a  stray 
ball.  leaf,  scrap  of  paper,  or  wander- 
ing minstrel  to  which  you  can  point  as 
the  culprit  which  disengaged  your  eye 
from  the  ball  in  play. 

You  must  talk  to  the  gallery  con- 
stantly. Preferably,  use  witty  little 
quips  such  as.  "Boy.  I  really  creamed 
that  one.  didn't  I?"  or  "Who  does  this 
guy  think  he  is.  Jimmy  Connors?" 
Carry  on  a  running  conversation  be- 
tween points  with  the  player  on  the 
next  court  about  last  night's  party  — 
who  did  what  and  who  didn't.  Any  or 
all  of  these  points  are  guaranteed  to 
improve  (?)  the  concentration  of  your 
opponent,  and  make  him  more 
fleet-footed  and  flinty-eyed  with 
nerves  of  steel. 

If  you  should  find  yourself  far  be- 


hind with  no  hope  of  gaining  the 
upper  hand,  you  must  go  all  out  in 
your  efforts.  This  means  holding  up 
your  hand  to  stop  play  and  tying  your 
shoe  when  your  opponent  is  serving 
his  second  serve,  or  picking  the  bub- 
ble gum  off  of  your  shoe  between 
points.  Better  yet.  use  the  gum  for 
gigantic  bubbles  at  crucial  moments. 

If  you  (heaven  forbid!)  emerge 
from  this  typically  well-played 
sportsmanlike  match  as  the  loser,  be 
sure  to  think  of  an  excuse.  Announce 
in  a  loud  voice  that  you  think  you  are 
getting  the  flu.  the  wind  blew  all  of 
your  shots  out.  and  that  your  playing 
was  something  less  than  fragrant 

Never  let  it  enter  your  mind  that 
your  opponent  simply  may  have  out 
played  you.  But.  if  by  some  magical 
stroke  of  fate  you  should  find  yourself 
the  winner,  comment  that  your  game 
was  off  and  that  you  have  never 
played  worse.  This  will  surely  build  up 
your  opponent's  ego  and  fill  him  with 
the  confidence  he  needs  to  pursue  the 
tournament  trail  in  desperate  ear- 
nestness! And  also,  it  might  possibly, 
just  possibly,  bring  you  the  admira- 
tion and  adulation  of  all  the  fans,  and 
may  even  cause  you  to  be  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  highly  coveted,  hard- 
earned,  sportsmanship  award.  You 
would  thereby  become  the  hero  and 
life-model  of  all  the  aspiring  ten  and 
twelve-year-olds  —  a  true.  ail- 
American,  all-around  Sport. 
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WHILb      THE     OUTING     CLUB  PROVED 
CON  CLUSIVElV,  ONCE    AMD  FOR  ALL,  THAT 
BIG  FOOT    DOES    INDEED  EKIST 
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Wilbur  and  Flora  approached  the 
entrance  of  the  Leesville  Mall.  Both 
were  in  their  sixties  but  the  years  had 
had  opposite  effects  on  them.  Where 
age  had  caused  Wilbur  to  lose  weight, 
Flora  had  steadily  gained.  Wilbur 
walked  with  stooped  shoulders,  but 
Flora  seemed  to  strut  her  way  around. 
Because  of  this  Wilbur  looked  not 
only  thinner  but  also  shorter  than 
Flora.  He  seemed  to  shrink  in  size 
even  more  as  he  entered  the  large 
mall  and  became  engulfed  in  the 
noise  of  shoppers,  Christmas  music, 
and  children  crying.  He  didn't  like  the 
newfangled  shopping  centers  with 
one  big  building  and  lots  of  smaller 
stores  inside.  It  was  too  confusing  and 
he  could  never  remember  which  store 
he  was  in.  Last  year  he  had  almost 
gotten  arrested  for  accidently  walking 
out  of  one  store  carrying  an  electric 
blanket  under  his  arm.  He  was  going 
to  give  it  to  Flora  for  a  surprise  and 
was  not  trying  to  steal  it;  he  just  didn' t 
realize  that  he  had  wandered  out  of 
the  store.  The  security  guard  tried  to 
make  him  go  back  and  pay  for  it,  but 
he  had  just  given  it  to  him  and  said 
he'd  changed  his  mind.  This  year  he 
walked  behind  Flora  and  kept  his  eye 
on  her  all  the  time  to  keep  from  get- 
ting lost  and  confused  again.  He  kept 
his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  trouser 
pockets  and  nervously  jiggled  his 
loose  change  and  keys. 

Flora  stopped  suddenly,  causing 
Wilbur  to  bump  into  her.  "I  need  to 
go  to  the  bathroom."  She  mouthed 
the  words  but  didn't  make  a  sound. 

"What?" 

"I  need  to  go  to  the  bathroom," 
she  whispered. 

"What'd  you  say?  Speak  up.  You 
spect  me  to  hear  you  in  all  this  com- 
motion?" Wilbur  took  one  hand  out 
of  his  pocket  and  cupped  it  around  his 
ear. 

Flora  leaned  over  towards  his  ear. 
"I  need  to  go  to  the  BATHROOM." 
She  shouted  over  the  music,  just  as 
"Silent  Night"  ended,  so  that  "bath- 
room" echoed  through  the  store. 
Some  shoppers  glanced  at  her  and 
she  blushed  as  she  waddled  towards 
the  back  and  a  sign  marked  "Rest- 
rooms." 


Wilbur  hurried  behind  trying  to 
keep  up.  "Why  in  tarnation  didn't 
you  say  so?"  They  weaved  in  and  out 
amoung  the  customers. 

"Did.  You  just  can't  hear.  Wish 
you'd  have  your  ears  checked." 

"Nothin's  wrong  with  my  ears." 

"Is  too.  Can't  hear  worth  a  dime." 

"Can,"  he  mumbled  under  his 
breath.  "I  hear  what  I  want  to." 

"What?" 

"Nothin,"  he  mumbled. 

"What'd  you  say?" 

"Nothin,"  he  said  clearly.  "Look 
who  needs  to  have  her  ears 
checked." 

"Nothin's  wrong  with  my  ears,  you 
ole  buzzard.  You  just  can't  hear.  Nor 
talk  plain  neither."  She  hurried  ahead 
of  him  to  the  bathroom. 

"Hump,"  he  grunted  as  he  stop- 
ped to  look  at  a  display  of  colored 
televisions. 

"Can  I  help  you,  sir?"  a  young 
salesman  asked,  showing  a  gleaming, 
white-toothed  smile. 

"Nope,"  Wilbur  answered  not 
looking  away  from  the  televisions. 


"We  could  fix  you  up  with  a  real 
nice  set." 

"Just  lookin." 

"Sure  would  be  nice  to  watch  the 
Christmas  Specials  in  color  this  year." 

"Don't  need  a  new  set.  Just  bought 
one.  Paid  cash  for  it  too."  Wilbur  still 
looked  at  the  televisions  and  not  at 
the  clerk. 

"Yes  sir.  Could  I  help  you  with 
something  else  then?"  The  sales- 
man's smile  began  to  fade. 

"Nope."  Wilbur  continued  to  talk 
more  to  himself  than  to  the  man. 
"This  one  sure  comes  in  plain.  Seems 
ours  has  too  much  green." 

"Yes  sir.  These  are  good  sets.  They 
have  instant  fine  tuning.  Never  have 
to  worry  about  adjusting  them." 

Wilbur  looked  at  the  sets  indicated 
by  the  clerk  and  at  the  price.  "Cost 
too  much.  We  paid  cash  for  ours. 
Saved  for  four  years  then  just  walked 
in  and  picked  one  out.  Had  twenty-six 
dollars  left  over  too." 

The  salesman  gave  up  on  Wilbur 
and  walked  over  to  a  young  couple 
that  had  stopped  to  admire  a  stereo 
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system. 

Wilbur  continued  to  talk.  "Got  a 
real  good  set  too.  Just  too  much 
green." 

Flora  walked  into  the  bathroom 
and  looked  around  disgustedly.  "I 
hate  these  bathrooms.  So  nasty,"  she 
thought  to  herself.  "Nasty,  nasty." 
She  maneuvered  her  large  body  into 
one  of  the  small  stalls,  set  her  pock- 
etbook  on  the  floor,  and  rolled  off 
some  toilet  paper  to  line  the  toilet 
seat.  Flora  hiked  up  her  dress,  plop- 
ped down  on  the  commode,  and 
sighed  with  relief.  Someone  reached 
under  the  stall  and  grabbed  her  pock- 
etbook. 

"Wait!"  she  yelled  trying  to  finish 
hurriedly.  "Help!"  she  shouted  as  she 
heaved  her  body  up  from  the  com- 
mode seat.  Flora  pulled  up  her  pan- 
ties in  one  awkward  motion,  catching 
her  dress  tail  and  the  end  of  the  toilet 
paper  stream  in  the  elastic.  She  hur- 
ried her  plump  body  out  of  the  stall 
and  ran  out  the  door,  exposed  in  back 
from  the  waist  down  with  a  stream  of 
toilet  paper  flowing  behind.  She  al- 
most collided  with  a  man  going  into 
the  men's  room.  She  grabbed  his 
arm. 

"Did  you  see  who  just  came  out  of 
there?" 

"You  did!"  The  man  answered 


looking  startled. 
"Before  me." 

"No  mam.  I  was  just  going  to.  .  .1 
didn't  . .  .  see  .  .  .  anybody.  .  .1 
mean.  .  .."Flora  was  holding  tightly 
onto  his  arm  but  he  worked  his  arm 
loose  and  escaped  into  the  men's 
room. 

Flora  saw  Wilbur  and  rushed  over 
to  him.  "Will,"  she  panted,  out  of 
breath.  "You  been  standing  here  the 
whole  time  I  was  gone?" 

"Look  how  clear  this  set  comes  in. 
Hardly  no  green  at  all." 

"Wilbur,  have  you  been  here  the 
whole  time?" 

"Sure  wish  our  set  come  in  this 
plain." 

"I  been  robbed!"  she  shouted. 
"Did  you  see  who  came  out  of  the 
bathroom  before  me?  " 

"You  been  what?"  Wilbur  asked 
still  fascinated  with  the  un-green  tele- 
vision. 

"Robbed.  Somebody  stole  my 
pocketbook." 
"You  hurt?" 

"No.  Oh,  Will.  What  do  we  do?" 

Wilbur  jiggled  the  change  in  his 
pocket  more  vigorously  as  he  tried  to 
think.  "Let's  find  the  police.  I  know 
this  place  has  them.  Come  on."  He 
took  Flora's  hand  and  led  her  to  the 
front  of  the  store  to  get  the  security 


guard. 

"Didn't  you  see  nobody  come  out 
in  front  of  me?" 

"No."  he  mumbled  as  he  pulled 
Flora  through  the  crowd.  Several  little 
boys  walked  behind  Flora  and  dis- 
cussed the  toilet  paper  streamer. 
Shoppers  looked  at  them,  then 
quickly  glanced  away  in  embarrass- 
ment. They  walked  by  Santa  and  he 
blushed  the  color  of  his  suit.  A  long- 
haired boy  and  his  blue-jeaned 
girlfriend  laughed  uncontrollably.  But 
no  one  told  Flora  of  her  problem. 

Wilbur  walked  up  to  a  uniformed 
man  and  tried  to  explain  what  had 
happened.  The  security  guard  took 
out  a  small  note  pad  and  pen. 

"You  need  to  tell  me  exactly  what 
happened,"  he  said  to  Wilbur. 

"I  been  robbed."  Flora  blurted 
then  got  upset  again. 

The  officer  turned  his  attention  to 
Flora  and  spoke  with  firm  efficiency. 
"Where  were  you?  What  happened 
exactly?" 

"I  was  in  the  bathroom."  Flora 
sobbed  into  a  handkerchief  Wilbur 
handed  her. 

"What  were  you  doing  at  the  time 
of  the  crime?"  The  officer  continued 
to  speak  in  his  authoritative  tone.  He 
scribbled  onto  his  notepad. 

Flora  blushed  and  looked  down  at 
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her  feet.  "1  was.  .  .uh.  .  .you 
know.  .  .1.  . 

"Mam?  Now  exactly  what  were 
you  doing?"  The  officer  didn't  look 
up  but  continued  to  write. 

"  Peeing."  Wilbur  interrupted  Flo- 
ra's stuttering. 

"Did  you  notice  anyone  when  you 
went  into  the  bathroom?"  The  officer 
continued  to  ask  questions  and  write 
down  the  replies. 

"No.  I  went  in  and  set  my  pock- 
etbook  down  on  the  floor  and  before  I 
finished.  .  .you  know.  .  .using  the 
bathroom.  .  .someone  reached 
under  the  stall  and  grabbed  my  pock- 
etbook" 

"You  didn't  notice  the  shoes,  or 
hand  or  anything  about  the  person  in 
the  bathroom  at  the  time  you  were  in 
there?" 

"No.  I  didn't  see  nothing  except  my 
pocketbook  jerked  under  the  side." 

"Well.  mam.  There's  not  much  to 
go  on.  but  we'll  go  back  and  see  if  any 
of  the  clerks  in  the  department 
noticed  anyone  run  out  of  the  bath- 
room." 

"All  right."  Flora  was  reliev  ed  that 
someone  had  taken  charge  and  she 
turned  to  go  to  the  back  of  the  store. 
Wilbur  and  the  policeman  started  to 


follow,  but  they  both  stopped  ab- 
ruptly. The  officer  looked  down  at  his 
feet  and  Wilbur  gasped  then  ran  to 
catch  up  to  Flora.  She  waddled  ahead 
with  the  toilet  paper  fluttering  back 
and  forth  with  each  hurried  step  she 
took.  Wilbur  quickly  caught  up  and 
jerked  her  dress  down. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  She 
iooked  at  Wilbur  angrily. 

"Your  dress.  .  .."  He  started  to  tell 
her  but  stopped.  He  decided  she 
couldn't  take  it  right  now.  "Nothing." 
He  took  her  arm  and  they  walked  to 
the  back  of  the  store  together.  The 
officer  coughed  to  hide  the  nervous 
laughter  that  had  crept  up.  then 
cleared  his  throat  and  followed  the 
couple. 

They  asked  everyone  that  worked 
in  the  departments  surrounding  the 
restrooms.  but  no  one  had  noticed 
anyone  unusual.  It  was  the  Christmas 
rush:  anyone  could  have  disappeared 
into  the  crowd. 

'I'm  sorry,  mam.  But  there's  not 
much  we  can  do.  You  better  give  me 
a  description  of  the  purse.  It'll  proba- 
bly rum  up  in  a  trash  can  somewhere 
here  in  the  mall.  .  .without  the  money 
of  course." 

"It  was  a  plain  brown  pocketbook. 


Not  real  leather,  but  it  looked  like  it 
Had  twenty-six  dollars  in  it" 

"Yes  mam.  We  ll  do  all  we  can-" 

Hora  and  Wilbur  left  the  large  mall 
and  the  crowd.  "God  Rest  Ye  Merry 
Gentlemen"  was  playing  over  the 
intercom  as  they  walked  out  into  the 
December  sunshine.  They  drove 
home  to  their  small  farm  in  silence 
and  Flora  cried  softly  to  herself. 

Wilbur  went  into  the  den  and 
turned  on  the  television  then  settled 
back  into  his  favorite  chair.  "I  hate  all 
this  green  Andy  Griffith  looks  sick." 
Wilbur  got  up  to  try  to  adjust  the  color 
and  Hora  went  into  the  kitchen.  She 
decided  to  dean  the  oven  and  was 
spraying  a  coat  c:  Easy- Off  -  zr.  the 
oven  door  when  the  phone  rang. 

"HeDo." 

"Hello,  this  is  Jane  Simmons.  . .." 

"  You  must  have  the  wrong 
number.  I  don't  know  anybody  by 
that  name." 

"No  mam.  you  don't  know  me.  But 
you  see.  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you 
this.  .  .but  I  have  your  pocketbook.  I 
took  it  by  mistake." 

"You  stole  my  pocketbook?"  Flora 
looked  at  the  phone  confused  as  she 
set  the  can  of  oven  cleaner  on  the 
counter. 

"Yes.  I  mean.  no.  I  didn't  steal  it 
That  is.  I  didn't  mean  to.  It  was  a 
mistake." 

"Why  did  you  take  it?" 

"It  was  a  mistake.  You  see  I  have  a 
pocketbook  just  like  it  I  left  mine  out 
with  my  husband  when  I  went  into  the 
bathroom.  I  forgot  when  I  started  to 
leave.  I  picked  yours  up." 

Flora  listened  as  the  lady  ex- 
plained. "Well.  I  guess  it  could  hap- 
pen." She  thought  to  herself.  "'She 
sure  sounds  like  a  nice  person." 

"*I  really  am  sorry.  I  knew  we'd 
never  find  you  in  the  crowd,  so  I 
waited  to  call."  Jane  Simmons 
finished  her  apology. 

"  You  still  have  my  pocketbook?" 

"Yes.  I'd  like  to  make  it  up  to  you 
by  taking  you  out  to  supper  tonight  I 
really  am  sorry  for  the  trouble  I 
caused." 

"No.  you  don't  have  to  do  that 
Just  bring  me  my  pocketbook." 

"But  I  insist  and  I  really  do  want  to 
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do  something." 

Flora  looked  at  her  oven.  "Can't  fix 
anything  here,"  she  thought.  "Well, 
all  right.  Since  you  insist." 

"I  do  insist.  Could  you  meet  us  at 
the  Leesville  Steak  House  at  six- 
thirty?" 

"I  guess  so.  Be  sure  to  bring  my 
pocketbook." 

"Yes,  mam.  I  will.  I'll  call  and  ask 
the  waitress  to  reserve  a  table.  It'll  be 
under  the  name  'Bill  Simmons'.  I  sure 
am  sorry  again." 

"Good-bye,"  Flora  said  as  she 
hung  up  the  phone.  Then  she  smiled 
and  wrote  down  "Bill  Simmons — 
6:30"  on  the  telephone  book.  She 
went  into  the  den  to  tell  Wilbur  about 
the  call. 

"Guess  who  that  was  on  the 
phone?" 

Wilbur  was  watching  a  rerun  of 
"Gunsmoke"  and  didn't  look  up 
when  Flora  entered  the  room.  "Look 
at  the  color  of  Matt  Dillon's  face.  He 
looks  like  he's  about  to  throw  up." 

"That  was  a  lady  named  Jane 
Simmons.  She's  who  took  my  pock- 
etbook." 

Wilbur  looked  up  from  the  televi- 
sion. "The  lady  that  stole  your  pock- 
etbook called  you?" 

"Yes,  it  was  all  a  mistake.  She 
thought  it  was  hers." 

"Oh,"  Wilbur  said  turning  back  to 
his  show,  "good." 


"She  wants  to  make  it  up  to  me  for 
all  the  trouble  she  caused.  She's  tak- 
ing us  out  to  supper  tonight.  She 
seems  like  a  real  nice  lady." 

Wilbur  listened  to  her  ramble  on 
about  it.  Finally  without  looking  up 
from  the  television,  he  interrupted. 
"Was  it  black?" 

"What?" 

"The  hand  that  took  your  pock- 
etbook." 

"I  don't  know.  Told  you  I  didn't 
notice." 

"Well,  I  don't  like  meeting  no 
stranger  for  supper  anyway.  I  sure 
don't  want  to  meet  no  nigger  stranger 
for  supper." 

"She  sounded  white  on  the 
phone." 

"Well,  all  right.  But  I  want  to  get 
home  early  enough  to  see  The 
Waltons' — it's  the  Christmas  show." 
He  turned  off  the  set.  "I  wish  it  wasn't 
so  green,"  he  said  as  he  went  out  the 
door. 

Flora  and  Wilbur  left  home  at  quar- 
ter 'til  six.  They  always  liked  to  be  on 
time  anyway  and  Flora  was  anxious 
to  get  her  pocketbook.  They  arrived 
at  the  restaurant  a  little  after  six  and 
gave  the  waitress  their  name  and  told 
her  they  were  to  meet  the  Sim- 
monses.  She  said  that  they  hadn't  ar- 
rived yet,  but  they  did  have  a  table 
reserved.  Wilbur  and  Flora  sat  at  the 
table  and  waited.  It  was  six-thirty  five 


when  Wilbur  pulled  out  his  pock- 
etwatch  and  looked  at  it. 

"Are  you  sure  you  heard  the 
woman  right  on  the  phone?" 

"Yes.  I  think  so." 

"Maybe  you  heard  the  time  or 
place  wrong.  You  don't  hear  so  good 
sometime  you  know." 

"I'd  swear  she  said  six-thirty  and  I 
know  this  is  the  place." 

"Well,  they  better  get  here  soon. 
I'm  hungry." 

Flora  rolled  the  end  of  the  napkin 
between  her  fingers  and  nervously 
watched  everyone  that  came  into  the 
restaurant.  Wilbur  looked  at  his  watch 
again.  "Let's  go  on  and  eat.  Maybe 
they'll  come  on  later,"  he  suggested. 

They  ordered  dinner  and  Wilbur 
ate.  For  the  first  time  in  their  married 
life  it  was  Flora  who  just  picked  at  her 
food.  Wilbur  ate  ravenously.  The 
Simmons  still  had  not  arrived  when 
Wilbur  finished.  He  took  out  his 
pocketwatch  again. 

"Fifteen  till  eight.  Let's  go  home, 
Flo.  'The  Waltons'  come  on  at  eight." 

"I  don't  understand  it.  Something 
must  have  happened.  She  sounded 
so  nice." 

"Maybe  she'll  call  again."  Wilbur 
got  up  to  pay  while  Flora  pulled  on 
her  sweater. 

For  the  second  time  that  day  they 
drove  back  home  in  silence.  And 
again  Wilbur  hurried  in  to  turn  on  the 
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television  while  Flora  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  finish  cleaning  the  oven. 

"Lord  have  mercy!  It's  gone!"  Wil- 
bur shouted  and  Flora  ran  into  the 
den  to  see  what  was  missing.  She 
found  Wilbur  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  looking  at  the  bare  spot 
where  their  new  television  had  been. 

"We  been  robbed  again."  Flora 
said  to  herself.  "Robbed  twice  in  one 
day." 

Wilbur  slumped  down  in  his  favor- 
ite chair  and  Flora  went  to  call  the 
police. 

Two  uniformed  men  arrived  and 
Flora  let  them  in  the  house  and  led 
them  into  the  den  where  Wilbur  still 
sat,  staring  at  the  wall  where  the  tele- 
vision had  been. 

"Would  you  folks  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened?" one  of  the  policemen  asked 
while  the  other  got  out  his  notepad 
and  pencil  and  began  to  scribble.  All 
three  looked  at  Wilbur  but  he  didn't 
answer.  Flora  finally  spoke. 

"We  been  robbed.  .  .again." 

"Mam?" 

"We  been  robbed." 
"Yes,  mam.  Tell  us  what  happened 
and  what  was  taken." 
"Which  time?" 
"Mam?" 

"Which  time?  We  been  robbed 
twice." 

"Oh,  1  see.  I'm  sorry.  But  why  did 
you  call  us  just  now?"  The  officer  tak- 


ing notes  looked  up  at  Flora  and 
waited  for  her  answer. 

"Somebody  stole  our  television." 

Wilbur  sat  and  shook  his  head.  "It 
was  brand  new  too." 

"Tell  us  everything  that  happened. 
When  were  you  gone  and  what  was 
taken?" 

Flora  explained  what  had  hap- 
pened. She  told  about  the  incident  at 
the  Mall,  the  phone  call,  and  supper  at 
the  Leesville  Steak  House.  Both  offi- 
cers listened  to  the  story,  and  one 
wrote  down  the  name  Bill  Simmons. 
"They're  probably  not  their  real 
names,"  he  said. 

"I  think  we  understand,"  the  other 
officer  said.  "But  it  doesn't  look  too 
good.  There's  no  sign  of  breaking  and 
entering.  They  must  have  used  a  key 
from  your  pocketbook." 

"But  she  seemed  like  such  a  nice 
person."  Flora  now  sat  beside  Wilbur. 

"Yes,  mam.  Were  there  any  distin- 
guishing marks  on  the  television  just 
in  case  it  turns  up  somewhere?" 

"No.  It  was  brand  new." 

"Had  too  much  green."  Wilbur 
added,  still  in  a  state  of  shock. 

"It  was  green?"  the  officer  taking 
notes  asked. 

"No,"  Flora  said.  "He  means  the 
picture  come  in  too  green." 

"Oh,"  the  policeman  continued  to 
write.  "Was  anything  else  taken?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Flora  said,  then 


she  got  up  to  look  through  the  house. 
The  officer  followed.  They  found  that 
the  radio,  toaster,  can  opener,  and 
blender  were  missing.  Everything  that 
was  taken  had  been  sitting  out  in  the 
open. 

Flora  and  the  policeman  went  back 
into  the  den  where  the  other  officer 
and  Wilbur  sat  and  stared  at  the  wall. 

"I'm  sorry,  folks.  We'll  do  every- 
thing we  can.  It  don't  look  too  good. 
We  just  don't  have  anything  to  go  on. 
We'll  let  you  know  if  anything  turns 
up.  Hope  you  have  insurance." 

"Yes,  we  do."  Flora  thanked  them 
and  showed  them  to  the  door.  When 
she  got  back,  Wilbur  was  not  sitting  in 
his  chair.  She  went  into  the  kitchen. 
He  was  sitting  at  the  table  leafing 
through  the  Sears  Catalog.  He  stop- 
ped at  the  section  with  colored  televi- 
sions. He  muttered  to  himself.  "This 
time  we're  gonna  get  one  of  them 
kind  you  don't  have  to  adjust.  I  al- 
ways hated  all  that  green."  Flora 
walked  over  and  put  her  hand  on  his 
thin  shoulder  and  looked  at  the 
catalog  with  him.  The  lights  on  their 
small  Christmas  tree  blinked  on  and 
off  and  Wilbur  smiled. 
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MY  TURN,  FINALLY!  (AN  EDITOR'S  NOTE) 

For  the  four  years,  I've  worked  on  the  Chronicle  staff, 
I've  wanted  a  small  parcel  of  space  that  I  could  call  my  own 
and  say  what  I  felt  about  the  Chronicle.  However,  now  that 
I  have  the  time?  and  the  prerogative  to  write  as  much  as  I 
want,  I  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  put  into  words  what 
I've  felt  about  the  Chronicle.  Perhaps  some  history  is  in 
order  for  those  new  to  Clemson.  Four  years  ago  the 
Chronicle  was  just  getting  back  on  its  feet  after  several  bad 
years,  one  which  was  nearly  disastrous,  and  when  I  came 
to  the  staff  (1975-6),  not  only  were  we  saddled  with  an 
inexperienced  staff  but  a  reputation  that  needed  to  be 
buried. 

By  our  achievements  of  the  last  few  years  we  have  done 
so,  and  in  the  process  given  Clemson  a  magazine  of  which 
it  should  be  proud.  The  Chronicle,  "the  official  variety 
magazine  of  Clemson  University",  won  all  of  the  awards 
given  by  the  South  Carolina  Collegiate  Press  Association 
for  Division  I  1977-78  and  of  this,  each  student  maybe 
proud  for  it  is  student  words,  art,  photography,  writing, 
and  production  that  makes  the  Chronicle.  The  Chronicle 
asks  for  the  continued  support  of  Clemson's  student  body, 
for  the  Chronicle  is  YOUR  magazine.  With  an  enlarged 
budget  and  greater  student  support  we,  the  staff,  hope  that 
the  Chronicle  will  continue  to  grow  and  mature. 

Starting  with  this  issue,  we  will  print  a  new  continuing 
feature  consisting  of  short  pieces,  poetry,  humor,  things 
happening  around,  non-staff  editorials,  quotes,  and  just 
anything  interesting.  I  almost  forgot,  it  will  be  called  Shorts, 
so  look  for  it  and  submit  things  that  will  interest  other 
students.  Now  everyone  knows  a  little  about  where  the 
Chronicle  was  and  where  it  is  going  and  maybe  someone 
will  understand  the  flood  of  emotions  that  comes  to  me 
when  I  remember  where  the  Chronicle  was  and  think  of 
how  far  it  has  come  (and  how  hard  writing  this  is  getting  to 
be). 

This  year  we  are  quite  late  in  publishing  the  Chronicle 
due  to  my  failure  to  let  the  bids  on  time  because  of  illness 
and  a  death  in  my  family,  so  I  and  the  entire  staff  would  like 
to  thank  each  person  who  has  taken  the  time  to  read  the 
Chronicle.  The  staff  would  also  like  to  offer  an  invitation  to 
anyone  who  has  a  gripe,  question,  suggestion,  or  just 
interest  to  stop  by  our  office.  The  staff  holds  meetings  each 
Wednesday  night  at  7:00  pm  on  the  ninth  level  above  the 
loggia. 

Thanks  for  your  patience  and  support. 
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SIERRA  TWPPIN6 


STORY   £>Y  MATT  RlOE. 

?woros  by  6H£e&>  naulty 


MY  TXDO?   Of    LPN6,  A6D    WAS    SCANPAUEEP   £>Y  K|Y  LECTURING 

THAT  AFTER.  A  BOWEL-  NoVEM&NT  IN  THE  WlLPS,   ONE    SHOULD   T>O^H  AS 
WELL  AS  bURY  THE  FECES  ANP  TOILET  PAPEC.    bUT  |T  WAS  MY  TEACHING 
OF  -THIS   PRACTICE   THAT  &ROU&HT  HE  TO  THE  ATTENTION  OP  M*.  CoNLJN 
AND    PROVIPEP    HE    WITH    AN    OPPORTUNITY  TO   HAVE    MY  HEART  BEbfcEN  &Y 
A    RANGrE   OF    MOUNTAINS-.   THE  SIERRAS. 

t\*L .   CONLIN,  WHO    WOSXED   AS  A     WELL-PAlO  OHEMIST  ANP   MADE  HIS 
CHRISTMAS    WREATH    OUT  OF   i&Ml  CACPS    SPRAYED  WITH  &OLP  PA/ NT, 
HAp    TWO    SoNS    IN  THE  TROOP.     WITH    SIERRA    HKES  PLAYING  A  LAR&E 
£OL£    JN    HIS   CALIFORNIA    CHluPHoOD,H£    BELl£V£P    IT  WAS  AN  EXP££i- 
EN^E     FROM    WHIOH    HIS    £>ONS  NOT  fc>£    P£F[>|\/£C>,  SO  EVERY  FEW 

YEARS ,  KC.  CONL.IN  AND  H'S   3DNS  FLEW     WEST  TO  &ACfc-PACfc. 

THE     T+|OU6t+rr    OF  THIS   PALE,  &AN&LY  TfclD  TRAVELING  SO  FAR 
^UST  TO   C.AHP   HAP  AHUSEP    hlE  ANP  MY  FElENPSs    UNTIL  THE  Nl^iHT 

mc  conlln  £all£p ,  inviting  he  to  come  alon6.   i  solp  my  bike, 
palntep  the  house,  mowed  lawns,  anp  swote  to  my  parents  oh 
the  -heap  of  my  flest-fro^n  hale  chilp  that  i  w<^u<-p  hake  £a6tle 
scout,  upon  Receiving  permission  anp  appiti^nal.  money,  i  took 


OFF    FP£  CALIFORNIA    WITH  THE   CONLlN<b,  I&NORIN6   THE-  TORRENT  OF 
JEERS    FR.OH    HY  FRIENPS. 

AFTER  ARRIVING   IN  FREsNO,  WE  LOP&EP  WITH  MS.  CONL/n'S  S£l- 
ONP    CO0t?l  N  ,  A  PLEASANT  MAN    WHo  ENO°YEP  SESVIN&  MUTTON.  ON 
6 UK.     SHOPPING    EXCURSIONS    WE   PURCHASEP  TRAIL  FOOP  (ALCPKLPIN6  TP 
HK.  CO  NUN'S    M£NU");  TOPO  MAPS  (SINUOUS    PATTERNS.  OF    feROWN  WNE^ 
SUPPOSEDLY      RElATEP    TO  T+4E  AREA'S   LANP  FO&MS )  ,  OFF  >  CIAL  5IEREA. 
CLU3    CUPS    (THAT  WEREN'T  ANP  HAP  JAPAN    'bTAMPEP   ON  THEIR.  SOT- 
TOMS),  ANP    THAT   HIRACLE    /NSECT   REPELLANT :  CUTTEfc'i?  (ITS  SLOGAN'. 
/NCREP|E>LY   EFFECTIVE,  UNP  ERST  ANP  AfeLY   EXPENSIVE  ,  IS  Tfc UE  ,)  ALTHOUGH 
SUHHEfs.    E>A£EP   THE.  VALLEY,  AT  Hlfi»  HER  ALT  I  TL>PE6  IT  WAS  STILL  SPK/N6; 
FPfc    THE.  OPol.  N/6*  HT&,  &OOSE  -  POWN    6LESP/N6   6>A6rS  vyCRE  RE-NTED. 

TWO    PAYS    lATEK,  WE    CL/M&EP   OUT  OF  HR.  CONLIN'S  S£loNP 
COUS/N's    STATION   WA^tON   ANP   &>E& AN    OU£  SIERRA  TRE<. 

LETTING  THE  COHUH&  wAlR    AttEAP,    I   STOP  TO  CLEAK  MY  fcf- 
PAZZLEP    M/MP.    EVERY   ELEMENT  PF  Tff£  SCENE.    IS   SO  PIFFERENT  FROM 
WHAT   I    HAVE.  L/VeP   WITH  MY   SENSES    CAHH&T    CONV/NCE   MY  &RAifl  T-HAT 
»-  AM   HERE.    THE-  ,S0RROUNDIM6   BEAUTY  IS  OF  SUOI  AN   IA£TEN£>/TY  THAT 
THE    EARTHLY    IS  TRAN  SCENPEP  '    fYER&REEN  TRUNXS  ARE  &A»C-£NcR0S>7fcp 
COLUMNS  OF  A  WPOPEN  cATHEPfcAL,  5PAR  )N4  TO  ARcHEP  &£ANCf/ES  THAT 
MESH    ANP    FORM    CPMFERouS   VAULTS.    THE    SUNlI&WT  FILTERS  THROUGH 
THE   TIGtHT  NEEPLES    JKTO  THE  A)RY    NAVE    IN  W-HI^H     I    STANP,  A  HUH6LEP 


PILGRIM     WITH  KNAPSA6K. 

I    CATCH     UP     WITH    THE.    OTMCP.S   QUICKLY  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE 
WAUCJNfii  SLOWLY.    STOPPING  ££C  A  ^E6T,  MR\  CONUN  OPENS  Ult>  PACK.  TO 
(»ET  THE-  CHEESE-,  WMich  CAN  &E  A  £>AP  F^cP  TD  CARRY  BECAUSE  OF  |T£» 
WEIGHT  AND  TENDENCY  TO    M/S&EHAVE    /N    WAR.M    WEATHER,   fiPR TUN  ATTrLY 
|    PSN'T    HAVE.  Tt>   WDW   Ag^UT  THE  CHE£SH  :    MR.  CpNLlN   HA<b  LEfT  |T  ALL 
|N    FK£i>ND)  NEATLY  PACICA&Ep    /N    L/TTLE  &LPC<S    |M   HIS   'bBCOUP  COU-b/N'S 
£&FRl  AERATOR.. 

MY  FIRST    THOUGHT    15  Of     HOW    MUCH    FODP   HAS  BEEN  LOST.  MY 
NEXT   IS  OF  TRIMMIN6  THE   3L2E    OF  THE   GxZOV?    TO  MATCH  TUE  FOOD 
SUPPLY    J5>Y   £A£>/N6i    M*.  iONUN    OVEC   THE  EP&E  OP  A   HI6K  PLACE .  Mr 
LA6T    REMlNPS  ME  OF  WHERE    WE  APE*,   IF  I  IMA6IMEP  THIS  PLALE    AS  A  HPLY 
CATHEDRAL,  THEN    PERHAPS   HE  Is   PRCTEC-TBP  M  EI6HT  OF  S>AN CTuARY,  WE 
NOP,  5MIL&,  ANP  A6REE  THAT  AMER^ANfe   EAT  TOO   HULK  ANYWAY. 

ONVVA^P     WE    MARCH  ^  &UT  NOT  -FAR,  MIKE,  THE  YOUNGEST,  /t?  WAUlNiS? 
ON  THE  SIPES    OF   HiS  FEET"  AS  IF  THE  &ONES  OF  THE  ANKLE  HAP  PI6>- 
SOLVEP,    HAVING    ALWAYS    FOUND   THE   S|6nHT  Pf  THI^    0£>NPIT)ON    UN  PLEA - 
SAN Tj    I  AM   A&OUT  TO  SU6v6t£ST  THAT  W£    PUT  f+IH  »WN(  UKETHElY  PO 
WITH    LANE    HC^SES^  WHE-N    MR.    ^NLIN     G?UtCKLY  /NSTEAP  THAT 

THE    COOKING  peTS    BE    TRANSFERRED    FROM    MIKE'S   PAcJC  TO  M/NE.  HOW 
fOodSH     OF   ME    NOT  TD    THINK-    OF  THAT 

I     FALL     &AcK     FROM     THE    &RDUP    TO    F/NP    MYSELP   WAJC/N6  TUZoo^H 
THE    PA&ES  OF  jjATlONAL-  &E06RAPH/C  H  A6tAz.lNg.   tbUT   I'm  No  LONGER  SIM- 
PLY   LOOKING    AT  PRET  T I  NESS  \  JEVERY  e£NSE  SCRUTINIZES  "THE-  ENVIRON- 
MENT. THE  3R.Y   IS>  AH   INV£fcT£P   CLEAN,  BLUE  AND  INFINITELY  PEEP,  WITH 
&REAT  CURRENTS    T^AT  feuOY    S>cHoou^>  OF  L0N6-WN6ED    6/*P£>  ANP 
fc>AR    THROUGH    THE  TKEE-TOPS    LIKE    5REAKERS,    UNlFORM&D    IN  SHAPES 
Of    SigEEN    FROM    &IRTH   TILL    PEATH  }    A     REGIMENT    oF    SOLEMN  &IANTS 
3TAHP^  AT  ATTEST  t  CM  ,  HOLDING    ITe>E<-F   ERECT  ANP  fOlc  TO  THE.  M0CN  - 
TAIN    bY    /NT&RTWIN/N6   TPES    L>NPEe.6RDUNP,  6£>ME   COOL  AS  MI/REoRS, 
OTHE-es    HOT  AS  pENN|£.e;  RPcfcS  KA LIE pc? Sc^PE.    )M  ALC  SHAPES  AND 
TINTS    OF   EVERY    IMAGINABLE-    HUE;   W^YIN*   IN    SlZ_F_  FROM  THE  PE&fiLE 
IN    MY    &OPT   TO   TMlS    MOUNTA/N    ON    WHICH   »    AM   8UT   A  PEBfeLE, 

I    REMOVE   MY   CAMERA,  AH    £>LP    INSTAmATIC-  }  FROM    |Tt?    CASE.  AMP 
START  TO   RECORD    THE  £>CEN\E.  BUT  EACH    SHUT  TEE  -  CLICJC  EMPHASIZES 
THE    FUTIUITY   OF  TRY)  N6c  TO    CAT  OH    WHAT  |  FEE/-  •    |   ^£AUZ.&  MY  V\c- 
T^ES    WILL.    LACK    WHAT  EVEN  THE  6rR£AT   f  HOT  c?&RAPHEfc£  OF 
NATIONAL,  GrEQ6t^APHtC    CANNOT  CAPTURE .   WITH   THE-  CAMERA  STPWEP 
AW^Y >   \    USE-    Pir  &opr  AS    lEVHS  t  MY    NINP  AS  FILM. 

THERTE.    ARE    MORE     SURPRISES    WHEN     |    ^EJOlM  THE  coNL/NS. 
HA}!<    IS    NOW    S>UFFF_}?!N6    F/^OM  THE    P^EAP    RU&feE-R  - AN<LE  }  (a  | YIN  <k 
ME    THE    CHANCE.     TO    CARRY     THE     ^>MAL*-    ALCoHC?L.-JbURxMlN^    STOVE . 

Also,  Mlk^E.    WAS^  &£6UN  TO  T^ow  UP;    So  t-RE-  conlins>  AL5o 
LET    ME  PUT  THE.   TENT    POLES  HE    HA^  cAeRlEP  TH/S  PAR,  /NTD  MY 
PACK.     )T    IS    &E^  INNING  TO  PAWN  ON    ME     WHY  i   WAS  fNVITEO  AL£>N<£. 


HAVING  CWeREP  SUCH  A  SWPET    PISTANC£;TH£  AREA    IN  WHICH  WE 
SfSND    THE    ^l&HT         VV£i-L-pOP6>LAT£P  W)TH    HIKERS    ON  SHoicT  TRIPS.  OUR 
CLOSENESS  PEVE.LDP£P  RE&toNS  HEANS  koR£  THAN  Jl>ST  A  H/6HER.  DENSITY 

Of  CANPE^-.  TWO  .^MJ-WlLb  BEARS  AH&LE  THROUGH  PURlNtfi  THE-  W&HT.  IN 
THE  EARL-Y  HoRNfNC-<;  I  LOPfc  UP  Ffoh  IHY  fcREAICFAST  TO  MEET  EXE-S  yviTH  A 
TRl&E  OF  MULE  PEES  ,  IF  I  THOUGHT  THEY  CEREAL  ,  I  WOULP  /AIYITE.  THEM 

OYER;,  THE   CONVERSATION    C0ULP    ON(_Y  INPfiPVE. 

Me.  dOMUl/S    PISCOYERS    He.  UAS   LEFT  HIS  CAMERA    IN  FRESNO,  MARINE 
HE    OFFICIAL.  PHoTo£tRAPH£R.    FOR  THE  'EJCPEplTIOtf .  NEW  POSITION 

Allows  he  TP  pull  our  my  cahera,  wave  everybody  aheap,  anp  hike,  by 

HYSEL.F,      I    APPRECIATE  THE   &COP   INTENTIONS    OF  THte5£  yvHO  1/VAfcN   HE  OF 
THE    PAN6EE3  OF  SOLITARY  HIJoN&j   g>L>T  I  HAVE   Hl&HER  PRloeiri£-£>  THAN  PEE- 
<oNA<-   SAFETY.      MY  KA(N  06>^EdT/YE    M   SAcR-PACR/N^    IS  TO  BE  /N  A  PLACE 
WHERE:    HUMAN-S  ARE  /SOT.  TRAVEL/N&  AloNE,  OR  AT  LEAST  SEPARATE  HYSElF 
FROM  THE  dONL/HS   FOR    ^>HPRT  INTERVALS,  ALLOWS    HE  TO  AfeANPON  PROP- 
ER   SOCIAL-    BEHAYloR,    AkP  CONCENTRATE    ON    HOSE    INPOSTANT  TH/N&S,  LIRE 
THE   PRY    WM'SPeK  OF  A  BKXE2E  THROUGH    T*Ali_  6RASS,  UMPISTUR&EP  &Y  ANCTHEt'i 
ATTEHPr  AT  CONVERSATION. 

THE.     SDN    &D&S    PoWN    EAKLY  •   You  CAN  NCT  &E  ANY  W  HECE   &0T  IH  A  YALLE-Y^ 

A  fEAK  OR  RIP&E  STEAL-S  THE  SONLI&/+T.  THE.  SIERfcAS  R>URN  &t|LLIANT" 
PINR  IN  THE  -SUN'S  L-ASTRAYS,  FAPE,  SCPWLY  To  &L17E- Y/OLEF,  THEN  PI£>APPFAR 
TO  FRAHE  THE    STApS.    ALPEN6LOW,  It.    CX?NUH  TELUS  ME,    I   SLEEP  LlKEAPFAP  HAM. 

THE    ONLY  RASSES   TW|?.OU6vH   THE  STEEP  RA-N<StE   fcEFORE.  US   AfcR   HIGH  A&OVE-, 
SO   TOPAY  WE  CUHB>,2.lbZAfalH6<  &AC£  ANP  f£R"TH  ACROSS  TS  FACE..  SCeAN- 
Bl/NG    OP  A    SHORT  LEO,    t>F  THE.  SWITCH-BALK^  I  -PEER  OVER  THE  EP&E  "TO 
FIN.P   hi?.  CONL/N  ANP  NlkTE  feELOW.    MARK  IS  ABoVE  ME  THOO&H,  WAl</*6  RAPlP- 
LY  WITH  A  REP  SALE.    IT  OCCURS  TO  HE   THAT  IF  HE  NA/JA6ES  TO  GET  HlHSELF 

sic<;  hy  pack  Will  continue  to  6,eow  M&^vjce,  so  1  lengthen  my  stripes  to 
CATCH  H/H. 

A    YOUNCt    WohAN     IN    LEATHER    SHORTS    FAes^S         AS  WE  CATCH 
OUR    BREATH.    HOURS   LATEP,    j   SfOT  //ER  FROM  A    CLIFF,    FAR  fcELOW  HE, 
SHE   NAPS    ON    A  HO&E  FL-AT  &O0LPE&,  CA(?6«&.   ENOUGH    TO  C&AplE  A  SHALL  LAfcE 
IN    msb    FOC<E-r.    THE  WOHAN  ANP  THE-  WATEJS.   LIE   AT  REST   £?N  THE  ^TOME^ 
ANP    I    CANNOT  FCS&EF  THEN. 

NAKCOW   fcANP-S     OF  6&ASS    A/^P  WILP  FLOWERS  TSAlL!N6t  POWN  THE 
POCKFACE   BETRAY  TINY  TACKLES  OF   ^OO^S .    C?NcY  /N  THE  ^lERPAS  CAN 
ONE    p<?IN<    WATE^    PIRECTLX   FSOM    ITS  SOURCE  ,  AS    WE  PO   VY ITH  THE  "STfEC 
CUFb    UHHOOKBP  FSOM  OUR  5ELT£>,    AFTER   CUM&IN^  0>NlY  A  S+lORT  DIS- 
TANCE, WE    STOP  A6A/N  TO    ijOOK   AT  THE  e>eootC,  KECE  &UR&LIN6  HERCiLY 
OYER.  A  PILE  Op  HORSE  MANURE.    NR.  CONLIN  NUH&L&S  SoH&THIN6t  ABouT 
PACK- AN/MAL6  .    MUTfc.,  I   THINtoF  THE.  WATER ^THE-  MANURE- ,  HY  STohAOH, 
ANP    WHAT   KIT  CARSON    PIP  AT  TIMES   LK&  THESE. 

BY  LATfi   AFTERNOON    WE-  ^KEST    THE  S>HNE  TO  HEET  A  COOU  VYINP 
t«AT    PRIES  OUR  SWEAT   p£FORE   Ui>  U^S  A  5EoAP  HeAOOW  CUT  Across  BY  A 
WlPE;  SHALLOW  OT^EAM    AMP  STRE  WN  THICRXY   WITH  JA^EP  ROCRS  ANp 


FLOWERS  WITH   PETALS  SHALLEfc  THAN  PINHEAPS.  EVEN  THOV&H    WE-  £AN  -UeAfc 
THE.  WATEfc.  HERKIlY  PASTOUfi    CAMPSITE,  AJO  ONE-  IS  TWtSTf  T0NI6HT 

H0KKIN6*    RNfcS  MY  SLEEPING  C^l/STEP  WITH  FfcoSTjT-HE.  t>WRT  ANP  JACK- 

ET   P^APEP   OVeE.  MY  PACK,  FSoZ-EN.   1  6EAT  THE  J^LKET  UNTIL  IT  ALLOWS  MY 
NAKED  A£MS  TO  ENTE^    fT-^  SLEEVE6,  BUT  THE  6HIKT  /S  S»£Yono  HoPE  ^  I  cAeH 
IT  UKE.  A  5TIFF  C0RP5E  TO  MY  PACfc . 

WHEN   THE   SUN   FINALLY  CLEAE^   THE  LIME.  t>F-  PEAkCS,  IT  MlDMofcNiN^, 
ANP    WE  A^E  FIL-IN6  THROUGH.   "THE  BELLY  feF  A  SMOOTH,  REGULAR.  VALLE.V 
WHICH    6DUNPS   UP  ON  E/THEfc   SlPE  /NTO  AN  EVEN   KIP&E.  AFTEfc  &AIN/N6  SON£ 
ALTlTuPE,  1  LDoC  5ACK  AT  THE  Fl/fcRow ,  £A£YEP  BY  THE   FbNpeeou-,  Flow  OF  A 
&LACIF&    WITH  THE  EASE   OP  A  CHILD  SCooPlNfi,  A  HoAT  fOK  A  SANP-cASTLE.  UfcE 
SEAS-HELLS  i  THE  &RANPEST  PEAK  ANP  NEANEST  PE6&LE   A*E  Beov&HT  To  THE  SUR- 
FACE   ANP  A&ANPoN£P  TO  THE  ELEMENTS  6Y  AN  EBBING  TlPE  OF  IcE..  PERHAPS 
THESE    BKASHj  SHARP- EP£r£p   rtoDNTA/NS    WILL  EJSoPE  ANP  MELLOW  TO  eESEfi&LE 
THE.   SOFT,  Folcihc*   NotPNTA/N^         NY  CAROLINA  H©^£. 


WHEN    WE  HAKE  A  hORD££©i£>  A&SAOLT  cN  A  HIAfl- AuTlTPPE  PASS,  |  PUT 
Hr5ELF  FAK  AHEAP  &£cAWSE  /  M  Anj  A/l££|cAN  AMP  MOST  EE  PtfeT,  MY  LUNiScS  STPU&- 
&LE    IH  THE  TH-/N  AlK  5  doyeetN&  A  SHOH"  p&TA*CE  £E&UIKE5  MANY  KESTs.  I  AM 
FAs>£lNAT£P  ANP  HUMILIATED  AT  TH^S  WEAHENE-P  CONDITION  OF  MY  COPY,  UNTIL 
I    LOOK   pOWN  AT  THE.  C.ONU/N5,  $TKU<*6L/M6  Lj<£,  WEE  DfcONKAKPS.  AT  THE 
PASS  THEfE.  /e?  A  S!<*N    WITH   AlT'TUPE.  ANP  GKAf  F I Tl ,  WEAR/N6  Tl^BP)  TRIUM- 
PHANT SttlLE-S  ,  Wt  TosE-  FOfc  pfCTo&fcAPHS,  THE  OHlX  PIlTC^ES  OF  THE.  T£lP 


WITH    PEOPLE    /N  THEM. 

THE  KEEN  HI6tfT  AIR  CLTS  MY  lCN&S,  I   Li£  /N  MY  SLEEPinOt  6A6  Exposing,  oN^Y 
NOSTRILS  ANP  EYES,  WITH  A  Sk*  AfioYE  50  THICRLY  PUSTEP  WITH  6TAR<b,  THE 
NAAOR  CONSTELLATIONS    ARE  LOST  /NTHE  OOWP.  HERE,  THERE   /S>  NOTH/N6  TO 
STAMP   6ETWEEN   ME  ANP  THE  REST  Of  THE  UN/ VERSE. 

W  THE   HORNING,  WE  5TdP  AT  A  RANGER'S?  Po>:bT  TO  RAPlo  A  CONFlRNAT/ON  ON 
f|CC-UP  PATS,  TAJCIH&  H/S   HANP-HELP  TOWN'S HITTER  TO  THE.  MlPPLE  OF  T«E  O-EAR- 

THE  RAN&ER,A  HIPPLE-A&EP  NAN   WITH  fOREARMS   U<E  PoPEYE  TWE  SAH-OR, 
PEUVERS  THE  MESsA^sE  THROUGH  A  STORM  OF  STATIC. .  /A  H<S  oABIN,  THERE  IS  A 
COT  HEAPEP  WITH  l/VOOL  6LANKETS  ANP  PC?WN  OOlLT6)  AHP  ON  A  SQUARE TA&LE , 
HtS  CAMPAIGN  HAT  WITH  IfiPNS  WE)&HT/n6  ITS  gR/M  To  fcEEp  IT  PLAT   I  £NVY 
THIS    MAN    FOR    Hle>   (^NPEPSTArHPIN<5i    OF   HIHSELF  ANP  W/s>  NA&I TAT, 

ROWERS  ARE    EYER:YwH£E£.    WITH  GUbTENlhlb  EYES  RE.FL&CT i HIS  EcYHoop 
/N  THE  SIERRAS,  HR.  GPNLIN  TELlS  HE  THE  ^LO^SphS1  /NP/AN  NAMES  ANP 
ASSOCIATE^    LE&ENPS.  PAYING  CLPOE-  ATTENTION  TO  THE  RE MINIS CBWCES  THAT 
H/S  e<3N6    I^NOeE.,  I  ?tAL)ZE.  THAT  I  PO  NCT  PlSLHCE  H/M.  He's  WORTHY  Op 
HY    SESPEOT,  RE6rARPLESS  OP  THE  FEirTjLIZER    HE  HAS  FOR  OFFSPRING*. 

WE  HA(CE  OAMP  EARLY;  e>£OAuSE  TONIGHT  IS  £0R  LAST  N/6HT  :  ONLY  A  SHORT 
PlSTANOE   (S  LEFT  FOR  TPttORBOW.  W£A?1N6   HOO^AS/HS,  I  PAP  /NTO  THE.  WCPPS  TO 
OONTEMPLATE.  TH/S  TRIP.  INSTEAP,    I  EAT  MY  LAST  CAR  OP  TRoR/lA(_  c^odoLATE , 
MARVELING  AT  ITS  ABlL/TY  TO  SUR  Y/YE  MY    BREAST  foOCET  IN  AN   UN  MOLTEN 
FpRM.  I    RETURN    TO  CAMP  LATE;  MY  SLEEP  /S  TORTOCEp   SY  He>Ffl_eS>S  PR5AHS. 

PAY- hikers  stop  to  asic  ME.  how  MU<iH  FURTHER  to  the  top  of  the.  Ric*e  wf're. 
PESOE N PI N&.  THEIR  PACES  &RI6HT&N  AS  I  U£  TO  THEM,  LEAP/N^rTHEN  TO  £EL/EYE 
IT    I5TWO  H©OR£>   W-HEN  (  KNOW   [TT&  £>E  fOt>£.   SO  WHAT  |P  THEY  EXHAUST  THEMSELVES, 
TURNING  SAOK.  HALFWAY  TO  THE  TOP  TO  STuMSL-E  Pe>WN  /N  THE  PARfc.  WITH  A 
BUNCH  of  WHINING  KIPS.    I  HATE  THESE  PEOPLE   jvHO  HlfcE  IH  LoAPEES  ANP  POLY- 
ESTER ,  LETTING  THE/ R  OH/LPREN   TEAR  UTTLE  TRE  E±>  UHfe-FROh- UMfe.  6AS>'eM 
I  SAY.   AGAINST  THE  WALL   WITH  NO  £L/ND  FOLPS  AND  MOW  THEM  POWM,  &RINP 
THEM    INTO  PO^-ftE>P  AMP  THE/R.  YAPP/ N 6  M(7TT*>    /NTO  HAM&DR^ER, 

MY  PEAR.   OP  LE-AV/N&   THESE   NOUN  TAINS  SHORTENS  MY  TEMPER,  PFIVES 
HE-  TO  A   -bENSE-LE^S  An^ER    THAT  I  TURN  O/M  A<-t-  AROUMP  HE.    M^  PACE 
IS  EVEjN   feOT  HY  HINP  :  HOW  CAN   I  60  pRoM  YPU  T    HOW  CAN  I  STAY? 

THERE  is  No  Answer.,  remaining  10  impossible  &eoause  Han  has  lost  his 

ABILITY    TO  UVE  WITH  NATURE^  MAN  OortES  ONLY  ON  His  OWN  T^jRhfe,  CON- 
STRUCTING*    H/<b  ENVIRONMENT  TO  S>U£YIVE.  P»UT   LEAV/N6v  THE  SIERRAS  /<> 
EQUALLY    irirossifeLE,  fetoAUSE   I    LOVE  TH^M. 

A   Pl-ash  of  oh  Rome.  p/&rces  the  folia^e  5  a  pozjcN  eTeps  And  we 
A?E.  EMOtUlFEp   PY  A  sea  of  oArt-P/N^  veh/ol^s. 


I     HAVE    £>EEN    HOME  NOW  FOR   SEVEN  YEARS,  £>fT  MY  HEART 
/t3    WHERE    I    LOST  |T,    WAlT/N6t  ft>R  ME  TO  |?ETUPN. 


The  arts  are  going  downhill.  Those 
days  are  gone  when  one  could  walk 
down  to  the  Union  Gallery  and  see 
impressive  sculptures  or  life-size  por- 
traits of  Middle  America.  No  longer 
can  one  hear  great  symphony  orches- 
tras perform  at  Littlejohn  Coliseum. 
No  wonder!  While  all  these  edifying 
events  took  place,  everyone  was 
bumping  their  little  booties  off  down 
at  the  Bookstore  or  watching  movies 
about  sharks  or  giant  gorillas  run 
amuck.  It's  easy  to  see  now  why  we 
have  to  put  up  with  the  likes  of 
"Peanuts  Hucko  and  His  Jazz  Five" 
(admittedly,  I  haven't  heard  them 
play,  but  the  name  sounds  dangerous 
enough)  and  "paintings"  produced  a 
la  "while-U-wait." 

Even  literature  has  suffered.  It 
seems  that  what  once  was  bad  is  now 
good,  and  what  once  was  disgusting  is 
now  acceptable.  Let's  face  it,  how 
many  people  read  the  Calhoun  Liter- 
ary Review,  or  even  the  "serious" 
material  in  the  Chronicle?  Even  pro- 
fessors of  literature  have  a  hard 
enough  time  trying  to  get  students  to 
read  required  course  material. 

There  is  a  literary  form  that 
everyone  reads,  mainly  because  one 
is  almost  forced  to  read  it,  but  even  it 


has  degenerated.  It  is  called  graffiti. 
Yes,  once  the  unsuspecting  person, 
alone  in  the  bathroom  stall,  was  held 
captive  in  a  veritable  Museum  of  Art, 
chained  in  between  the  pages  of  a 
book  of  poetry.  Now  we're  not  talking 
about  the  baser  sorts  of  classical  litera- 
ture one  author,  who  is  published  in  a 
library  study  carrel,  admonishes  us 
for: 

Graffiti  is  a  work  of  art,  the  art  of 
expression.  Just  as  Leonardo 
daVinci  showed  the  beauty  of 
life  through  his  "Mona  Lisa," 
and  John  Steinbeck's  view  of  its 
tragedy  is  seen  in  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath,  so  sadly  it  seems  Clem- 
son  students  must  express  their 
inner  vulgarity  through  crude 
pictures  and  obscene  messages. 
Woe  be  unto  you,  Clemsonites. 

We're  talking  about  such  great  literary 

misrepresentations  as: 
Tonight  the  wolves  are  silent 
and  the  moon  howls.  — Shako 

or  all-time  classics  such  as: 
God  is  dead.  — Nietzsche 
Nietzsche  is  dead.  — God 

ABSTRACT 

The  aforementioned  work  found  in 
the  library  says  it  all:  graffiti  is  a  legiti- 


mate art  form  tending  toward  illegiti- 
macy. It  can  be  studied  as  literature, 
or  observed  as  a  form  of  social  de- 
viancy.  Therefore  it  deserves  the  seri- 
ous attention  only  a  publication  in  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  such  as 
Clemson  can  give  it.  Hence  the 
scholarly-journal  type  format,  com- 
plete with  the  abstract  you  are  now 
reading.  The  quality  and  quantity  of 
graffiti,  we  think,  can  be  linked  to  so- 
cial and  political  climates  of  the  times, 
with  both  tending  to  increase  during 
the  threat  of  thunderstorm.  Also,  dif- 
ferences in  graffiti  can  be  linked  to  the 
habitat  in  which  the  particular  graffito 
is  found;  with  respect  to  the  function 
of  the  building  and  the  gender  of  the 
restroom. 

METHODOLOGY 

We  have  encountered  several 
problems  in  the  course  of  collecting 
data.  It  appears  that  in  some  circles  all 
graffiti  is  seen  as  some  sort  of  infecti- 
ous disease  or  a  fungus  which  grows 
on  the  walls,  and  that  a  veritable  Cen- 
ter for  Graffiti  Control  must  be  hard  at 
work.  This  makes  it  very  hard  for  graf- 
fiti writers  to  give  magazine  writers 
something  to  write  about.  The  Physi- 
cal Plant  should  keep  this  in  mind 
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when  they  reach  for  the  Ajax. 

Then  another  great  problem  arises, 
the  researchers  and  authors  of  this 
article  are  male,  and  for  us  to  view  a 
representative  cross-section  of  toilets 
would  be  considered,  at  best,  abnor- 
mal. I  think  they  still  don't  let  little 
boys  in  the  little  girl's  room. 
There  was  only  one  alternative — 
find  a  Professor  of  Graffiti.  Our  initial 
contact  with  the  Lavatory  for  Graffiti 
Research  at  Johns-Hopkins  (or  is  that 
Hopkins-John)  proved  fruitless — but 
as  luck  would  have  it,  Dr.  Bruce  Yan- 
dle,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Clem- 
son,  proves  to  be  somewhat  knowl- 
edgeable on  the  subject,  himself 
being  a  graffiti  collector. 

DISCUSSION  AND  ANALYSIS 

Dr.  Yandle  offers  a  unique  perspec- 
tive of  the  art  form  of  graffiti  and  of  the 
individual  behind  this  "off  the  wall" 
talent.  He  explains  that  the  graffiti 
writer  is  bound  only  by  his  desire  to 
communicate.  The  writer  is  most  ex- 
pressive in  a  tranquil  setting  as  op- 
posed to  a  busy  setting;  it  is  natural, 
then,  that  a  student  would  be  most 
reflective  within  the  sedating  atmos- 
phere Of  the  library,  a  classroom  or,  of 
course,  a  restroom  stall,  alone  with  his 


thoughts.  "Graffiti  is  viewed  as  poetry 
by  many  people,  and  it  does  fit  in  with 
Wordsworth's  definition:  the  overflow 
of  emotions  reflected  in  tranquility. 
For  many  people,  sitting  in  the  re- 
stroom is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
tranquil  times  during  the  day  .  .  .  and 
during  these  times  the  creative,  in- 
spired person  may  break  through  and 
write  something." 

On  the  individual  author,  Dr.  Yan- 
dle explains:  "There  is  a  category  of 
inspired  people  who  see  walls  as  their 
opportunity  to  publish...  It  is  a  low- 
cost  way  to  publish  and,  indeed,  the 
convenient  location  of  graffiti  makes 
certain  that  the  material  will  be  widely 
read  and  perhaps  even  responded  to, 
at  least  until  washed  off  or  painted 
over. 

Besides  the  cost  of  printing,  the 
graffiti  writer  has  the  option  of  remain- 
ing anonymous,  and  he  is  usually 
spared  the  risk  of  bad  reviews.  But 
one  example  was  found  here  on 
campus,  in  which  one  belligerent  per- 
son responds  to  another  item  on  the 
wall:  "Eat  it,  Clown!"  Authors  some- 
times criticize  their  own  work,  as  one 
particular  person  wrote  in  the  grout 
between  tiles: 

People  who  write  in  cracks  are 


stupid.  How  would  you  like  it  if 

someone  wrote  in  your  crack? 
Occasionally,  graffiti  writers  ask  for  it. 
One  author  chose  one  tile  from  a 
wall-full  to  write: 

I  feel  like  just  another  face  in  the 

crowd. 

Reply:  With  your  face,  I  find  that 
hard  to  believe! 

Not  only  does  the  tranquillity  of  the 
setting  provide  fertile  grounds  for  graf- 
fiti to  flourish,  but  lax  maintenance 
crews  do  as  well.  Dr.  Yandle  reflects 
that  graffiti  becomes  increasingly 
more  interesting  when  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate; an  example  of  such  ac- 
cumulation is  what  Dr.  Yandle  calls 
"chain  graffiti,"  or  the  same  line  of 
thought  which  has  been  added  to 
several  times.  This  chain  often  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  questions  and  an- 
swers. Take,  for  instance,  this  exam- 
ple, obviously  written  by  several  writ- 
ers: 

Suicide  is  the  only  truly  interest- 
ing philosophical  question. 

Suicide  is  not  a  question,  it's  an 
answer. 

An  answer  to  what? 

To  be,  or  not  to  be.  That  is  the 
question. 
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"To  be  or  not  to  be"  is  not  a 
question;  it  is  a  sentence  frag- 
ment. 

The  first  four  items  were  found  at 
Xavier  University.  Parts  of  this  same 
chain  were  found  at  Clemson,  with 
the  last  reply  added  on.  That  is  the 
Clemson  mind.  Chain  graffiti  is  not 
one-way  communication;  it  is,  rather, 
conversation.  But  sometimes  the 
conversation  can  continue  ad 
nauseam.  Witness  this  chain  found  at 
the  Study  Hall: 

I  like  it  hot  and  juicy, 
tart  but  not  bitter, 
sweet  and  sour, 
black  and  white, 
Laurel  and  Hardy, 
Marx  and  Engels, 
Mason  and  Dixon, 
N.Y.  and  N.J., 
Martini  and  Rossi,  .  .  . 
The  "suicide"  example  mentioned 
earlier  is  typical  of  much  graffiti. 
Namely,  it  contains  a  play  on  words  or 
a  clever  contrast  which  enables  a 
reader  to  see  an  unexpected  mean- 
ing. Other  similarities  among  graffiti 
are  not  well  defined  other  than  their 
tendencies  toward  politics,  national 
issues,  and  local  concerns;  in  other 
words,  here  is  where  the  uniformity 


ends.  It  is  easy  to  differentiate  graffiti 
by  their  location  Hardin  Hall  for 
psychology  graffiti;  or  Martin  for  a 
more  scientific,  mathematical  ap- 
proach. This  item: 

e  =  mc2 
and 
God  is  Love: 
Two  basic  truths. 

And  this: 

Gravity  is  a  myth — 
the  world  sucks. 

reflect  vastly  differing  outlooks  on  life, 
yet  share  a  common  thread.  Which 
department  were  they  found  in? 
Physics,  of  course.  Here's  one  found 
in  a    University    of    California  De- 
partment of  Computer  Science  privy: 
In  the  beginning  was  the  word 
But  the  word  was  misspelled 
Therefore  the  world  did  not  com- 
pile. 

Sometimes  the  differences  are  more 

subtle,  perhaps  showing  different 

modes  of  thinking: 
What  does  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gains  the  world  but  loses  his 

soul? 

Reply:  More  than  if  he  loses  both. 
"Most  likely,  this  was  written  by  a  stu- 
dent of  management  or  economics," 
Dr.  Yandle  asserts,  "who  had  learned 


the  concept  of  opportunity  cost  .  .  . 
that  there  might  be  a  better  outcome 
in  the  sense  of  losing  and  gaining." 
There  may  be  those  who  are  more 
creative  than  others  in  terms  of 
poetry,  prose,  or  short  story,  reflects 
Dr.  Yandle,  but  all  are  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  graffiti.  The  engineer  can 
communicate  in  terms  of  engineering, 
for  example,  or  the  psychologist  can 
communicate  in  terms  of  psychology. 
Found  at  the  University  of  Tulsa: 
Does  the  name  Pavlov  ring  a 

bell? 

Graffiti  from  women's 
restrooms — how  does  Dr.  Yandle  ob- 
tain it?  By  corresponding  with  female 
graffiti  collectors — how  else?  What 
has  he  discovered?  That  female  graf- 
fiti tends  to  be  longer,  and  in  ways 
more  creative.  And  also,  much  more 
scarce:  "The  explanation  is 
chauvanistic,"  states  Yandle,  "but  it 
goes  that  traditionally  women  have 
been  associated  with  cleaning  up 
things  off  walls.  They  are  more  con- 
scious of  the  cost  of  that  action  than  a 
person  who  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  cleaning  up  walls  .  .  .  take  it  for 
what  it's  worth."  An  example  of 
feminine  graffiti  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts: 


at- 


'20 


Why  is  writing  on  the  wall  so 
negative,  so  pessimistic? 
Reply: 

In  a  social  sense  it  is  acceptable 
to  express  good  feelings  out 
loud,  whereas  it  is  socially  im- 
proper to  express  bad  feelings 
aloud.  Therefore,  the  bathroom 
stall,  essentially  experienced  by 
only  one  person  at  a  time,  is  a 
good  place  to  relieve  tensions  in 
the  form  of  concrete  expres- 
sions. It  insures  that  others  will 
see  how  you  feel. 
According  to  Dr.  Yandle,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Chronicle's  search, 
there  is  a  widespread  slump  in  the 
quality,  and  amount,  of  graffiti.  Graf- 
fiti originated  where  expression  of 
one's  ideas  was  banned,  when  a  lack 
of  publishing  opportunities  presented 
itself,  as  in  Russia.  "Nothing  politi- 
cal," relates  a  Russian  in  conversing 
with  Yandle  about  the  subject  matter 
on  Russian  walls.  "The  price  is  too 
high."  Asked  by  Yandle  what  they  do 
write,  the  Russian's  reply  is:  "The 
most  beautiful  poetry  in  Russia." 
Graffiti  there  is  a  sort  of  "black  mar- 
ket" for  literature.  Here  and  now,  Dr. 
Yandle  relates,  "there  is  less  pressure 
on  young  people;  there  is  a  more 


open  environment."  The  right  of  ver- 
bal expression  is  used  more  often, 
and  it  seems  that  graffiti  is  on  the  de- 
cline. "There  is  a  free  spirit  in  man," 
asserts  Professor  Yandle,  "that  will 
express  itself  in  one  way  or  another, 
whether  on  bathroom  walls,  in  toilets, 
on  desk  tops,  or  however."  This  free 
spirit  sometimes  expresses  itself  in 
forms  deriding  academia: 
Accounting  sucks. 
Reply:  There's  no  accounting  for 
some  tastes. 
Or: 

My  Favorite  People: 

1.  Fidel  Castro 

2.  Adolf  Hitler 

3.  Spiro  Agnew 

4.  (anonymous  economics  prof) 
Found  inscribed  in  a  toilet  tissue  dis- 
penser: 

Economics  diplomas — take  one. 
Reply:  This  paper  is  too  expensive  for 
economics  diplomas. 
It  can  be  said  that  graffiti  can  be  di- 
rectly related  to  socio-political  condi- 
tions. Here  are  some  items  from  the 
Era  of  Apathy — 

I  am  neither  in  favor  of,  or  opposed 
to  apathy. 
Imported  from  Britain: 

Apathy  is  England's  #1  prob- 


lem, 
reply: 

Who  cares? 
At  Clemson,  it's  the  Civil  War  relived 
in  the  form  of  verbal  agression: 

Yankees  are  like  flies — they  eat 

shit 

and  bother  people. 
The  union  strikes  back: 

The  only  good  thing  coming 

out 

of  South  Carolina  is  1-85. 
When  asked  how  Clemson  rates  as 
a  producer  of  graffiti,  Dr.  Yandle  re- 
plies, "Clemson  is  a  mecca  for  graffiti 
writers."  This  statement  has  every  in- 
dication of  being  true.  Look  twice 
next  time  at  the  wooden  desk  you 
occupy  in  Hardin,  Brackett,  Riggs,  or 
any  building  that  has  these  heirlooms. 
Look  in  the  lavatories.  And  who 
hasn't  seen  "U.S.C.  diplomas — Take 
One"  written  on  a  toilet  paper  dis- 
penser? For  those  who  wish  to  re- 
spond to  this  article,  you  may  do  so  by 
writing  clearly  and  legibly  in  the  stalls 
of  the  restrooms  on  the  first  floor  of 
Cooper  Library. 

m 
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.think  we  should  break  the  en- 
gagement. We  fight  too  much,"  he 
said. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  then 
said,  "Yea,  I  know.  Often  I  wonder  if 
this  is  really  love  or  if  we  are  really  in 
love." 

He  said,  "I  wonder  too." 

To  herself  she  mused,  if  you  doubt 
it's  love  then  it  must  not  be. 

Then  aloud  she  said,  "Also  I  feel 
that  if  we  get  married  now  it  would  just 
be  to  hide  in  the  relationship.  Besides 
we're  still  pretty  young." 

"We  need  to  be  more  independent 
of  each  other.  We  depend  on  each 
other  too  much.  I  feel  we  use  each 
other  merely  as  a  crutch  or  conveni- 
ence," he  said. 

"I  wouldn't  go  that  far,"  she  said. 
"Being  more  independent — you 
mean  more  capable  of  knowing  our- 
selves, or  being  our  own  persons.  But 
to  be  independent  of  each  other  we 
must  be  secure  with  each  other,  which 
we  ain't." 

He  was  silent,  thinking.  She 
scratched  her  arm. 

"Hives  again?"  he  asked  her  sar- 
castically. "You've  always  got  some- 
thing." 

"Oh,  shut  up,"  she  said.  It's  one  of 
Lucy's  fleas  or  something.  And  I'm 
not  always  sick!  I  was  sick  before  be- 
cause I  had  a  vitamin  deficiency  .  .  ." 

"And  you  let  yourself  get  that 
way,"  he  interrupted.  "You  should 
eat  better  or  get  more  exercise  or 
something." 

I  do  eat  good,  just  not  a  lot.  And  I 
don't  see  you  jogging  or  even  riding 
your  bike.  Once  in  a  blue  moon  you 
throw  that  stupid  frisbee." 


"Well,"  he  paused,  "I  don't  have 
time.  I  have  to  study." 

"And  I  suppose  I  have  more  time 
than  you?  I  go  to  school  too,  you 
know.  Plus  I  have  a  puppy  that's  all 
shits  and  teeth  to  take  care  of.  I  also 
have  to  write  a  lot." 

"You  don't  have  to  study  as  much 
as  I  do.  Zoology  is  harder  than  Eng- 
lish," he  said  pointing  at  her. 

"Bullshit,  bullshit!  Writing  and  liter- 
ary concepts  are  just  as  hard  as  nam- 
ing orders  of  bugs  or  carving  up  ani- 
mals." 

"Maybe,  but  I  have  a  better  chance 
of  getting  a  job  than  you.  You  don't 
even  have  any  plans  for  the  future. 
You  have  no  ideas  do  you?"  His  voice 
was  maddeningly  calm. 

"You  don't  either." 

"At  least  I  have  an  idea." 

She  gave  up.  "Don't  you  want  to 
finish  what  we  were  talking  about  be- 
fore this  ridiculous  Tm-better-than- 
you'  conversation?" 

"What  was  it?"  he  asked  inno- 
cently. 

She  wanted  to  slap  him.  "Our  fuck- 
ing engagement  we  just  broke!" 

"Oh,  that.  Well  what's  there  to  talk 
about?" 

"You  know,"  she  said  counting  to 
ten.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  a 
confession.  But  then  I'm  sure  you  feel 
the  same  way  because  we  always  feel 
the  same  way  when  it  comes  to  our 
relationship." 

"True,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  she  continued,  "What  it  is 
is  this:  You  know  how  when  you  get 
engaged  you're  supposed  to  feel 
happy-dappy  in  love?  Birds  singing 
and  all  that?  Like  you  know  how  it's 


supposed  to  be  a  beginning?" 
"Yea,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I  feel  that  if  I  marry  you  it  will 
be  the  end  of  my  life!" 

He  smiled.  "That's  how  I've  been 
feeling  lately  too.  I'm  just  not  sure 
about  us  now." 

"I  knew  you  felt  that  way,"  she  said 
happily.  "We  always  feel  the  same 
way." 

"Yea,  we  know  each  other  pretty 
well,"  he  agreed. 

"But  what  confuses  me,"  she  con- 
tinued, "Is  why  you  asked  me  in  the 
first  place.  I  knew  this  was  going  to 
happen.  I  knew  it!" 

To  herself  she  thought,  I  should 
have  said  no.  That  would  have 
shocked  the  shit  out  of  him  and 
maybe  knocked  some  sense  into  his 
head. 

"Well  I'm  glad  I  asked  you  when  I 
did.  I  don't  regret  it.  We  were  getting 
along  so  good  this  summer.  Now  it 
seems  you're  always  depressed.  And 
you  make  me  depressed  just  being 
around  you." 

"I  got  problems,"  she  said  defen- 
sively. 

"Everyone's  got  problems.  What's 
so  different  about  yours?  Other 
people  can  just  cope  with  them  bet- 
ter." 

"Coping  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
I'm  not  as  weak  as  you  think.  When 
are  you  going  to  stop  punishing  me 
and  help  me?" 

"Punishing  you?  I  am  helping  you. 
You  just  don't  take  my  advice." 

"Like  hell  you're  helping  me!  You 
just  don't  listen  to  me,  ever!" 

"And  what  do  I  listen  to?  Your 
problems.  It's  all  the  same  thing.  Why 
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should  I  listen  to  a  broken  record?" 

"Sometimes  I  hate  you,"  she  said. 

"So?  That's  not  my  fault."  he  said. 

"You're  blind!  You  don't  know 
what  you  do  to  me!" 

"You  do  it  to  yourself.  Sorry 
Sweetie,  but  it's  not  me." 

"Bullshit!  Bullshit!" 

"Is  that  all  you  can  say?  You  should 
work  on  your  vocabulary." 

"Shut  up!" 

"You're  screwed  up!  You  can't 
even  take  a  joke!"  he  said. 

"Keep  going!  Tell  me  what  else  is 
wrong  with  me.  Wait,  let  me  list  them: 
One:  I'm  stupider  than  you." 

"I  didn't  say  that,"  he  said. 

"No,  you  never  say  anything.  You 
sure  as  hell  imply  it.  That' s  worse.  You 
still  don't  realize  how  sensitive  I  am!" 

He  was  silent. 

"Two:  I'm  unhealthy.  Agg!  I've  got 
the  plague,"  she  moaned.  Then  she 
mimicked  tears  and  said  in  a  small 
sarcastic  voice,  "Oh,  alas!  I'm  sooo 
lonely  today!  Alas!  Alas!" 

"Shut  up,"  he  moaned. 

They  were  both  silent  but  breathing 
heavily.  After  awhile  he  spoke  first,  "I 
just  wanted  to  get  everything  out  into 
the  open.  We  both  knew  what  was 
going  on  between  us  anyway,  so  I 
thought  it  was  better  to  bring  it  out 
instead  of  keeping  it  inside." 

"Yea,  but  I  can't  help  feeling  hurt 
that  you  were  the  first  one  to  bring  it 
up,"  she  said  slowly. 

"It  doesn't  matter  who  brought  it 
up.  The  fact  is,  it  had  to  be  done." 

"Just  like  farting,  eh? — it  has  to  be 
done." 

He  couldn't  help  smiling  and  said, 
"Yea,  something  like  that.  Just  re- 
member though,  I  love  you.  I  know 


that  for  sure.  But  right  now  I  feel  that 
it's  best  if  we  break  the  engagement. 
Besides,  we  weren't  going  to  get  mar- 
ried until  next  year  anyway.  We'll  still 
see  each  other  but  we  mustn't  be  so 
possessive  or  dependent  on  each 
other.  We've  been  that  way  too  much 
lately." 

"Really,"  she  said  agreeing.  "But 
what  do  you  expect?  We  were  en- 
gaged you  know." 

"Yea,  true,"  he  said. 

"By  the  way,  are  you  in  love  with 
me?" 

"In  love?  I  told  you  I  love  you  ." 

"I  know,"  she  said,  "But  there  is  a 
difference  between  loving  someone 
and  being  in  love  with  them." 

"I  never  have  understood  what  you 
meant  by  that.  What's  the  difference? 
You  either  love  someone  or  you 
don't." 

She  sighed.  You'll  never  learn,  she 
thought. 

She  continued,  "I'll  always  love 
you  but  I  wouldn't  and  couldn't  marry 
you  now  for  anything." 

"I'm  glad  you  agree." 

"You  know  what  our  whole  trouble 
has  been  lately?  We've  been  acting 
like  boyfriend  and  girlfriend-yuk- 
instead  of  being  friends.  Before  you 
can  be  lovers  you  must  be  friends." 

"Yea,  really!  Maybe  we  need  to  get 
to  know  each  other  all  over  again.  Be 
friends  instead  of  a  quarrelling  boyf- 
riend and  girlfriend." 

"I  just  don't  think  you  like  me  any- 
more," she  said  watching  him  care- 
fully knowing  what  he  would  say  next. 

"Like  you?  I  love  you!" 

"You  can  love  the  ass  off  someone 
and  still  not  like  them.  Take  for  exam- 
ple if  you  had  a  kid — you'd  love  him 


just  because  he  was  your  kid.  But  if 
you  didn't  like  him  for  being  an 
individual — a  person — you  could 
forget  about  communicating  or  get- 
ting along.  Do  you  know  what  I 
mean?  Like  now  you  think  that  I'm 
never  going  to  change  or  say  anything 
different.  All  I'm  going  to  talk  about 
is  my  problems.  That  hurts  and  it 
shows  your  increasing  narrowmin- 
dedness  toward  me.  It  also  shows 
other  things.  " 

He  was  silent.  "Perhaps  you're 
right." 

"Never  going  to  say  'yes  positively 
you're  right'  are  you?  You're  never 
sure  of  anything!" 

"So?  That's  just  the  way  I  am." 

"Well,  I  don't  like  it." 

"It's  not  my  fault." 

"I  think  you  should  change.  Oh 
yea,  also  I  don't  like  the  feeling  I  get 
when  you  make  love  to  me  lately.  It's 
too  mechanical." 

"Maybe  so."  he  said  sighing. 

"It's  just  the  way  I've  been  feeling 
lately — blah." 

They  were  silent  for  awhile.  She 
picked  at  her  cuticles — something  she 
despised. 

Finally  she  said  quietly,  "I'm  glad 
we  had  this  talk." 

Maybe  it  will  work  out — at  least  for 
the  best  anyway,"  he  said.  "I  feel  re- 
lieved at  any  rate." 

"Yea,"  she  said. 

They  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said  to  her. 

"I  love  you,"  she  said  to  him. 

They  went  to  the  bedroom.  Their 
love  making  was  better  than  it  had 
been  in  months. 


K.  BARNEY 

Chronicle  15 


I  remember  when  my  family 
moved  out  of  town  to  the  lake:  my  first 
attraction  was  to  the  Thimkeys.  I  had 
never  seen  anything  like  them.  I  had 
been  out  of  town  with  my  parents  on 
many  occasions  and  caught  glimpses 
of  crumbling  houses  off  in  the  dis- 
tance; but  this  was  different — the 
Thimkeys  were  my  neighbors  (even 
though  no  one  in  the  neighborhood 
would  claim  them).  They  lived  on  the 
fringe  of  our  neighborhood  and  they 
were  different. 

Their  house  was  of  bare  boards, 
many  warped  to  the  point  where  it 
seemed  they  would  pop  off  with  any 
sudden  movement.  A  long  porch, 
which  sagged  toward  the  middle, 
dominated  the  front  of  the  house.  The 
top  step  was  missing  from  the  stairs, 
and  the  whole  affair  looked  rather 
shaky.  In  the  back  yard  an  old  barn 
stood;  but  there  was  no  evidence  it 
was  used  for  anything:  the  door  was 
gone,  boards  were  missing  from  the 
sides,  and  vines  had  grown  down 
from  the  trees  and  onto  the  roof.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  garden,  the 
cleared  land  around  the  house  was 
overgrown  with  tall  grass  and  briars 
and  weeds.  Apparently  farming  had 
ceased  years  ago.  A  covered  well  was 
beside  the  house,  and  in  the  forest 
behind  the  bam,  an  outhouse  was 
about  to  fall  over.  The  sole  color  in 
this  entire  scene  was  afforded  by  the 
silver  of  the  electric  meter. 

I  was  in  the  fourth  grade  when  my 
father  left  the  town  of  Wainright, 
South  Carolina,  six  miles  into  the 
country,  in  the  spring  of  1967.  Two 
new  neighborhoods  had  begun  grow- 
ing up  along  the  shores  of  the  recently 
completed  reservoir,  Lake  Jackson. 
We  moved  into  a  brick  house  in  the 
smaller  of  the  two  neighborhoods, 
Lakeview  Shores.  The  neighbor- 
hoods were  separated  by  a  strip  of 
forest  which  ran  from  the  road  down 
to  the  lake.  Near  the  road,  caught  be- 
tween the  two  neighborhoods  in  the 
strip  of  forest,  sat  the  Thimkey's 
house. 

In  June,  after  we  had  gotten  out  of 
school  for  the  summer,  my  friend  Jon 
and  I  began  watching  the  Thimkey's 
house.  Jon  was  the  youngest  member 


of  the  Jewish  family  from  Connecticut 
which  had  just  moved  into  a  house  up 
the  street  from  mine. 

One  evening  before  dusk  Jon  and  I 
were  hidden  behind  a  blind  of  brush 
watching  Mrs.  Thimkey  hoe  the  gar- 
den, while  Mister  Thimkey  lay  sprawl- 
led  beneath  a  large  oak,  dozing.  Jon 
was  almost  asleep,  and  I  was  watching 
an  old  dog  trotting  down  the  road, 
when  a  voice  demanded  our  atten- 
tion: 

"Mus'  behsome  kinda  wild  animal 
'hind  them  bushes;  I'm  gonna  hafta 
get  the  shotgun  an'  kill  it  'fore  it  eats 
the  chickens."  Mrs.  Thimkey  was  star- 
ing in  our  direction.  She  turned  and 
started  toward  the  house.  We  were 
immediately  off,  tearing  away 
through  the  dark  forest,  dodging 
trees,  leaping  over  logs.  When  we 
were  deep  in  the  forest  and  felt  safe, 
we  collapsed  onto  the  pineneedled 
floor  and  lay  with  our  chests  heaving, 
our  bodies  wriggling.  My  breath  had 
almost  returned,  when  I  heard  a 
thrashing  of  brush  behind  us.  I  rolled 
over  and  saw  something  in  the  dark- 
ness, looming  toward  me.  I  realized  it 
was  Mister  Thimkey.  I  grabbed  Jon  by 
his  shirt  and  began  pulling  him  along 
after  me. 

"Get  off  my  lan'.  Why  you  lookin' 
at  me?  You  stay  off  my  lan'.  You  hear 
me,  boys.  You  hear  me." 

I  remember  Jon,  as  short  and 
round  as  he  was,  beating  me  back  to 
our  neighborhood.  I  ran  straight 
home  and  into  the  den  to  my  father.  I 
told  him  what  had  happened. 

"Dirt-eaters,"  he  said.  "Stay  away 
from  these  people,  son.  They're  the 
type  that  shoot  and  ask  questions  la- 
ter. What  do  you  see  up  there,  son?" 

We  did  stay  away  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  but  the  heat  of  the  summer 
had  something  to  do  with  our  return. 
In  the  past,  houses  like  the  Thimkey's 
sat  on  their  foundations  high  off  the 
ground.  They  were  built  this  way  for  a 
purpose  though — to  let  the  air  circu- 
late in  the  open  space  between  the 
floor  of  the  house  and  the  ground. 
This  kept  the  house  cooler  in  the 
course  of  torrid,  southern  summers. 
Our  house  was  bricked  up  from  the 
ground  but,  we  had  an  air  con- 


ditioner,  of  course. 

I  had  always  wanted  to  get  closest 
to  the  Thimkeys  than  the  far  corner  of 
their  yard,  and  one  day  I  saw  my 
chance.  Jon  and  I  crawled  through 
the  tall  grass,  ran  up  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  found  that  beneath  the 
house  it  was  dark  and  cool.  We  could 
sit  under  there,  playing  cards  and  writ- 
ing notes  back  and  forth,  safe  from  the 
heat  outside,  and  listen  to  the  Thim- 
keys. 

They  had  a  television  and  it  played 
most  of  the  afternoon.  Mister  Thim- 
key's  usual  position  was  in  a  chair  in 
the  front  doorway  facing  the  road; 
but,  when  "Let's  Make  a  Deal"  came 
on,  we  could  hear  him  turn  the  chair 
around  and  face  inside.  He  always 
played  and  he  most  always  lost,  or  if 
he  did  well,  he  won  a  zebra  or  a  tricy- 
cle. 

It  was  a  particularly  hot  day  in 
July.  But  beneath  the  house,  it  was 
cool.  Mrs.  Thimkey  had  taken  her  lit- 
tle girl  and  rode  off  with  a  young  lady. 
Jon  and  I  had  listened  to  them  all 
talking  on  the  front  porch.  They 
would  be  back  in  plenty  of  time  to  fix 
supper.  After  they  left,  the  older 
daughter  and  Mister  Thimkey  sat  for  a 
while  on  the  porch,  then  she  went 
inside,  toward  the  back  of  the  house. 
A  few  minutes  later,  Mister  Thimkey 
rose,  and  we  followed  the  sound  of  his 
steps  to  the  same  part  of  the  house. 
The  girl  had  been  singing,  but  the 
song  ceased,  and  she  began  to 
scream  daddy!  then  curse  like  I  had 
never  heard  any  woman  curse  until — 
Silence. 

A  door  banged  and  I  jumped. 
Heavy  footsteps  crossed  the  house.  A 
tattered  pants  leg  appeared  on  the 
second  step,  then  another.  Mister 
Thimkey  stood  there  for  a  minute, 
then  he  spit,  hitched  up  his  pants  and 
left. 

The  house  was  silent  for  what 
seemed  a  long  time.  Then  came  an 
eruption  of  noise — walls  were 
pounded,  a  glass  shattered,  objects 
struck  the  floor — which  ceased  as  ab- 
ruptly as  it  began. 

Another  stretch  of  silence,  then,  I 
heard  crying,  moaning.  Then:  steps 
quickly  crossing  the  house,  a  door 


slamming — hard — and  a  blast  of 
water  through  the  pipes  above  my 
head.  We  listened  to  the  water  until  it 
cut  off.  We  crawled  away. 

About  a  week  later  my  next-door 
neighbor  told  my  mother,  that  the 
Thimkey's  older  daughter,  Sandra, 
had  left  home.  They  searched  for  her, 
she  said,  but  couldn't  find  her — as  far 
as  I  know  they  never  did.  She — the 
neighbor — always  took  her  daugh- 
ter's old  clothes  to  the  Thimkeys  and 
baked  them  a  ham  each  Christmas,  so 
whatever  happened  up  at  the  Thim- 
keys, she  was  usually  the  first  to  know. 

The  day  after  I  heard  the  news 
about  Sandra,  Jon  and  I  were  hidden 
behind  a  log  on  top  of  a  red  cliff  above 
the  road  waiting  for  Mister  Thimkey. 
We  saw  him  coming,  walking,  or 
rather  shambling  down  the  road.  He 
was  a  grizzly  man,  lanky,  with  sallow 
skin.  His  face  was  bony  and  his  head 
misshapen.  One  eye  looked  as 
though  it  was  about  to  pop  out  of  its 
socket.  On  his  back,  he  carried  a  bur- 
lap sack.  I  was  relieved  when  he  was 
past. 

We  waited  until  he  was  a  little  dis- 
tance down  the  road.  Jon  threw  the 
first  stone — it  struck  the  asphalt  and 
skipped  into  the  gully.  Mister  Thimkey 
walked  on.  I  came  closer,  but  missed 
also.  Jon  almost  got  him.  I  think  it 
sailed  past  his  head.  He  was  almost  to 
the  highway  and  out  of  range  when  I 
fired  my  best  shot:  it  hit  him  hard  on 
the  leg.  He  turned  around,  then 
started  toward  us.  I  watched  Jon  run 
into  the  forest.  I  tried  to  get  up  and 
run,  but  all  I  could  do  was  watch  the 
looming  figure.  He  scaled  the  cliff  and 
jerked  me  up  and  held  me  with  his 
long  bony  hands.  He  started  shaking 
me. 

"Dirt-eater." 

"Gonna  teach  you  a  lesson,  boy." 
"Dirt-eater." 

"Gonna  teach  you,  boy." 

He  grabbed  my  ankes  and  held  me 
upside  down,  shaking  me. 

"Teach  you  to  mess  with  me." 

"I  know  what  you  did  to  your 
daughter."  I  kept  repeating  it. 

He  shook  me  harder.  I  was  scream- 
ing it.  Finally,  he  must  have  heard 


Jon.  He  dropped  me  on  the  ground. 
He  was  looking  up  into  the  tree  tops, 
swaying  and  groaning.  Then  he 
looked  down  at  me  and  ran  away. 

I  left  the  Thimkeys  to  themselves 
the  remainder  of  the  summer;  indeed, 
for  eight  years.  They  stayed  the  same: 
the  chickens  in  the  yard,  the  old  man 
in  the  doorway,  the  old  woman  in  the 
garden,  the  girl  about  the  house.  I'd 
pass  by  on  a  bike,  later  driving  my 
own  car,  and  look  at  them  and  know 
they  were  there  and  things  were  the 
same.  Actually,  the  Thimkeys  faded 
from  my  thoughts  after  that  initial  fas- 
cination. New  things  attracted  me. 

I  had  not  thought  of  them  for 
perhaps  a  year,  when  one  day  in  early 
September — my  senior  year  in  high 
school — the  youngest  daughter,  Mae, 
walked  into  my  fourth  period  study 
hall  and  sat  in  the  front  row.  Since 
junior  high,  I  had  advanced  with  Mae 
through  the  grades,  but  we  had  never 
been  in  a  class  together,  nor  had  we 
spoken.  At  the  time,  I  don't  even  think 
she  knew  we  were  neighbors.  I 
thought  little  about  it  at  first.  I  said  I 
had  almost  forgotten  the  Thimkeys, 
and  the  events  of  my  youth.  But 
slowly,  like  a  throb,  the  returning 
memories  began  to  pound. 

Instead  of  staying  in  the  study  hall  I 
always  went  to  the  library  to  read 
magazines.  Usually  I  walked  with  a 
group  of  friends,  but  one  Friday  be- 
fore a  football  game  in  the  fall  all  my 
friends  had  left  school  after  lunch. 
Mae  always  went  also,  walking  be- 
hind us,  alone.  But  that  day  we 
walked  together.  She  asked  about  my 


missing  friends.  We  talked  of  football 
and  the  weather.  She  said  she'd  never 
been  to  a  game.  Then,  as  we  were 
descending  the  steps  to  the  library,  I 
identified  myself  as  a  neighbor.  She 
was  reserved  as  first  but  soon  we 
started  talking,  speaking  in  the  halls 
between  classes,  and  about  two 
weeks  later  I  sat  with  her  in  the  library. 
She  was  a  sweet  girl,  though  not  very 
pretty.  She  had  a  never  ending  supply 
of  stories  and  a  special  way  of  telling 
them  that  made  them  seem  very  real. 
Her  eyes  were  her  most  pleasant  fea- 
ture. They  were  bright  and  hopeful; 
although  there  was  something  in 
them  that  reminded  me  of  her  past. 
But  she  seemed  ready  to  do 
something — I  did  not  know  what  and 
I  don't  think  she  knew  either.  I  was 
fond  of  her,  fascinated  by  her.  We 
became  friends,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, fourth  period. 

One  afternoon  in  early  spring  Mae 
and  I  were  on  our  way  to  the  library.  It 
was  so  fine  a  day  I  suggested  we  sit  for 
a  while  in  the  sun.  She  was  particu- 
larly talkative  and  I  asked  her  ques- 
tions on  a  variety  of  subjects,  arriving 
finally  on  the  history  of  her  family. 
She  had  never  spoken  much  about 
them  before  and  I  had  never  pried, 
but  today  she  seemed  almost  eager  to 
talk. 

"Daddy  was  bom  across  the  line  in 
Georgia.  Grandaddy  was  one  of 
those  farmers,  what  do  you  call  it,  that 
worked  and  shared  with  the  owner  of 
the  land?" 

"Tenant  farmer?" 

"That's  it,  tenant  farmer." 


"Did  they  live  in  Georgia?" 

"Yeah.  Anyway  when  daddy  was 
still  young  they  all  moved  and  worked 
at  a  mill  somewhere  near  here.  I  don't 
remember  where." 

"Why?" 

"Well.  Momma  said  daddy  said 
they  were  starvin'.  Daddy  won't  talk 
about  it.  He  hated  it.  Grandaddy  died 
and  daddy  had  to  work  and  support 
the  family  until  he  got  married.  I  don't 
think  daddy  likes  to  work  too  much." 

"Really?" 

"Yeah.  He  says  Grandaddy  just 
died  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  work." 

"How  long  did  he  work  there?" 

"Not  too  long.  He  got  sick,  brown 
lung  or  somethin'.  He'd  cough  all 
night  long,  even  after  he'd  been  gone 
for  years  he  still  coughed." 

"So  he  left  the  mill." 

"Yeah.  He  got  a  little  money  some 
way  and  bought  that  land  near  you 
and  farmed  for  a  few  years  before  he 
had  to  quit." 

"Why'd  he  have  to  quit?" 

"Momma  says  he  was  just  lazy." 

"What  about  your  sister." 

"What  about  her?" 

"Have  you  ever  heard  from  her?" 

"Momma  said  she  was  no  ac- 
count." 

"Do  you  think  she  was?" 

"I  don't  know.  She  was  always  nice 
to  me." 

"It's  too  nice  to  go  inside." 

"I  suppose  we  have  to  though." 

Mae  didn't  return  to  class  after  Eas- 
ter holidays.  Thursday  of  the  first 
week  back  I  asked  the  monitor  if  she 
had  any  information:  Mae  had  been 


scratched  from  the  role,  that  was  all 
she  knew.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing week  I  drove  slowly  by  her  house 
several  times  but  never  saw  her,  just 
the  old  man  like  a  slug  in  the  doorway. 

Any  thoughts  or  worries  about  Mae 
were  soon  pushed  back  in  my  mind, 
however,  graduation  was  drawing 
near.  I  didn't  see  Mae  again  until  one 
scorching  afternoon  in  late  July.  I  was 
downtown,  shopping  for  a  present, 
when  I  saw  her  sitting  alone  on  a 
bench,  apparently  waiting  for  a  bus.  I 
went  over  and  sat  beside  her. 

"How'd  that  happen?" 

"It  just  happened." 

"What  are  you  doing  down  here?" 

"Workin'." 

"How  much  longer  can  you 
work?" 

"I'm  workin'  till  I  have  enough 
money  to  leave." 

"Leave?  What  about  that?" 

"I  guess  I'll  take  it  with  me,  stupid." 
She  smiled  for  the  first  time. 

"Where  you  going?" 

"South." 

"You  are  south." 

"I'm  going  to  Atlanta." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  there?" 

"Get  rich." 

I  started  laughing. 

"Rich  and  warm — you  can,  I  heard 
talk." 

Her  eyes  were  still  bright.  After  all 
that  I  imagined  she  had  been  through, 
her  eyes  were  still  bright. 

"Let  me  take  you  home." 

"Oh,  I  don't  live  there  no  more;  I'm 
livin'  with  my  cousin." 

"Well  come  on..  I'll  take  you." 

"No." 


"Come  on.  The  baby  might  melt  in 
this  sun." 

On  the  way  home  she  didn't  say 
much.  We  stopped  in  front  of  her 
cousin's  house  and  she  looked  at  me 
and  said  very  calmly:  "What  do  they 
do  to  you  if  you  kill  somebody?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nothin'?" 

"They  shouldn't." 

"We'll  probably  never  see  each 
other  again." 

"Oh,  you'll  hear  of  rrje.  I  told  you 
I'm  gonna  be  rich." 

"And  famous." 

"And  famous." 

Mister  Thimkey  died  in  late  August, 
collapsed  on  the  highwayside  in  one 
hundred  and  five  degree  heat.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Georgia  mountains. 
About  a  week  after  the  funeral,  my 
neighbor  informed  my  mother,  Mrs. 
Thimkey  moved  to  Memphis;  she  said 
she  thought  Mae  was  living  in  Atlanta. 
A  few  days  after  that  I  noticed  a  small 
"For  Sale"  sign  posted  on  the  front 
door  of  the  Thimkey's  house.  The 
house  just  sat  there  however,  and  it 
wasn't  until  almost  a  year  later,  after  I 
had  been  at  school,  that  I  noticed  the 
sign  had  been  removed. 

They  came  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Thimkey's  house  in  the  heat  of  a  July 
day.  I  was  riding  my  bike  one  morning 
and  saw  a  truck  parked  in  against  the 
fender  of  a  long  silver  automobile 
parked  beneath  the  branches  of  the 
old  oak.  As  I  approached  he  began 
removing  his  coat.  He  saw  me  and  we 
exchanged  hellos.  He  neatly  folded 
the  coat  and,  since  I  was  standing  be- 
side the  door,  asked  if  I  would  place  it 
on  the  seat:  I  obliged. 

"It's  gonna  be  a  hot  one,  ain't  it?" 

"Sure  is." 

"You  live  'round  here?" 
"I  live  at  Lakeview  Shores." 
"01'  Tom  Wheeler  live  down  there, 
don't  he?" 

"Across  the  street." 


"He's  a  good  man." 

"What's  going  on  here?" 

"I  bought  this  lan'." 

"What's  going  on  here?" 

"We  tearin'  it  an'  the  house  down." 

"Why?" 

"Gonna  sell  it  as  kin'lin'  this  wintah 
t'  niggahs." 

"Oh.  That's  nice." 

"Usin'  the  bricks  from  the  chim- 
neys; gonna  build  a  fireplace  in  a  new 
home  I'm  buildin'  with  'em." 

"You  build  houses?" 

"No.  No,  I'm  havin'  one  built." 

"Are  you  using  the  bricks  from  the 
foundations?" 

"Ev'ry  one  of  'em." 

Men  were  on  ladders  tying  ropes  to 
the  barn,  the  noise  of  sawing  came 
from  the  inside. 

"What's  going  to  become  of  this 
land?" 

"Ohh.  .  .  I'll  prob'ly  keep  it  a  while, 
then  sell  it.  Lan's  goin'  up  ev'ry  day." 

The  men  came  out  of  the  barn,  the 
ropes  were  drawn  taunt. 

"I  owned  that  lan'  'cross  the  high- 
way." 

"Where  they  built  the  new  car 
place?" 

"Yeah.  Bought  that  lan'  for 
nothin'." 

The  sides  of  the  barn  fell  over  like 
cards. 

"Well.  That's  alright." 

"My  son's  been  wantin'  a  bike  like 
that." 

"They're  nice  to  have.  Reminds 
me,  I  better  be  getting  on.  See  you." 

The  men  jumped  on  the  sides  and 
started  attacking  them  with  crowbars. 

"Bye  now." 

I  came  back  about  a  week  later  but 
nothing  was  there.  The  vines  that 
once  covered  the  barn  now  hung 
freely  from  the  trees.  The  well  was 
gone  and  the  shaft  boarded  over.  The 
house — there  was  no  house.  I  didn't 
stay  long,  I  couldn't  stand  to  look  at 
something  that  was  no  longer  there. 
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Can  you  remember  a 
hot,  sunny  afternoon  back 
in  early  September,  back 
to  a  particular  Saturday 
at  the  Hanover  House, 
filled  with  fun  and  music? 
Of  course  not!     Let  me 
refresh  your  memory ...  sev- 
eral of  the  east  coast's 
finest  bands  together  for 
a  marathon  jam,  witnessed 
by  ten  thousand  screaming 
f ans ...  newspapers  as  far 
away  as  Atlanta  and  Char- 
lotte calling  it  "South 
Carolina's  biggest  outdoor 
concert,   in  many  ways  not 
unlike  Woodstock...." 

All  kidding  aside, 
the  turnout  was,  in  the 
words  of  editor  Donnie  Lee. 
"less  than  we  had  hoped 
for,  more  than  we  had  ex- 
pected."    Indeed,   I  had 
wondered  whether  the  spec- 
tators were  just  weekend 
picnicers  who  would  have 
been  there  music  or  not. 
But  audience  or  no  aud- 
ience, a  good  time  was  had 
by  all. 

A  good  time.  Why 
else  would  approximately 
twenty  musicians  set  up 
equipment  in  ninety  degree 
heat  and  play  for  free  in 
front  of  a  handfull  of 
people?     And  judging  from 
some  of  the  sounds  these 
cats  were  putting  down, 


they  had  a  ball.  Several 
independent  musicians, 
later  assisted  by  vocal- 
ist Kathy  Fox,  improvised 
some  of  the  hardest  hitting 
jazz  this  side  of  Atlanta- 
in  fact,  people  in  the 
audience  almost  refused  to 
believe  that  they  had 
never  before  played  to- 
gether.    Some  guitar  and 
banjo  was  picked  down  home 
style  by  folk  musician 


John  Woogie  and  his  band. 
Hunt  Gaulden  and  his  group 
made  a  power  play  with 
some  rollicking  rock  and 
roll.     Some  of  the  after-r 
noon's  musicians  played 
like  professionals,  while 
others  had  a  long  way  to 
go,  but  the  audience  didn't 
care.     They  ate  it  up,  then 
washed  it  down  with  another 
beer . 

Did  we  learn  anything 
from  all  this?     We  learned 
that  the  logistics  of  run- 
ning a  jam  session  are  more 
complicated  than  we  had 
been  prepared  to  mess  with. 
Aside  from  that,  did  any- 
thing more  substantial 
spring  from  this  event  than 
publicity  for  the  Chronicle? 
We  think  so.     We  think  that 
it  gives  area  musicians  a 
chance  to  meet,  experiment, 
and  have  fun.     We  also 
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think  that  it  gives  music 
lovers  and  other  people 
free  access  to  a  good  time, 
Who  knows,  future  jams  may 
even  give  birth  to  new  and 
potentially  famous  hybrid 
forms  of  music-  jazz/blue- 
grass,  maybe? 

BY  JOHN  MADERA 


The  limit  has  been 
reached  when  people  start 
to  pay  others  to  dress  in 
bedsheets  and  swallow  gup- 
pies  which  are  masquerad- 
ing as  goldfish.     For  sev- 
eral months  undergraduates 
across  the  country  have 


been  attending  parties  in 
adult-sized  diapers  which 
they  insist  on  calling 
"togas . " 

These  practices  are 
in  vogue  because  of  the 
movie  Animal  House .  In 
the  film,  the  lower  class- 
es of  the  human  race  are 
gathered  under  the  droop- 
ing, dirty  banner  of  one 
fraternity.     The  other 
characters  make  up  the 
leaders  and  mainstream  of 
the  community,  arguably  an 
even  lower  class.     The  an- 
imals go  through  the  com- 
munity terrorizing,  de- 
grading, insulting,  and 
offending  anyone  in  sight. 
These  are  the  characters 
being  imitated  by  many  of 
today's  real-life  students. 

Typically,  these 
students  have  missed  the 
point.     The  movie  makers 
are  poking  fun,  ridiculing. 
The  Deltas  were  not  meant 
to  be  imitated.     The  point 
is  quite  clearly  made  that 
the  Animal  House  residents 
are  wasting  their  youths 
and  their  opportunities. 
In  addition,   they  impose 
their  decadence  on  those 
around  them,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  decline 
of  any  sort  of  privacy, 
dignity,  or  civilized  be- 
havior. 

True  enough,  the 
movie  also  attacks  the 
establishment  figures.  In 
The  movie  they're  hypo- 
crites,  frauds,  and  crim- 
inals, just  as  their  real- 
life  counterparts  are  per- 
cieved  to  be  by  the 
Lampoon  staff.     But  the 
movie  does  not  say  that 
Deltas'  honest  decadence 
is  more  virtuous  than  the 
others'  dishonest  deca- 


dence.    Neither  the  Deltas 
nor  the  other  characters 
are  held  up  as  examples  of 
people  to  emulate.  The 
point  is  that  they're  all 
wrong  and  their  behavior 
is  to  be  shunned. 

Before  the  Deltas' 
magnum  opus  at  the  Home- 
coming parade,  one  of  the 
brothers  states,  "This 
requires  a  stupid  and 
futile  gesture."  Bluto 
chimes  in,   "And  we're  just 
the  guys  to  do  it."  So 
with  the  real-life  Delta 
imitators . 

BY  BOB  CARLSON 


The  articles  in  Shorts  do 
not  necessarily  refect 
the  opinions  of  the  Chron- 
icle  staff. 


UNTITLED 
The  man, 

Who    grooms    the  floors, 

Cut   his  teeth 

On   hard  times 

Many   years  before. 

Heaping   scattered  remnants 

Of    simple  pleasures 

Into    collective  piles; 

Taking   rare  delight 

In    the   blue-covered  matchbook 

From   the  resturant 

He   once   cleaned    tables  for... 

Happiness   at  discounts, 

Worn   as  modestly 

As   a    freshly  laundered 

Teeshir t . . . 


by    SCOTT  DESHEFY 
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OZ  SEES  NOBODY,  NO  HOW 
LUBOW 


FOR  ALYSSA 
MIKE  DENPSEY 


From  where  I  stood 

it  looked  as  if  the  gates 

were  open. 

(I'm  nearsighted). 

So  I  fought  to  reach  them. 

The  closer  I  got, 

the  more  I  doubted. 

Until  too  near  for  mistake 

I  plainly  could  see  them  closed. 

Locked  out. 

Others  possess  keys, 

not  I. 

Breathless, 

I  was  tempted  to  spring  forth 

and  rattle  the  fence; 

Let  me  in! 

Instead,  I  settled  for 

minor  disappointment. 
I've  travelled  through  so  many 

gates  already, 
it's  enough. 

A  SISTER'S  MEMORY 
CINDY  GRAY 

Today,  while  rummaging  through  the  attic, 
I  came  across  the  black  leather  saddle 
That  your  pony  wore  .  .  . 

And  I  saw  you  galloping  with  her 

Through  the  pecan  orchards. 

The  cool  wind  and  warm  sun  embraced  you  .  .  . 

And  I  heard  you  whisper  to  her 

The  secrets  of  a  growing  boy's  heart. 

You  were  sure  she  understood  them  all  .  .  . 

And  I  smelled  the  familiar  scent 

Of  sweet  hay  and  warm  perspiration. 

It  saturated  the  clothes  you  wore  .  .  . 

And  I  felt  your  wounded  heart's  grief 

As  she  lay  by  you  dying. 

She  could  never  share  your  world  again. 


NOSES 

MOLLY  ROBBINS  THOMAS 

Rose's  is  red, 

Violet's  is  too 

(they  imbibed  of  the  wine 

and  now  all  is  askew). 


Darkness  has  fallen  on  the  world 

And  I,  sitting  here  in  the  quavering  candlelight 

Sit  thinking  of  days  past 

Of  love  forged  hard  and  true 

in  the  flickering  world  of  night 

The  slow  rise  and  fall  of  her  breast 

As  she  lies  with  her  head  on  my  shoulder 

Brings  me  back  from  my  wanderings. 

She  shivers  as  a  cool  breeze 
Comes  through  the  open  window 
Carrying  with  it  the  night  sounds. 

IT'S  DONE  WITH  MIRRORS 
DOUG  RUSSELL 

I  guess  we've  all  seen  a  blind  man  growing  old, 
his  mind  so  cold  to  sight, 
his  vision  adjusted  to  the  darkness  of  night, 
his  horizons  minutely  however  so  slight. 

Isn't  it  a  pity  that  this  man  was  not  told, 

of  the  remarkable  things — ah  but  he  grows  old, 

alone  with  his  knowledge, 

he's  solid  in  his  world. 

But  aren't  we  all  blind  men  growing  old, 

aren't  we  all  dead  men  growing  cold; 

colder  by  the  minute  as  we  get  further  away, 

always  alone  and  too  scared  to  say; 

to  reach  out  from  ourselves. 

But  that's  o.k.  and  that's  alright, 

cause  we're  all  adjusted  to  the  aloneness  of  the  night. 


UNTITLED 

SANDRA  KILLINGSWORTH 

Through  your  eyes, 
I  see  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
I  feel  the  calmness  of  silence, 
I  hear  the  song  of  the  wind. 

Through  your  touch, 
I  see  the  serenity  of  the  land, 
I  feel  the  softness  of  the  earth, 
I  hear  the  gentle  sound  of  night. 

Through  your  smile, 
I  see  the  depth  the  sky  can  reach, 
I  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun, 
I  hear  the  freedom  of  nature. 

We  are  one. 


Planned 
Obsolescence 

by  Milly  Robbins  Thomas 

For  Christmas,  I  received  a  cactus. 
For  my  birthday,  I  was  given  an  Afri- 
can Violet.  For  Easter,  it  was  a  lily.  On 
the  first  day  of  spring,  it  was  a 
sprouted  avocado  seed.  At  the 
slightest  hint  of  a  special  occasion, 
people  will  shower  me  with  plants. 
Honestly,  do  I  look  like  a  plant  per- 
son? My  hair,  when  frizzy  (always, 
that  is),  may  resemble  moss;  I  may 
look  like  the  type  to  talk  to  leaves;  I 
may  sound  like  the  type  that  only 
leaves  would  listen  to;  I  may  be  a  little 
green  around  the  gills;  but  I  do  not 
have  a  green  thumb.  So  why  do 
people  insist  on  giving  me  innocent 
young  plants  who  don't  deserve  the 
fate  in  store  for  them? 

I  managed  to  get  the  cactus  home 
saiiplu  but,  within  the  hour,  I  acci- 
sat  on  it.  And  anyone  who 
me  even  casually  can  tell  you 
am  not  uncoordinated,  but 
it  comes  to  plants,  I  am  all 
)s  (not  green,  remember).  I  had 
is  safely  atop  the  re- 
re  i\would  remain  until 
to  rescue  it  from 
11  rang.  In  case  you 
know,  our  neighbor's  huge  dog 
yarned  td-  ring  doorbells.  Yeah, 
lidn't  know  eitheX  but  I  sure 
tfast.  Anyhow,  he  b\unded  in 


and  I  ran  for  the  highest  perch  I  cduld 
find,  which  happened  to  be  atop  me 
refrigerator.  I  know  I  should  hav4re- 
membered  about  the  cactus,  but 
At  any  rate,  I  doubt  I'll  ever  be 
bothered  by  that  mutt  again,  judging 
from  his  reaction  to  my  reaction.  It 
took  him  a  week  just  to  venture  back 
out  of  his  doghouse. 

The  African  Violet  had  an  even 
shorter  lifespan.  When  presented  with 
the  rooted  leaf,  I  dropped  it  and 
screamed  and  had  a  mild  coronary.  It 
was  damp!  and  furry!  and  limp! 
Eeyuch!  This  reaction  lost  me  another 
acquaintance.  I  suppose  that  even 
with  the  mild  coronary,  all  would  have 
appeared  normal  and  sane  except  as  I 
bent  over  to  pick  up  my  leaf,  a  gust  of 
wind  came  up  from  behind  so, 
scrambling  to  keep  my  skirt  down 
from  my  back,  I  lost  my  balance  and 
stepped  on  my  hand  (to  those  of  you 
who  complain  because  you  can't 
bend  over  and  touch  your  toes,  don't. 
At  least  you've  never  stepped  on  your 
hand)  whereupon  I  tumbled  across 
the  lawn  and  down  the  hill  (what 
hill?).  As  for  the  leaf,  all  the  King's 
horses  and  all  the  King's  men  (what 
King?)  couldn't  put  Humpty  Dumpty 
together  again.  The  leaf,  I  mean. 

Needless  to  say,  the  lily  and  av- 
ocado met  with  similar  unfortunate 
fates.  This  whole  business  of  losing 
plants  wouldn't  disturb  me  in  the 
slightest,  except  their  former  owners 
keep  insisting  on  looking  in  on  their 
progress.  How  am  I  going  to  tell  Bar- 
bara that  her  avocado  got  mixed  with 
the  eggshells  and  tea  and  went  down 
the  disposal  (the  story  behind  that  is 
indeed  stranger  than  fiction,  but  I  do 
not  intend  to  embarrass  the  party  in- 
volved by  giving  the  details)?  And 
Margie  would  never  understand  how 
her  lily  fell  from  its  hanger  all  over 
mummy's  nice  clean  carpet.  Possibly 
the  lily  could  have  been  saved  from 
the  rubble,  but  we  were  all  a  little  too 
unhappy  to  notice  exactly  what  was 
going  into  the  vacuum  cleaner.  Also 
missing  are  a  couple  of  toothbrushes 
and  one  backscratcher,  but 
needn't  bother  about  those. 

Anyway,  as  for  dealing  with  f< 
plant  owners,  I'm  running  out 


> 


to 


5  to  keSttffteryc 

mother  cactus  lift*  my  ac 
dent,  arid  I  water  it  emjyj^y ,  but  it 
doesn't  seefll  10"WT  hrlying.  If  I  ever 

needed  to,  I  couldn't  ever 
on  a  piece  of  bread  (let's  hope  the 
occasion  never  arises).  I  fineffo  told 
Margie  that  her  lily  was  sickly  and 
couldn't  have  visitors,  so  every  day 
she  calls  on  the  phone  to  talk  to  her 
baby.  Like  a  fool,  I  play  along  wifri 
this,  and  hold  the  phone  over  the 
toaster,  which  makes  for  a  great  sub- 
stitute lily.  You  should  try  it  sometime. 
But  the  toaster  has  recently  sprouted 
a  coffeepot  and  a  waffle  iron  (who 
knows  what  sort  of  things  Margie  tells 
it?  And  I  for  one  am  afraid  to  find  out). 

I  would  never  offer  up  a  problem 
such  as  Former  Plant  Owners  without 
a  solution  in  mind.  Of  course  I  have  a 
solution!:  planned  obsolescence  for 
plants  (ah,  now  you  see  where  the  title 
comes  in.  You  did  notice  the  ti- 
tle .  .  .?).  Not  all  plants  should  have 
planned  obsolescence  mind  you,  just 
gift  plants,  so  leave  the  Giant  Red- 
woods and  such  alone.  I  think  that 
each  gift  plant  should  have  an  expira- 
tion date  marked  to  last  no  more  than 
one  month  after  purchase.  Now,  isn't 
that  simple?  I'll  keep  trying  though, 
and  if  I  ever  get  a  plant  to  make  it  to 
the  one  month  mark,  why  then,  this 
rule  shall  be  annulled  (it's  my  rule 
after  all)  and  we  shall  all  embark  on  a 
week  of  celebrating  and  merrymak- 
ing. Though  as  my  luck  runs,  some- 
one will  seize  the  occasion  and  give 
me  a  plant .  .  .  and  I'll  have  to  start  all 
over  again. 


■■mm, 


doug  i><iil<L>i 


don  1<l<l 

i>ho.ftb  inanity 

don  £ee 

HAVE  A  PEPSI  DAY 

P.S.  HAVE  A  TIGER'S  DAY  TOO 


Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Company, 
Anderson,  South  Carolina 
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EDITOR'S  NOTES 


No  one  asked,  but  I'm  going  to  say  it  anyway,  being  editor  isn't  a 
bed  of  roses — it  ain't  even  a  bed  of  nails.  The  bad  always  comes  with 
the  good  and  this  job  is  a  very  good  example.  You  thank  people  for 
putting  a  little  effort  in  reading  something  and  some  think  you're 
apologizing  for  something  which  I  can't  think  of — and  I,  supposedly, 
wrote  the  apology.  A  little  more  seriously,  the  Chronicle  always  draws 
criticism  (anyway  usually)  but  none  of  those  criticising  ever  has  any 
ideas  as  how  to  implement  the  changes  they  suggest — if  they  did  that 
much. 

We  have  received  criticism  about  a  lack  of  continuity — some  of  it 
well  founded — and  have  in  the  past  and  are  now  taking  steps  to 
alleviate  the  problem.  The  continuity  problem  reaches  deeper  than  it 
would  at  first  seem,  as  the  magazine  deals  with  an  audience  in  constant 
flux,  with  a  staff  in  the  same  situation.  Clemson  has  no  school  of 
journalism;  therefore,  little  formal  training  is  available  for  those  who 
wish  to  participate  in  the  student  media.  So  the  staffs  are  self  perpetuat- 
ing, the  old  teaching  the  new  its  strengths  and,  I'm  afraid  its  weaknes- 
ses. If  careful  note  has  been  taken  of  the  Chronicle's  recent  evolution 
you  can  watch  how  features  have  taken  root  and  grown  (F-Stop, 
Gallery,  and  Shorts)  and  this  issue  we  are  instituting  design  elements 
that  will  be  continued. 

Being  editor  has  been  both  an  honor  and  joy.  I  wish  all  things  good 
for  those  continuing  with  the  magazine  for  they  have  my  greatest 
respect  and  sympathy.  I  thank  all  those  who  worked  this  year  and 
especially  those  who  attempted  to  calm  me  down  when  I  blew  my 
stack  around  deadline  time. 

Again,  I  and  the  staff  invite  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  things  change 
to  come  to  our  meetings — your  views  will  be  given  as  much  weight  as 
the  staff  s.  Letters  are  one  way  to  vent  frustration  about  the  Chronicle, 
but  they  are  terribly  inefficient  since  no  dialogue  is  established  (how- 
ever they  are  an  excellent  way  to  get  your  name  in  the  Tiger). 


The  Chronicle  is  the  official  variety  magazine  of  Clemson  Univer- 
sity. Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Chronicle,  Box  2066,  Clemson 
University,  Clemson,  S.C.  29632.  Offices  are  located  on  the  ninth 
level  of  the  Student  Center.  Student  subscriptions  are  paid  for  through 
student  activities  fees.  All  rights  reserved.  Copyright  ®  1979. 
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"We'll  be  there  soon,"  he  said.  She  said  nothing. 
"We'll  be  there  soon,"  he  said  again. 
"How  soon?"  she  asked. 
"Soon." 

"How  soon  will  soon  be?" 
"Soon  enough,"  he  answered.  It  was  an  effort  not 
to  laugh. 

"David!  In  minutes  and  seconds,  how  long  will  it 
take  us  to  get  to  this  fantastic  musical  happening  of 
yours?" 

"OH  ...  I  don't  know .  .  .  maybe  twenty  minutes, 
if  the  traffic  holds." 

"Good,  then  we'll  have  time  to  eat  something 
before  the  show  starts.  I  haven't  had  anything  to  eat 
since  early  this  morning."  A  smile  finally  crossed  her 
face. 

"I  thought  maybe  we'd  eat  afterwards.  We'll  be 
hungrier  by  then." 
"I'm  hungry  now." 
"Can't  you  wait?" 

"No,  I  can't  wait.  I  won't  wait.  I'll  starve  if  I  wait." 
"Okay,"  he  gave  in,  "we'll  catch  a  hotdog  in 
town.  There  ought  to  be  a  place  in  town." 
"You  know  I  don't  like  hotdogs." 
"I  forgot." 

"You  forget  everything." 

He  winced.  "Well,  where  do  you  want  to  eat?" 

"We'll  see  when  we  get  there."  A  long  silence 
followed.  David  drove  with  one  hand,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  road  ahead.  The  fingers  of  his  free  hand  toyed 
with  his  moustache.  It  was  a  constant  habit  which  she 
hated.  It  reminded  her  of  something  a  small  child 
would  do.  She  didn't  notice  now,  because  she  was 
staring  out  the  window  at  a  rather  large  and  gaudy 
billboard  which  read  "Get  right  with  God,"  in  large, 
bold-faced  print.  Then,  beneath  that,  as  if  added  as 
an  afterthought,  was  written  "compliments  of  the 
First  United  Holiness  Bible  Tabernacle  of  the 
Nazerene  (Reformed)".  Beyond  that  was  a  pasture 
dotted  with  cows,  one  of  which  stared  back  at  her 
every  bit  as  hard  as  she  stared  at  it.  She  didn't  notice. 
She  only  saw  a  field  of  slightly  stupid  looking  cows. 
As  for  the  cow,  God  only  knows  what  it  thought.  As 
the  car  passed  on  through  time  and  space  her  eyes 
remained  fixed  on  some  distant  point,  seeing  all  but 
nothing.  They  passed  a  roadsign  which  read, 
Cooper's  Crock-4.  "Four  more  miles  and  we  eat," 
he  said,  breaking  her  concentration  and  forcing  her 
to  look  at  him. 

"Will  you  stop  that!"  she  barked. 

"Stop  what?" 

"Your  moustache  ..." 

"Stop  playing  with  it.  You  know  it  bothers  me." 

He  put  both  hands  firmly  on  the  steering  wheel 
and  riveted  his  eyes  to  the  road. 

"Thank  you."  He  only  nodded.  There  was 
another  silence,  shorter  but  more  intense  than  the 
first.  Again,  she  was  the  one  who  broke  the  silence. 

"How  do  they  get  away  with  having  a  concert  in  a 
town  like  this?  There  doesn't  seem  like  there' d  be 


The 

Concert 

by  Pete  Griffith 

enough  of  anything  with  this  many  people  in  a  place 
this  small." 

"Well  .  .  .  the  concert  doesn't  really  have  that 
much  to  do  with  the  town.  Just  causes  a  lot  of  traffic. 
There's  no  motels,  so  that  isn't  a  problem.  The  con- 
cert place  isn't  really  in  the  town.  It's  about  a  mile  on 
the  other  side  of  town.  No  city  cops,  thank  God.  It's 
an  old  pasture,  a  natural  amphitheater,  even  ter- 
raced off. 

"At  least  the  grass  will  be  green.  Are  you  sure  no 
fresh  fertilizer  is  piled  around  on  the  ground." 

"No  cows  have  been  in  it  for  fifteen  years  I  bet.  No 
cows.  No  sheep.  No  pigs,  No  shit.  Just  people, 
twenty-five  thousand  of  them  to  be  exact,  or 
thereabouts." 

"Big  deal." 

"Hey  now.  I've  been  here  twice  before.  This  place 
gets  really  wild  before  the  concert  is  over.  It's  almost 
.  .  .  it's  bizarre.  It's  .  .  .  it's  wild  .  .  .  and  weird.  The 
crowd  really  turns  on." 

"You  and  your  weirdo  kinky  friends."  She  smiled 
sweetly.  He  rolled  his  eyes  and  said  nothing. 

"What  if  it  rains?"  she  asked. 

"It  won't  rain." 

"How  do  you  know?  Are  you  in  charge  of  deter- 
mining what  the  weather  will  be?" 

"No,  turkey.  I  just  listened  to  the  weather  report 
before  we  left." 

She  laughed.  "But  we're  over  two  hundred  miles 
from  home.  The  weather  could  be  entirely  differ- 
ent." 

"Just  think  positive.  It's  not  going  to  rain.  The  sun 
is  going  to  shine.  I'm  going  to  have  a  good  time. 
Keep  thinking  that  over  and  over." 

"But  what  do  I  do  when  it  starts  raining .  .  .  just  get 
wet?" 

"No.  Just  pretend  that  it's  not  raining." 

"You're  a  big  help."  She  shook  her  head.  "Does 
this  pasture  have  reserved  seats  or  is  that  too  much 
to  ask?" 

"Of  course  not.  It's  first  come  first  served." 

"Well  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  sit  where  we'll  have 
to  use  a  telescope  to  see  the  stage  then.  Maybe  I 
should  have  brought  a  hearing  aid.  Or  a  radio;  is  the 
concert  on  radio?" 

"Don't  be  ridiculous." 

She  looked  out  the  window.  "It's  hard  to  be  any- 
thing else  when  I'm  with  you." 

"Up  yours,  Kathy  Grant!"  She  said  nothing. 


Exasperated,  he  said,  "Sometimes  I'd  like  to  beat 
the  hell  out  of  you." 

She  smiled  sweetly  and  said,  "I  always  thought 
that  deep  down  you  were  a  sadist." 

He  gave  up.  The  traffic,  which  was  at  first  a  small 
trickle,  was  now  a  flood.  His  driving  became  more 
intense.  She  sat  still,  watching,  as  they  passed  a 
cluster  of  gas  stations  and  a  lone  zippy  mart.  All  four 
of  the  stations  offered  cheap  gas,  and  two  of  them 
even  had  the  audacity  to  offer  the  cheapest  gas. 
Neither,  however,  offered  a  price  in  their  ads.  She 
noticed  nothing  of  gas  prices.  Her  mind  was  on  one 
thing — her  stomach.  She  was  searching  for  an 
omelet  house,  a  waffle  palace,  a  small  cafe,  or  any 
one  of  those  places  which  serve  mostly  drunks  and 
truck  drivers.  The  kind  of  place  with  country  music 
on  the  jukebox  and  a  thin,  in  some  cases  thick, 
coating  of  grease  on  every  exposed  surface.  The  first 
one  she  saw  was  called,  appropriately  enough,  the 
Waffle  Palace,  but  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  and  they  were  past  it  before  she  could  point  it 
out  to  him.  David  never  noticed  it  because  he  never 
looked  for  it.  He  had  learned  to  let  her  choose  the 
places  where  they  would  eat.  At  first,  he  had  taken 
her  to  places  where  he  went  regularly,  but  she  al- 
ways found  something  wrong  with  each  of  them. 
Now,  he  always  made  sure  that  the  responsibility  of 
choosing  a  restaurant  was  hers.  He  seldom  enjoyed 
his  meal,  but  it  was  a  lot  easier  than  listening  to  her 
complaints.  Also,  she  always  ordered  last  and  she 
was  always  sure  to  get  something  which  he  didn't, 
even  if  it  was  only  orange  juice  instead  of  tea,  or 
apple  jelly  instead  of  grape.  What  she  got  was  always 
unusually  good,  and  she  never  failed  to  let  him  know 
it. 

The  second  place  she  saw  was  called  The  Hotcake 
Huddle.  It  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and  he 
had  plenty  of  time  before  he  had  to  make  the  turn. 

"Let's  eat  there." 

"Where?"  He  jumped. 

"On  the  right.  The  Hotcake  Huddle." 

He  peered  ahead  to  find  the  place  in  question. 
"Sounds  like  a  high  school  hangout." 

"What's  wrong  with  that?" 


"Nothing.  That's  just  what  it  sounded  like  to  me," 
he  said  as  he  turned  into  the  cafe's  crowded  parking 
lot.  "This  parking  lot  is  full.  Are  you  sure  you  want  to 
eat  here?" 

"Yes."  She  sounded  sure. 

He  finally  found  an  empty  space  on  the  street 
behind  the  cafe.  It  was  just  next  to  the  dempster 
dumpster,  or  dipster  dumpster,  or  dipsy  dumpster, 
or  whatever  kind  of  dumpster  it  was,  if  indeed  it  was 
dumpster  of  any  kind.  It  was  overflowing  and  looked 
as  if  it  hadn't  been  emptied  for  weeks.  He  saw  the 
remains  of  a  partially  eaten  hamburger  poking  out 
from  under  a  broken  dish. 

"I  don't  think  you  should  park  here,"  she  said. 

"And  why  not?" 

"Look."  She  pointed  to  a  no  parking  sign.  "The 
curb's  yellow,  too." 
"So?" 

"You  aren't  supposed  to  park  here." 

"I  know."  He  went  ahead  and  pulled  into  the 
space  anyway. 

"It's  your  car."  She  shook  her  head. 

"Don't  worry.  They  won't  give  me  a  ticket  while 
this  many  people  are  in  town.  And  if  they  do,  they 
don't  have  any  way  of  making  me  pay  it  after  we 
leave." 

"I  can't  believe  you  actually  thought  of  that  all  by 
yourself." 

He  opened  his  door  and  got  out.  "Lock  your 
door,"  he  said  just  before  his  door  slammed  shut. 

She  sat  there  for  a  silent  moment.  Then  she,  too, 
got  out  and  locked  and  slammed  her  door. 

She  smiled,  "I  thought  it  was  you  who  said  that 
small  town  people  were  so  honest." 

"They  are."  he  nodded. 

"So  why  are  we  locking  our  doors?" 

"Nobody's  that  honest.  Small  town  people  are 
relatively  honest .  .  .  compared  to  most  people,  but 
nobody's  that  honest." 

"Oh."  They  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  into  the 
diner  in  silence.  No  one  took  any  notice  of  them  as 
they  entered.  All  the  tables  were  taken.  He  looked  at 
her  and  whispered.  "All  the  tables  are  taken." 

"You  noticed,"  she  said,  her  voice  flat. 


"Huh?"  He  frowned. 

They  stood  quietly  and  waited  for  a  table  to  clear. 
Finally,  two  old  couples  vacated  a  booth  in  the 
corner,  just  behind  the  jukebox.  They  quickly  sat 
down  and  accepted  menus  from  a  hefty  waitress  as  a 
pimply-faced  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  began  to  clear 
the  table.  When  he  was  gone,  she  spoke.  "Don't 
look  now,  but  there's  a  guy  at  the  counter  who's 
going  crazy." 

He  turned  and  found  a  very  large  very  old,  very 
bald,  blue  eyed  man. 

"Don't  stare'"  she  hissed. 

"What  about  him?" 

"Look  at  what  he's  doing." 

The  man  was  busy  breaking  up  his  bacon  and 
carefully  placing  the  crumbs  in  his  grits.  Using  his 
fork  as  if  it  were  a  bulldozer,  he  then  made  a  small 
mountain  of  scrambled  eggs  on  top  of  the  grits  and 
bacon.  For  a  moment  he  sat  staring  at  his  plate,  as  if 
he  were  studying  the  arrangement,  then  he  began 
crumbling  up  his  toast  and  adding  it  to  the  growing 
pile.  After  he  finished  he  added  salt  and  pepper  and 
finally  poured  at  least  half  a  bottle  of  ketchup  over 
the  entire  plate.  He  studied  the  finished  product  and 
then  began  to  eat.  By  the  sounds  he  was  making  it 
seemed  he  was  satisfied.  David's  mouth  was  slightly 
open.  His  eyes  were  wide.  Kathy  was  shaking  her 
head.  "Have  you  ever  ..." 

"No."  He  turned  away  and  looked  back  at  her. 

"It's  gross,"  she  said. 

He  laughed  and  looked  to  the  contented  eater, 
who  had  almost  finished  his  meal  by  now.  "If  it  feels 
good  do  it." 

She  started  to  protest  but  was  interrupted  by  the 
hefty  waitress.  "Okay  now.  What'll  it  be  there, 
buddy?" 

He  looked  at  Kathy,  but  her  eyes  were  on  the 
menu.  "I'll  have  a  cheeseburger  all  the  way  and  a 
coke,"  he  said  finally. 

"You  want  the  chips?"  she  asked. 

"The  chips?" 

"All  burgers  come  with  chips." 

"No,  just  a  cheeseburger  and  a  coke." 

"Okay,  how  'bout  you,  honey?" 


"I'll  have  the  same  thing  .  .  .  but  I  want  potato 
chips."  she  added.  The  waitress  nodded  and  left. 

He  sighed  imperceptibly  and  gazed  back  to  the 
man  at  the  counter,  who  was  finishing  his  meal.  Only 
a  few  ketchup  stains  were  left  on  the  plate.  There  was 
a  kind  of  forlorn  look  on  his  face — like  he  was  waiting 
for  more,  but  nothing  came. 

David  turned  back  to  Kathy.  It  was  obvious  that 
there  was  something  he  wanted  to  say. 

"Could  I  have  your  attention  please?"  a  loud 
voice  interrupted.  It  was  a  blue-suited  man  in  the 
doorway.  He  repeated  his  request  for  attention. 
When  the  crowd  quieted  down  he  continued,  "If 
anybody  in  here  has  got  a  red  Mustang  parked  out 
back,  it  just  got  towed  away." 

"I  told  you  so."  she  said,  smiling. 

"Wait,"  he  said,  "let  me  go  look  first."  He  got  up 
and  started  for  the  door.  She  followed  him  with  her 
eyes  until  he  was  gone.  Then  she  shook  her  head 
softly,  let  her  breath  out  slowly,  and  said  to  no  one  in 
particular,  "David,  you  are  a  chump  .  .  .  but  what- 
the-hell.  A  chump  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  champs 
in  the  bush  anytime  .  .  .  Ugh."  She  laughed. 

The  waitress  appeared  with  the  food.  "There  you 
go.  Two  cheeseburgers,  two  cokes,  and  the  chips  are 
for  you,  honey." 

"Thank  you." 

"If  you  need  anything  else  just  give  me  a  yell." 
She  left. 

Kathy  stared  at  her  cheeseburger  for  a  moment, 
timidly,  she  took  a  bite. 

"It's  really  gone."  It  was  David.  He  sat  down  and 
said  nothing  else. 

She  took  another  bite  of  her  cheeseburger  and  a 
sip  of  coke,  swallowed,  and  said,  "Do  you  want  to 
get  it  now  or  wait  till  after  the  concert?" 

He  sighed.  "The  rickets  were  in  the  trunk  with  the 
cooler,  so  we  probably  won't  make  the  concert." 

"Oh!" 

He  stared  down  at  his  cheeseburger  as  if  he 
wished  he  could  crawl  under  it  and  hide.  She  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  said,  "Why  don't  you  at  least 
eat  something  first.  The  cheeseburger's  not  much, 
but  the  potato  chips  are  perfect." 
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SHORTS 


"Shorts   presents  art- 
icles  and  non-staff 
editorials   too  short 
to   appear  elsewhere 
in   the    Chronicle .  The 
Chronicle   does  not 
neccesarily   agree  with 
any   of    the   views  ex- 
pressed   in  "Shorts" 


A  ma j  or   part  of 
the    "paper   chase"  in- 
volves   the    art  of 
gaining   membership  to 
an    outrageous  number 
of   honor  societies. 
The    concensus    is  that 
employors,  graduate 
and  professional 
schools,    and  parents 
are    impressed   by  the 
number   of   Greek  let- 
ters  an  individual 
can    rightfully  ap- 
pend   to   his  resume. 
More    than   one  suc- 
cessful   student  has 
been    accused   of  "ma- 
joring   in  Greek." 
Unfortunately,  this 
practice    of  pursuing 
certificates  results 
in    a   massive  expendi- 
ture   of    the  scarce 
funds    students  pos- 
sess. 

The   typical  na- 
tional  honor  society 
is    stat  ioned    in  a 
suite    (or  building) 
of   gaudy   offices  oc- 
cupied  by  high-sala- 
ried   charlatans  who 
haven't    done   an  ho- 
nest  days   work  in 


their   adult  lives. 
Their   job    is    to  sell 
university  adminis- 
trators  on  their 
particular   honor  so- 
ciety  as    opposed  to, 
or    in   addition  to, 
the   hundreds   of  others 
around    the  country. 
Once    university  en- 
dorsement   is  attained, 
the    only  work    left  is 
the    processing  of 
forms    and  depositing 
of    checks .  (Most 
academic   honor  soci- 
eties  set  standards 
which  will   make  the 
award   of   some  im- 
portance  while  al- 
lowing  a  substantial 
number   of   students  the 
opportunity    to  pay 
$20-    $40    for   the  op- 
portunity   to  put 
something   on  their 
resume   which  should 
already   have   been  ob- 
vious   to   any  reader 
of    average  intelli- 
gence.     There  are 
also    societies  recog- 
nizing outstanding 
leadership.      The  qua- 
lifications   for  those 
are   more  subjective, 
but    can   be    summed  into 
two    criteria:  l)over- 
extending   oneself  in 
extracurricular  acti- 
vities,   2)whom  one 
has    impressed  while 
participating   in  those 
activities.  After 
identifying  those 
students   who  meet 
these    criterea,  the 
society   extends  to 
them   the  opportunity 
to   pay   $20-$40,  then 
requires    them   to  prove 
their  worth  by  further 
overextending  them- 
selves   in  projects 
sponsored  by   the  so- 
ciety. 

The  progenitors 


of    these  societies 
contribute  nothing 
valuable    to  society. 
Valuable   resources  are 
exhausted   on  their 
salaries,  offices, 
and    the    production  of 
their   awards.      A  side 
effect    of    their  soci- 
eties   is    to  encourage 
twoof    the    seven  deadly 
sins    (pride    and  envy). 
College    students  are 
among    the  nation's 
poorest  classes. 
Yet    an   able  student 
who    displays  some 
competence    in  the 
classroom   and   a  no- 
ticeable  interest  and 
ability   in   some  ex- 
t  rac  urricular  activi- 
ties   could    spend  a 
couple    of   hundred  dol- 
lars   trying    to  sub- 
stantiate   the  obvious 
for   any    future  enquir- 
ers.     Perhaps  Con- 
gress  should   pass  a 
tax   credit   bill  for 
honor  students. 

What    is  really 
needed    is   an  increase 
in    the    abillity  of 
admissions  officials 
and   employment  re- 
cruiters   to  discern 
a   candidate's  quali- 
ties  without  compu- 
ting  the  percentage 
of    the    Greek  alphabet 
on    the    applicants  re- 
sume. Applications 
should   not  contain 
any   spaces   or  ques- 
tions   about   honor  so- 
cieties.     Only  then 
will   university  offi- 
cials  not    feel  they 
are    cheating    the  stu- 
dents  by    turning  away 
new   honor  societies, 
and   only    then  will 
students   be    able  to 
prudently    follow  their 
common   sense    and  spend 
their  money  elsewhere. 

Bob  Carlson 


I  saw  her  eyes, 

and  I  realized  that 

here,  at  last, 

was  someone 

more  scared  than  me. 

Looking  paranoid, 

her  eyes  shifting 

quickly  from  mine 

to  excuse  her 

guilt  for  being  alive  .  . 

Eyes  like  mine. 

She  scurried  past  me, 

down  the  hall. 

More  scared  than  me. 


Claudia  Martin 
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THE  WORLD 
THREE-DAY 
EVENT 


Canadian  Elizabeth  Ashton  clears  the 
stadium  jumping  phase  with  no  extra 
penalties. 


There  is  something  surrealistic 
about  true  horse  people — they  think, 
breathe,  dream  horses  and  leather. 
Their  houses  are  filled  with  equestrian 
pictures  and  ribbons,  and  they  always 
collect  horsey  knick-knacks,  even 
down  to  stallion  imprints  on  their  cof- 
fee cups.  Their  lives  are  dedicated  to 
horses  in  a  manner  not  unlike  a 
dancer's  dedication  to  the  art  of 
dance.  It  is  these  kinds  of  people  who 
traveled  across  the  world  or  across  the 
states  to  gather  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky for  the  1978  World  Three-Day 
Event  Championships  held  on  Sep- 
tember 14-17. 

There  is  a  boldness  and  bravura 
that  exists  in  three-day  eventing  that  is 
unlike  any  other  sport.  It  is  the  basis 
for  the  excitement,  and  the  attraction 
to  even  the  mild  lover  of  horses  that 
caused  the  crowd  of  70,000  to  gather 
in  the  Kentucky  Horse  Park  that 
weekend.  How  appropriate  that 
Lexington — heart  of  horseland — 
should  be  chosen  to  host  the  first 
World  Championships  held  in  the 
U.S.,  an  honor  bestowed  on  the 
States  after  they  surprised  the  world 
and  won  both  the  individual  and  team 
championships  in  the  1974  Event. 
HISTORY 

Three-day  eventing  is  a  rather  new 
sport  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has 
been  popular  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  since  nearly  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  It  was  first  introduced  at 
the  Olympic  Games  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden  in  1912  under  the  name 
"Militaire"  as  the  ultimate  test  and 
show  of  a  good  cavalry  horse.  In  fact, 
only  Army  officers  on  active  duty  and 
riding  military  chargers  were  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  first  Olympic 
Three-Day  Event. 

But  not  until  the  Paris  Olympics  of 
1924  was  the  partem  used  today  es- 
tablished. The  first  day  consisted  of 
tightly  controlled  Dressage;  the  sec- 
ond followed  with  a  test  of  speed  and 
endurance  (a  short  Roads  and  Tracks, 
a  Steeplechase,  and  a  longer  Roads 
and  Tracks,  with  a  ten  minute  rest  for 
a  veterinary  check  before  the  horse 
and  rider  moved  into  the  grueling 
cross-country);  the  third  day  con- 
sisted of  show  jumping  as  a  final  test. 


Given  the  English  name — Three-Day 
Event,  this  was  the  first  event  open  to 
civilians,  though  women  weren't  al- 
lowed to  compete  until  1953. 

Logically,  there  are  various  divi- 
sions of  skills  and  different  stages  of 
competition,  but  it  is  the  Federation 
Equestre  International  (FEI),  which 
supervises  the  sport  on  the  champi- 
onship level.  They  have  laid  down  the 
rules  that  must  be  adhered  to  at  all 
international  events,  their  object 
being  to  "show  the  rider's  spirit,  bold- 
ness and  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
horse's  paces  and  their  use  across 
country,  and  to  show  the  condition, 
handiness,  courage,  jumping  ability, 
stamina  and  speed  of  the  well-trained 
horse." 

The  World  Championships  were 
established  in  1966  by  the  British 
Equestrian  Federation,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  FEI.  Intended  to  be 
of  world  distinction,  the  event  was 
begun  on  the  even  year  between  the 
Olympics,  and  has  managed  to 
achieve  its  goal  among  top  class  riders 
of  international  importance.  Individu- 
als, as  well  as  teams,  from  around  the 
world  were  allowed  to  represent  their 
country,  since  every  nation  could  not 
sponsor  a  team  (as  with  the  U.S.  in  the 
first  two  World  Championships).  In 
view  of  this,  the  FEI  later  changed  the 
rule  of  invitation  as  host  country  to  the 
winner  of  the  individual  competition, 
rather  than  the  team  winner. 

In  1974,  the  U.S.  sponsored  its  first 
team,  competing  against  nine  other 
teams — Austria,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Italy,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  and  the  U.S.S.R. — 
along  with  individuals  from  Holland 
and  Canada,  to  create  the  largest 
competition  yet.  It  was  with  astonish- 
ment that  the  European  world 
watched  the  U.S.  bring  the  competi- 
tion home — Bruce  Davidson  winning 
the  individual,  as  his  team  won  the 
team  level — ending  the  European 
domination  of  the  equestrian  world. 

Success  of  the  U.S.  Team  was  at- 
tributed to  Jack  LeGoff,  a  French- 
man, imported  after  the  Munich 
Olympics  in  1972,  who  began  imme- 
diately searching  for  capable  riders  in 
the  U.S.  With  his  skill  and  expertise, 
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and  also,  a  good  eye  for  talent,  he  has 
managed  to  bring  the  U.S.  from  its 
underdog  position,  and  establish 
eventing  as  an  American  focus  of  the 
horse  world. 

Since  there  was  really  no  place  in 
the  U.S.  where  competitive  eventing 
had  been  held  on  any  high  level,  it 
was  Kentucky,  with  their  celebrated 
history  of  horses,  that  made  the 
strongest  bid  for  the  event.  Though 
Kentuckians  knew  little  about  event- 
ing, they  had  the  necessary  desire  and 
land  to  begin  designing  for  such  a 
happening,  so  the  home  of  the  1978 
World  Championships  was  planned 
to  be  held  in  the  unfinished  Kentucky 
Horse  Park  of  Lexington,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 
THE  THREE-DAY  EVENT 

The  Event  began  on  Thursday  and 
was  scheduled  for  four  days  rather 
than  three,  to  provide  the  time  for  all 
the  riders  to  compete  in  dressage — 
held  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  The 
day  was  rainy  as  hundreds  of  people 
poured  into  the  Park,  wearing  brightly 
colored  slickers,  seemingly  unmindful 
of  the  weather.  Some  had  traveled 
miles  to  get  there  that  morning — 
hotels  were  booked  as  far  as  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee — and  people  didn't 
seem  to  mind  the  trudging  through 
the  mud  to  find  a  seat  around  the 
newly-built  dressage  arena.  The 
showers  came  in  the  morning  (fortu- 
nately, I  was  late  and  missed  them) 
and  by  noon  the  threat  of  rain  disap- 
peared, though  the  grey,  rolling 
clouds  continued.  The  general  admis- 
sion stands  were  filled,  and  people 
began  spreading  coats  and  blankets 
on  the  ground,  covering  the  space  be- 
tween the  stands  and  the  arenas.  Still, 
the  gathering  wasn't  a  mad  crush,  and 
people  settled  back  comfortably  to 
observe  the  exacting  test  of  dressage. 
DRESSAGE 

The  opening  of  any  three-day 
event  begins  with  dressage,  a  test 
which  moves  the  horse  and  rider 
through  a  set  pattern  to  determine  the 
horse's  suppleness,  cooperation  and 
complete  obedience  to  his  rider.  Pas- 
sed on  from  the  military  days  of  the 
parade  grounds,  Dressage  (the 
French  word  for  "training")  consists 


of  a  universal  pattern  of  20  moves  to 
be  completed,  as  if  effortless,  and 
without  any  observable  direction 
from  the  rider.  All  movement  is  con- 
trolled by  the  seat  and  legs  of  the  rider, 
and  the  horse  procedes  through  the 
exercises  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the 
completion  of  required  moves  for 
Olympic  gymnists  or  skaters.  Each 
movement  is  marked  individually  by  a 
panel  of  three  judges,  known  as  the 
Ground  Jury,  and  their  scores  are  av- 
eraged to  present  the  competitor  with 
his  penalty  points,  on  which  the  entire 
Three-Day  Event  is  based. 

The  dressage  test  is  so  different 
from  the  all-out  extended  effort  of  the 
speed  and  endurance  test,  that  perf- 
ection in  both  areas  is  rather  difficult 
to  achieve.  Many  of  the  champion 
riders  actually  dread  the  dressage, 
aching  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
competition — cross-country;  yet,  the 
dressage  is  first  for  a  reason — to  prove 
that  a  horse  is  fully  aware  of  his  rider's 
control  and  will  be  in  complete  obedi- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  more  grueling 
tests  of  endurance  and  jumping. 

Dressage  has  such  an  air  of  formal- 
ity about  it — from  the  French  name, 
the  formal  attire  of  the  riders  in  their 
red  jackets,  caps  or  top  hats,  to  the 
geraniums  marking  each  point  within 
the  white,  board  arena.  The  large 
crowd  would  mumble  quietly  as  the 
rider  warmed  up  by  trotting  around 
the  inner  ring,  still  separated  from  the 
people  by  the  outside  fence.  Then, 
the  judges'  bell  would  tinkle,  and 
there  would  be  quiet.  The  horse  and 
rider  stopped  momentarily  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  inner  rink,  flanked  by 
two  escorts,  then  made  his  entrance  at 
a  working  canter,  stopping  midway  in 
the  ring  to  tip  his  hat  in  salute.  The 
only  noise  was  the  clinking  of  cameras 
as  the  head  judge  signaled  and  the 
test  was  begun.  The  horse  was  put 
through  the  partem  of  trots,  canters, 
walks  and  various  movements,  while 
the  crowd  held  their  breath  in  awe  of 
perfection,  or  let  loose  a  gasp  at  the 
slightest  fault.  At  that  moment,  there 
was  nothing  more  important  than  the 
horse  and  rider  focused  upon  in  the 
ring.  The  movements  were  com- 
pleted in  seven  minutes,  and  the  rider 


would  salute  again,  then  leave  the 
inner  ring,  followed  by  loud  applause. 
The  crowd  would  begin  buzzing  once 
more  as  another  rider  was  allowed  in 
the  warm-up  area,  waiting  for  the 
scores  of  the  rider  before-the-last  to 
be  announced — first  in  French,  then 
in  English,  and  finally  in  German. 

That  first  day  was  over  so  quickly. 
Of  course,  no  one  was  glued  to  the 
stands.  Everyone  had  their  favorites 
to  watch,  and  in  between  times, 
people  would  wander  through  the 
several  shops,  museums  and  displays 
offered  by  the  Park.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  grounds  were  gaily-colored 
tents,  housing  the  World  Trade  Fair, 
where  numerous  shops  and 
craftsmen  displayed  their  wares  and 
souvenirs.  There  were  odd  assort- 
ments of  artists,  saddle  makers, 
sculpters,  leather  goods,  British 
woolens,  and  clothes  galore.  Other 
tents  offered  food  for  any  taste — 
Greek  pastries,  French  crepes  and 
croissants,  German  knockwurst,  beer, 
mineral  water,  and,  of  course,  Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken.  Laughter  and 
talk  filled  the  area,  everyone  discus- 
sing the  top  riders  of  the  day — all  of 
which  happened  to  be  from  the  U.S. 

Story  Jenks  on  Toughkenamon  led 
the  scores  with  only  57.07  penalty 
points,  followed  by  team  member  and 
defending  champion,  Bruce  David- 
son, who  had  61.4  penalty  points. 
The  other  top  riders  on  Thursday 
were  Americans,  James  Wofford 
(62.2  points)  and  Caroline  Treviranes 
(63  points);  followed  by  the  German, 
Harry  Klugman  (63.4  points). 
Nevertheless,  six  riders  were  to  com- 
plete the  dressage  test  the  next  day 
with  better  scores  than  Story  Jenks, 
and  three  others  over  Bruce  David- 
son. 

Friday  was  the  beautiful  day  that 
Thursday  afternoon  promised.  The 
sky  was  September  blue,  and  the  sun- 
shine, a  remnant  of  summer  weather. 
For  a  Southerner,  the  weather  was 
perfect,  but  for  Europeans  and 
Northerners,  the  heat  was  a  bit  much. 
The  crowd  was  a  good  deal  larger  as 
the  dressage  test  opened  at  10:00 
AM,  and  the  strain  of  competition 
seemed  to  be  keyed  a  little  higher  with 
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the  temperature.  Cameras  continued 
to  click  as  the  competitors  and  their 
frothing  horses  worked  the  rounds, 
and  early  in  the  day  British  rider,  Jane 
Holderness-Roddom,  zipped  way 
below  Jenks'  score  with  an  even  52 
penalty  points.  Why  the  overall  scor- 
ing was  better  could  have  been 
caused  by  a  variety  of  reasons — 
simply  better  riders,  better  weather,  or 
perhaps  the  audience.  The  crowd  was 
definitely  different — gone  was  the 
atmosphere  of  leisurely  observance, 
and  though  the  same  respect  was 
there,  the  larger  number  of  people, 
either  zealously  guarding  their  places 
or  hoisted  in  nearby  trees,  seemed  to 
demand  a  greater  degree  of  perfor- 
mance. And  they  got  it.  By  the  end  of 
the  day,  Michael  Plumb  from  the  U.S. 
topped  the  scores  in  dressage  with 
only  50.2  penalty  points  on  his  horse, 
Laurenson.  Second  was  Jane 
Holdemess-Roddam,  followed  by  the 
Dutch  Eddi  Stibbe  with  52.4  penalty 
points.  British  rider  Jane  Starkey 
finished  with  54.8  points,  edging  out 
the  German  favorite,  Otto  Ammer- 
mann,  by  only  four-tenths  of  a  point. 
As  with  any  competition,  there  are  a 
few  personalities  which  stand  out. 
One  of  these  was  Herr  Ammermann, 
who  was  continually  cheered  on  by 
his  personal  fans,  a  group  of  Germans 
wearing  newspaper  hats  and  shout- 
ing, "Otto!  Otto!  Otto!"  As  he  saluted 
the  judges  at  the  end  of  his  dressage 
ride,  Volturno,  his  horse,  took  a 
bow — the  crowd  loved  it.  Behind  him 
was  his  German  team  member,  Hel- 
mut Rethemeier,  with  55.6  penalty 
points,  dropping  the  first  placed  Story 
Jenks  of  the  previous  day  into 
seventh. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  day,  the 
equestrian  talent  seemed  to  be  well- 
matched  in  the  top  fifteen:  the  U.S. 
had  five  in  this  range,  the  British — 
three,  the  Germans — four,  and  one 
from  Holland,  New  Zealand,  and  Ja- 
pan. A  tired  and  sunburned  crowd 
cleared  the  stands,  and  a  stream  of 
curious  spectators  trickled  onto  the 
cross-country  trek  to  walk  the  five 
mile  course  of  33  jumps  that  would 
challenge  the  superior  riders  on 
Saturday. 


There  were  seven  teams  competing 
in  this  event:  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Holland,  Argentina,  Canada, 
Germany,  and  New  Zealand.  Indi- 
viduals came  from  Australia,  Brazil, 
Ireland,  Japan,  and  Guatemala. 
Teams  consisted  of  four  members, 
and  each  country  was  allowed  two 
individual  riders.  Since  the  U.S.  was 
the  host  nation,  eight  individuals  were 
allowed  in  addition  to  the  team. 
Coach  Jack  LeGoff  recruited  U.S. 
Olympic  and  Pan  American  Games 
winners  and  other  young  riders  of 
promise  to  comprise  his  team  of  eight 
men  and  four  women. 
SPEED  AND  ENDURANCE  TEST 

Designed  to  extend  the  cavalry 
horse  to  prove  his  utmost  while  in 
peak  condition,  this  test  would,  natur- 
ally, carry  the  most  weight  in  penalty 
points  and  attract  the  largest  crowds. 
People  began  to  accumulate  rather 
early  on  Saturday  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings scheduled  to  begin  at  10:00 
AM,  and  the  air  buzzed  with  excite- 
ment as  they  discussed  the  American 
cross-country  jumps,  marveling  at  the 
size  and  ingenuity  of  the  33  obstacles. 

Composed  of  four  phases,  the 
endurance  test  begins  with  Roads  and 
Tracks,  a  country-lane  warm-up  for 
the  more  demanding  second  phase, 
the  steeplechase.  This  run  of  approx- 
imately two  and  a  third  miles  contains 
11  obstacles.  To  be  finished  without 
any  time  penalties,  a  speed  of  25 
m.p.h.  had  to  be  maintained.  With 
each  phase,  an  "optimum  time"  is 
given,  and  if  that  phase  is  completed 
in  this  time  or  less,  no  penalty  points 
are  incurred;  but,  there  is  a  time  limit, 
and  if  this  is  exceeded,  it  means  elimi- 
nation. Following  the  Steeplechase  is 
another  Roads  and  Tracks  of  nearly 
seven  miles,  which  is  allowed  52  min- 
utes as  a  cool  down  for  the  next  ex- 
tenuating phase — Cross-Country. 
Before  this  celebrated  portion  is  at- 
tempted, there  is  a  veterinary  inspec- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  horse  is 
fit  to  continue  on  to  the  most  difficult 
element  of  the  entire  three-day  event. 

The  Cross-Country  section  of  the 
World  Championships  was  an  unbe- 
lievable course  designed  by  Roger 
Haller,  consisting  of  33  obstacles  of 


The  U.S.  riders  inspect  the  stadium 
jumping  arena  before  the  final  phase. 


championship  difficulty.  Stretched 
over  nearly  five  miles,  with  a  time  limit 
of  34  minutes  and  12  seconds,  the 
course  eliminated  21  of  the  original 
47  entries.  Eliminations  occurred  for 
exceeding  the  time  limit,  but  more 
often  it  was  because  of  refusals  and 
falls.  Three  refusals  of  the  same  jump 
or  three  falls  during  the  entire  phase 
resulted  in  elimination. 

The  course,  covered  with  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  had  jumps  averaging  3  ft. 
9-11  in.,  except  for  the  wider  jumps, 
which  lessened  height  to  increase  the 
width.  Some  of  the  competitors  had 
difficulty  from  the  beginning,  such  as 
Captain  Rawson  from  Argentina, 
whose  horse  did  a  somersault  over 
the  third  obstacle — the  Park 
Pavilion — but  he  remounted  his 
horse  and  rode  on.  This  jump  was 
scaled  to  the  size  of  a  true  pavilion, 
surrounded  by  walls  3  ft.  11  in.  high 
demanding  the  horse  to  jump  over 
one  wall  into  the  shadows  of  the  pavil- 
ion, and  then  over  another  wall  of 
equal  height,  into  the  sunshine  again. 
This  only  began  the  breath-taking 
series  of  jumps  and  combinations  for 
the  brave  riders  to  overcome. 

Hundreds  of  people  thronged 
around  each  jump,  some  comfortably 
situated  with  picnic  spreads  to  watch 


Fourth  place  Ralph  Hill  on  Sergeant 
Gilbert  steps  through  dressage. 


every  rider  take  that  particular  obsta- 
cle, and  others  racing  from  jump  to 
jump  to  see  how  each  was  mastered. 
The  grey  skies  had  cleared  off  after  a 
few  insignificant  drops,  and  everyone 
was  enjoying  the  sunshine  as  they 
crowded  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
ropes  protecting  the  cross-country 
pathway.  Then  a  mountie  would  trot 
by,  blowing  the  whistle  to  signal  the 
approach  of  a  rider,  and  the  noise 
from  the  crowd  would  swell,  then 
quieten  as  the  sound  of  racing  hooves 
grew  louder.  The  rider  would  be  in 
sight  and  full  concentration  was  on 
him  as  he  neared  the  jump — then  he 
would  sail  over,  and  a  sigh  of  relief 
would  rise,  followed  by  the  sound  of 
applause.  There  is  nothing  quite  like 
the  sight  of  horse  and  man  flying 
through  the  air  in  such  harmony. 

Though  all  the  obstacles  were  a 
challenge,  there  were  favorites  of  the 
crowds  because  of  their  particular  dif- 
ficulty. Old  Fort  Lexington  was  a 
combination  of  jumps  over  three  dif- 
ferent obstacles  within  a  relatively 
short  distance  from  each  other.  The 
first  was  a  set  of  miniature  cabins  and 
a  shed,  in  which  the  horse  usually 
cleared  one  of  the  cabins — 3  ft.  9  in.  in 
height  and  5  ft.  1 1  in.  in  width.  Not  far 
away  was  a  huge  stockade  that  was 


frightening  just  to  see.  The  horse  had 
to  jump  up  3  ft.  7  in.  to  a  steep  em- 
bankment ten  feet  long,  and  hop  into 
the  stockade  wall  (2  ft.),  out  the  other 
side  of  the  stockade,  down  the  side  of 
the  barricade  onto  the  ground.  This 
was  a  point  of  elimination  for  many  of 
the  riders,  including  Captain  Rawson, 
who  received  a  concussion  as  his 
horse  tumbled  down  the  side.  The 
final  part  of  the  fort  was  called  the 
Farmyard,  another  building  jump  3  ft. 
11  in.  high  by  5  ft.  11  in.  wide,  and 
people  seemed  to  be  glued  to  the 
spot,  in  awe  of  each  attempt. 

Another  favorite  was  the  Head  of 
the  Lake,  again,  a  three  jump  combi- 
nation which  demanded  the  rider  to 
jump  over  a  bank,  into  the  water,  run 
through  the  water,  up  onto  another 
bank,  over  a  rail  jump  (onto  solid 
ground),  and  up  the  hill  to  clear 
another  rail  jump  of  3  ft.  11  in.  Unbe- 
lievable! Gasps  would  rise  as  one  au- 
dible cry  when  riders  would  take  the 
wet  plunge — some  wetter  than 
others,  as  riders  (like  American  Jimmy 
Wofford  and  horse)  took  an  unex- 
pected swim. 

Each  competitor  was  allowed  to 
walk  the  course  on  foot  and  examine 
the  jumps,  without  executing  them,  in 
preparation  for  the  Cross-Country 
run.  Perhaps,  closer  attention  should 
have  been  paid  to  the  deadliest 
jump — the  Serpent  (Jump  numbers 
23-25)  which  eliminated  such  fine 
riders  as  one  of  the  American  favorit- 
es, Michael  Plumb.  A  three-jump 
combination  over  a  single,  winding 
line  of  a  zig-zagged,  logged  fence, 
bridging  a  body  of  water,  this  jump 
even  looked  nasty.  If  a  rider  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  think  clearly  as  he 
loped  down  the  hill  from  his  previous 
jump,  he  would  swing  wide,  then 
jump  the  first  element,  swing  around 
the  jump  the  wider  second  element, 
and  finally  take  the  third  element.  This 
was  the  killer  jump,  and  people 
flocked  in  to  watch  tired  horses  fall  or 
refuse  the  jump.  Toughkenamon, 
American  Story  Jenks'  horse,  had  to 
be  trailered  off  the  field  after  his  bad 
spill.  Alicie  Waanders,  from  Holland, 
retired  after  her  scary  fall,  while  others 
hated  to  give  up,  such  as  the  lone 


competitor  from  Japan,  Kuranojo 
Saito,  who  dejectedly  left  the  field 
after  his  horse  refused  the  second 
element  three  times.  Of  course,  there 
were  riders  who  took  it  beautifully, 
like  Canadian  Cathy  Wedge,  riding 
the  horse,  appropriately  named,  Ab- 
racadabra. The  sense  of  glory  at  com- 
pleting the  Serpent  was  best 
exemplified  by  the  Irish  rider,  John 
Watson,  who  raised  his  fist  and  shook 
it  in  a  sign  of  victory.  The  crowd 
cheered  as  he  rode  away  from  the  last 
element. 

After  such  a  day  of  excitement, 
completely  filled  with  horse 
thoughts — I  began  to  understand  the 
drive  that  brought  those  people  there. 
I  left  the  Horse  Park,  burned  by  the 
sun,  enthusiastic  and  happy,  but 
completely  exhausted  after  doing  my 
best  to  see  it  all.  As  I  toppled  into  bed 
somewhat  early  that  night,  I  won- 
dered how  in  the  world  Prince  Phillip 
and  the  "Jet  Set"  were  making  it 
through  the  Governor's  Ball. 

The  next  morning  I  was  unmerci- 
fully dragged  out  of  bed  at  6:00  AM, 
so  that  we  could  be  at  the  stadium 
early  to  get  seats.  Knowing  as  I  did, 
that  the  Stadium  Competition  didn't 
begin  until  2:00,  and  that  a  pre-show 
was  planned  for  1:00,  I  naturally 
thought  my  friends  were  crazy  to  want 
to  be  there  by  7:00.  At  7:20,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  Stadium,  I  was  shocked 
to  find  the  general  admissions  stands 
nearly  two-thirds  full.  Horse 
people — they  are  remarkable. 

The  Tempel  Lipizzans,  horses 
well-trained  in  Classical  Dressage, 
performed  across  the  Park  in  the  dres- 
sage ring  at  11:00,  and  though  most 
of  the  stadium  crowd  wouldn't  gam- 
ble on  losing  their  seats,  they  had  a  full 
crowd.  This  was  the  perfect  touch  to 
begin  the  day  of  stadium  jumping. 
Crowds  began  to  sit  on  banks  as  close 
to  the  stadium  as  possible,  envying 
the  long  staked-out  seats  already  ta- 
ken, and  coveting  the  still  empty  re- 
serve seats.  The  smell  of  Greek  pas- 
tries and  the  site  of  French  crepes 
were  enough  to  rum  a  row  of  heads, 
as  groups  sent  out  their  deliverers  to 
get  food  to  revive  them  from  the  long 
sit  in  the  sun. 
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Finally,  there  was  some  action  on 
the  field,  as  Prince  Phillip  walked 
around  the  course  with  the  other  offi- 
cials to  examine  the  12  obstacles.  The 
crowd  clapped  as  he  waved  regally, 
excited  by  his  acknowledgement. 
Then  at  noon  the  riders  entered  the 
stadium  and  walked  around  the 
course  with  their  coaches,  discussing 
the  best  approaches,  and  undoubta- 
bly  aware  that  every  eye  was  on  them. 
At  this  point,  the  riders  were  left  in  the 
competition,  and  American  Bruce 
Davidson,  had  a  twenty  point  lead 
over  second  place,  Ralph  Hill,  an  in- 
dividual from  the  U.S.  After  cross- 
country, the  Canadian  team  assumed 
the  first  place  lead  by  nearly  85  points, 
while  the  Americans  in  second  place 
were  followed  closely  by  Germany. 
STADIUM  JUMPING 

The  irregular  and  winding  series  of 
jumps  that  comprise  the  final  phase  of 
three-day  eventing  are  not  meant  to 
be  as  demanding  as  the  previous  day. 
According  to  the  international  rules,  it 
is  "not  an  ordinary  show  jumping 
competition,  nor  a  test  of  style  and 
endurance.  Its  sole  object  is  to  prove 
that,  on  the  day  after  a  severe  test  of 
endurance,  horses  have  retained  the 
suppleness,  energy  and  obedience 
necessary  for  them  to  continue." 

Once  the  competition  began,  the 
crowd  was  attentive  as  each  rider  took 
a  turn  on  the  course.  An  electric  time 
clock  ticked  off  the  seconds  as  many 


of  the  riders  effortlessly  sailed  the  obs- 
tacles, eight  of  the  finalists  finishing 
without  any  additional  faults.  One 
remarkable  ride  was  made  by  Joanne 
Bridgman,  whose  horse  lost  a  shoe, 
then  a  stirrup,  but  horse  and  rider  still 
managed  to  clear  each  jump  success- 
fully. Three  more  riders  executed  the 
obstacles  with  ease  losing  points  only 
for  time  faults. 

The  jumping  rolled  smoothly  until 
Caroline  Treviranus,  riding  Comic  Re- 
lief, began  having  trouble  on  the 
course.  Suddenly  the  horse  took  a 
bad  spill  over  one  of  the  jumps,  and 
both  horse  and  rider  flew  through  the 
air.  The  horse  recovered  quickly,  but 
Caroline  didn't  move.  A  stretcher  and 
ambulance  rushed  onto  the  field,  and 
the  thousands  of  people  watched  on 
in  near  silence.  This  was  the  same  girl 
who  had  taken  the  bad  fall  in  the  1974 
World  Championships,  but  had  con- 
tinued with  a  broken  collarbone.  It 
was  the  same  girl  who  was  hurt  last 
year  in  a  car  accident,  returning  for 
the  first  time  in  competition  this  year. 
Murmurs  broke  out  as  the  announcer 
proceeded  with  the  day,  and  the 
helicopter  carrying  her  to  the  hospital 
flew  overhead.  Relief  came  later  with 
the  announcement  that  the  fall  had 
not  been  fatal. 

The  end  came  without  any  more 
accidents.  The  Canadians  kept  the 
lead  completely  until  the  finish,  and 
the  Germans  upset  the  Americans  for 


second  place,  moving  the  U.S.  to 
third. 

Bruce  Davidson  once  again  won 
the  individual  title,  leading  second 
place,  John  Watson  (Ireland),  by  27.2 
points.  Helmut  Rethemeier  (Ger- 
many) received  third,  and  American 
Ralph  Hill  took  home  fourth,  followed 
by  the  British  Richard  Meade,  a  nice 
representation  of  the  western  world  to 
walk  away  from  the  competition. 

The  awards  were  presented,  along 
with  a  feeding  of  oats  by  the  gover- 
nor's wife,  and  the  winners  took  the 
traditional  gallop  around  the  stadium 
before  the  cheering  fans.  Smiles  and 
waving  hands  and  lots  of  cameras 
were  the  images  that  remained  as 
people  filed  out  of  the  park.  A 
weekend  spent  in  a  miniature  world  of 
different  countries  and  horses — never 
again  to  be  repeated  in  quiet  the  same 
way.  Even  the  most  amateur  of  ob- 
servers could  not  help  but  admire  the 
beauty  and  skill  required  to  be  a  rider 
of  world  championship  calibre.  It  was 
another  display  of  superb  ability,  mak- 
ing the  common  spectator  walk  away 
feeling  that  excellence  was  also  just 
within  his  grasp. 


U.S.  rider  Caroline  Treviranus  took  a 
bad  fall  on  the  final  day  of  competi- 
tion. 


The  Giant's  Table  didn't  give  any  trouble. 


SPECIAL 


We  at  the  Chronicle  just  can't 
stand  it  any  longer.  For  years 
ATO  has  sold  girly  calendars 
that  hang  on  the  wall  of  nun-, 
dreds  of  men's  dorm  rooms. 
The  Chronicle  has  decided  the 
women  on  campus  deserve  the7  „ 
pleasure  of  drooling  over  men's 
pics  too.  To  this  end  x.  .  .  the 
Chronicle  Calendar.  Girls,  pull 
out  this  special  center  section, 
hang  these  glossies  on  your 
wall,  and  keep  track  of  the  dates 
with  your  favorite"  husky. 

Concept  by  Barbara  Jones  and 
Lednard  Pearlstine 
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GOOD  GRAVY 


APPETIZING 
AMERICAN  AND 
CONTINENTAL 
CUISINE 


INTIMATE  OCCASSIONS 


YOUR  FAVORITE 
COCKTAILS  AND 
WINE  TO 
COMPLIMENT 


CASUAL  DINING 


THE  PERFECT  DINING  ATMOSPHERE 
WINDSOR  PLACE  SHOPPING  CENTER 
HWY.81,  ANDERSON  225-1111 


HAVE  A  PEPSI  DAY 

P.S.  HAVE  A  TIGER'S  DAY  TOO 


Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Company, 
Anderson,  South  Carolina 
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FLETCHER 


by  Russell  Hal 


Lydia  is  coming  home.  That  was  the  simple  sen- 
tence that  James  Fletcher  could  not  seem  to  keep 
from  popping  into  his  head,  not  that  he  particularly 
wanted  to  dismiss  the  thought.  He  lay  back  on  his 
bed  and  mouthed  the  words  softly,  "Lydia  is  coming 
home." 

The  fingers  of  this  soon-to-be-reinstated  father 
rested  playfully  on  his  lips  as  he  casually  studied  the 
objects  surrounding  him.  Against  the  wall  on  his  left 
stood  an  obtrusively  large  bookshelf,  whose  eleg- 
antly contoured  maple  enclosures  housed  some  two 
hundred  works  ranging  from  Dr.  Seuss'  Cat  in  the 
Hat  (which  he  had  read)  to  Henry  Miller's  Black 
Spring  (which  he  hadn't).  To  the  right  of  the  book- 
shelf was  a  similarly  designed  closet  with  its  door 
slightly  ajar,  exposing  an  outdated  frilly  pearl-white 
shirt  and  a  badly  soiled  corduroy  blazer.  The  blazer 
he  hadn't  worn  in  years.  The  shirt,  which  he  still 
believed  to  be  quite  stylish ,  he  wore  frequently. 

At  the  base  of  the  wall  directly  across  from  Fletcher 
lay  the  February  issue  of  Playboy.  Like  the  Miller 
novel,  it  had  escaped  his  attention,  and  he  had  sim- 
ply tossed  it  aside,  having  only  subscribed  to  the 
magazine  a  year  ago  in  a  rather  symbolic  attempt  to 
confirm  his  bachelorhood. 

Fletcher  pushed  himself  up  from  the  bed  and  bent 
over  to  pick  up  the  magazine  and  set  it  on  his  dresser. 
Straightening,  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  former  wife, 
then  drifted  inadvertently  to  the  pony-tailed  girl 
standing  shyly  beside  her.  He  smiled  complacently 
as  he  lifted  the  photograph  from  the  dresser  and 
dreamily  sat  back  down  on  the  bed. 

The  back  of  the  picture  bore  an  inscription: 
"Gloria  and  Lydia,  June  63."  Fletcher's  lips  qui- 
vered slightly  as  he  squinted  his  eyes  and  mentally 
calculated  some  figures.  His  wife  was  then — 


twenty-eight?  Twenty-nine.  Which  made  his  daugh- 
ter then  only  seven.  Twelve  years  and  two  broken 
marriages  ago,  thought  Fletcher,  and  that  fact  some- 
how amazed  him. 

Lydia  had  not  been  your  everyday  toddler.  Well 
into  her  fourth  year,  she  refused  to  sleep  unless  her 
father's  hand  rested  on  her  face.  It  actually  had  to  be 
cupped  around  her  mouth  and  nostrils.  Occasion- 
ally, when  the  infant  was  apparently  asleep,  he 
would  try  substituting  his  wife's  hand  for  his  own. 
Lydia' s  discriminating  nostrils  would  have  no  part  of 
such  surreptitious  tactics,  however.  She  demanded 
"Daddy's  hand,"  the  one  with  the  smell  of  four- 
packs-a-day's  worth  of  nicotine  residing  in  its  flesh. 

Now  his  daughter  was  nineteen,  and  Fletcher 
could  not  remember  the  last  time  he  had  kissed  her. 
He  could  recall  the  last  time  he  embraced  her,  and 
the  discomfort  he  felt  upon  committing  the  act  still 
embarrassed  him.  Lydia  had  looked  more  beautiful 
than  ever;  all  one  hundred  fifteen  pounds  of  her 
twitched  with  exuberance  as  she  tried  to  maintain 
her  composure.  She  had  never  been  one  for  seri- 
ousness, not  even  for  something  as  solemn  as  her 
high  school  graduation.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to 
keep  those  marble-green  mischievous  eyes  from  giv- 
ing a  furtive  wink  as  she  marched  loudly  up  the  steps 
and  onto  the  stage  to  receive  her  diploma.  And  upon 
the  termination  of  the  ceremonies,  Fletcher  was  so 
beside  himself  with  pride  that  he  couldn't  restrain  the 
urge  to  grab  Lydia  and  lift  her  off  the  floor  as  if  she 
had  just  scored  a  winning  touchdown.  Her  navy  blue 
silk  gown  rustled  noisily  as  Fletcher  squeezed  her 
tightly  then  grasped  her  shoulders  and  held  her  at 
arm's  length.  It  was  at  that  moment  that  he  realized 
he  was  looking  at  his  daughter  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years.  His  expression  must  have  changed, 
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because  ashamedly  she  looked  away. 

By  this  time  Gloria  Fletcher  was  properly  referred 
to  as  Gloria  Whitmire.  Lydia  retained  her  father's 
name;  she  lived,  however,  with  her  mother  and 
"Whitty"  (a  misnomer,  according  to  Fletcher).  The 
circumstances  behind  the  breakdown  of  the  Fletch- 
ers' marriage  were  shamefully  ordinary.  Incompati- 
bility, alcohol,  adultery,  in-laws — all  of  these  had  a 


ble  nicks  and  gashes  scarring  the  lower  halves  of  the 
kitchen  walls  were  evidence  enough  to  any  visitors 
that  someone  in  the  house  was  disposed  to  violence. 
Ash  trays,  frying  pans,  crock  pots,  a  roll  of  shelving 
paper,  Lydia's  Environmental  Science  textbook,  a 
bag  of  Purina  Dog  Chow — any  of  these  could  be 
seen  at  various  times  being  hurled  against  the  walls 
and  against  Fletcher  as  if  the  room  had  been  set  in 


hand  in  the  failure.  Perhaps  the  best  explanation  lay 
in  Gloria's  gullibility.  Had  Fletcher  come  home  at  the 
end  of  each  day  with  his  pants  down  and  a  sign 
dangling  from  his  penis  announcing  his  infidelity,  his 
wife's  interrogation  would  more  than  likely  have 
consisted  of  such  questions  as  "What  kind  of  crea- 
ture would  do  such  a  terrible  thing  to  you?"  or 
"When  will  you  ever  learn  not  to  wear  that  suit — you 
know  it  drives  them  wild?"  On  first  observation,  such 
blind  faithfulness  would  appear  to  be  indisputably 
advantageous  to  both  Fletcher  and  the  survival  of  his 
marraige.  But  who  is  to  say  whether  or  not  he  would 
have  ceased  any  extramarital  affairs  had  Gloria 
clawed  and  scratched  and  carried  on  like  any 
cheated  on  American  housewife  is  supposed  to? 

Oddly  enough,  Gloria's  visual  faculties  were  not 
quite  so  impoverished  when  it  came  to  Fletcher's 
drinking  habits.  Sitting  alone  at  the  dining  room 
table,  wrapped  securely  in  her  white  bathrobe, 
slowly  sipping  her  sixth  cup  of  coffee,  she  would 
stare  like  a  cat  at  the  curtains  hanging  from  the  back 
door,  waiting  for  the  beam  of  lights  to  cross  that 
would  signal  the  introduction  of  Fletcher's  staggering 
act.  The  routine  was  generally  the  same:  first,  there 
would  be  the  fumbling  of  the  keys  (at  this  point, 
Gloria  would  clear  her  throat  and  gather  her  compo- 
sure), then,  in  a  manner  similar  to  emergency  room 
procedures,  the  door  would  burst  open,  and  finally, 
Fletcher  would  hold  himself  up  and  sway  like  a 
metronome  against  the  wall,  totally  ill-equipped  to 
handle  the  just  rewards  that  were  forthcoming.  That 
Gloria  could  be  so  relentless  in  her  attack  upon 
Fletcher's  inebrience,  while  being  so  docile  in  regard 
to  his  questionable  female  affiliations,  was  a  source 
of  perplexity  to  several  of  their  neighbors,  not  to 
mention  to  Fletcher  himself.  Indeed,  the  innumera- 


perpetual  motion  by  some  form  of  witchcraft. 
"Where  the  hell  have  you  been?"  "Out."  "Out 
WHERE?  Do  you  realize  that  your  daughter  is  back 
there  in  hysterics?  She  LOVES  you,  Jimmy!  You  can 
do  this  to  me,  but  I  won't  allow  you  to  hurt  that 
baby!"  Then  comes  the  first  frying  pan,  full  of  cold 
gravy. 

Furthermore,  as  if  the  tantrums  were  not  enough, 
there  was  also  Gloria's  Frank  Sinatra  fetish.  Fletcher 
had  known  of  her  love  for  Sinatra  even  before  they 
married,  but  in  the  years  since  taking  their  vows  he 
felt  he  knew  the  man  more  personally  than  anyone 
alive,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Gloria  herself. 
The  variety  of  magazines  and  trinkets  and  jewelty 
and  posters  bearing  the  name  of  Sinatra  would  have 
been  forgivable  had  they  been  collected  by  a  teen- 
age girl  of  the  forties,  and  possibly  even  of  the  fifties, 
but  for  an  adult  woman  of  the  nineteen-sixties  to  be 
subscribing  to  all  the  Hollywood  gossip  magazines 
and  clipping  out  every  line  in  reference  to  "01'  Blue 
Eyes"  struck  Fletcher  as  odd,  if  not  downright  per- 
verted. He  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  rarely  men- 
tioned this  compulsion,  and  considered  himself  a 
model  of  self-restraint,  but  (and  inconceivable 
though  this  seems,  it  is  true)  when  Gloria  insisted  that 
her  favorite  Sinatra  poster  be  taped  to  the  ceiling 
while  they  made  love,  Fletcher  felt  morally  obligated 
to  draw  the  line. 

Could  a  man  be  faulted  for  seeking  release  from 
such  a  situation?  Perhaps  the  question  of  fault  is 
irrelevant,  as  Fletcher  was  not  so  much  concerned 
with  where  the  guilt  lay  as  he  was  with  the  unpleas- 
antness of  being  separated  from  his  daughter.  He 
and  Lydia  had  not  been  particularly  close  since  she 
was  a  child,  but  foreseeing  the  dissolution  of  his 
marriage,  Fletcher  realized  that  his  desire  to  be  with 
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Lydia  would  become  a  function  of  his  lack  of  access 
to  her.  In  fact,  Lydia' s  complete  rejection  of  Fletcher 
was  a  quite  probably  outcome  of  a  separation  or 
divorce,  and  such  a  rejection  would  be,  to  him, 
unquestionable  proof  that  he  had  failed  in  his  role  as 
a  father. 

In  the  end,  however,  Fletcher  concluded  that  his 
marriage  and  his  sanity  were  incompatible — he 
could  keep  one,  but  he  could  not  have  both.  Finally, 
when  he  came  home  one  day  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual  and,  instead  of  finding  his  wife  in  bed  with 
another  man,  chanced  upon  her  while  she  was 
urinating  into  a  bottle  of  his  Scotch,  he  decided  he 
preferred  a  life  with  a  certain  degree  of  normalcy  as 
opposed  to  one  of  white  walls  and  strait  jackets. 
"What  are  you  doing?"  "I'm  pissing  in  your  liquor." 
"What?  Give  me  that  bottle."  "You're  not  going  to 
drink  it  NOW,  I  hope.  Or  are  you  so  addicted  to  the 
stuff  that  you  think  you  might  rather  savor  it  cut  with 
a  little  urine?"  "That's  IT!  You  ARE  crazy!  Don't  you 
understand,  Gloria?  You've  got  to  get  help;  other- 
wise, we're  finished."  "Fine.  YOU  can  help  me.  I 
haven't  done  that  bottle  over  there  yet." 

So:  less  than  a  month  thereafter  it  was,  indeed, 
finished.  And  except  for  the  one-hundred-dollar 
alimony  check  deposited  into  the  mail  each  Thurs- 
day after  work,  Fletcher  moved  into  his  quaint  little 
apartment  on  the  east  side  of  town  virtually  intact. 
True,  he  could  never  seem  to  get  his  roast  chicken  to 
turn  out  quite  as  tasty  as  Gloria's,  and  his  visits  from 
Lydia  were  too  rare  and  too  short,  but  the  sacrifice  in 
food  was  a  small  price  to  pay  (the  alimony  payments 
he  considered  a  "sunk"  cost),  and  Lydia  had  at  least 
not  rejected  him  as  her  father.  In  fact,  when  her 
mother  had  married  Whitty,  it  had  been  due  to 
Lydia' s  insistence  that  she  had  not  adopted  the 
name  of  Whitmire.  Fletcher,  who  would  never  have 
contested  Lydia' s  desire  to  be  adopted,  was  quite 
touched  by  this  display  of  devotion.  What  he  did  not 
understand  was  why,  during  her  infrequent  visits, 
Lydia  maintained  the  same  degree  of  detachment 
she  might  have  had  had  she  just  stepped  out  the 
door  for  a  couple  of  minutes  to  walk  down  the  street 
and  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

But  that  would  be  different  now,  thought  Fletcher. 
The  Whitmire  marriage  had  been  terminated  less 
than  three  months  into  its  second  year.  It  seems  that 
Gloria,  having  found  life  with  Whitty  Whitmire  and 
his  "Whit's  Wigs  and  Ladies'  Wear"  chain  intolera- 
ble, had  decked  herself  out  in  her  most  expensive 
chiffon  nightgown,  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  top  of 
their  four-story  apartment  building,  and  promptly 
done  a  well-executed  swan  dive  into  the  red  Cadillac 
convertible  parked  below.  Whit  handled  beautifully 
the  various  questions  served  up  by  the  local  news- 
paper in  regard  to  Gloria's  death.  "No,  she  did  not 
seem  particularly  depressed."  "No,  I  was  not  having 
an  affair  at  the  time.  Look,  you're  getting  a  little 
personal  here."  "Yes,  I  do  plan  to  take  up  residence 
elsewhere."  And,  with  Whitty's  departure,  Lydia 


was  coming  home. 

Fletcher's  feelings  about  his  daughter's  return 
were  ambivalent.  Certainly,  he  was  looking  forward 
to  her  companionship — one  of  the  most  difficult  in- 
gredients of  his  bachelorhood  had  been  its 
loneliness — but  he  was  also  unconfident  about  his 
ability  as  a  father.  Lydia  was  no  longer  the  pony- 
tailed  little  girl  who  liked  to  smell  her  father's  right 
hand  while  she  slept,  and  with  the  tremendous  up- 
heavals she  had  been  through,  she  would  undoub- 
tedly be  in  need  of  a  special  kind  of  understanding. 

When  the  doorbell  rang,  Fletcher  set  the  photo- 
graph aside  and  prepared  to  welcome  his  new  resi- 
dent with  his  heart,  as  they  say,  in  his  throat.  That  she 
appeared  to  have  aged  five  years  since  he  last  saw 
her,  and  was  now  wearing  her  hair  in  the  same 
short-clipped  Mia  Farrow  style  that  her  mother  had 
worn  (and  had  had  redone  everv  Tuesday  since 
Fletcher  had  casually  remarked  that  she  and  the 
actress  bore  a  remote  resemblance),  seemed  some- 
what morbid  to  Fletcher,  and  he  wasn't  sure  that  the 
little  squeak  that  emerged  from  unfamiliar  part  of  his 
voicebox  was  entirely  inaudible.  "Hello, 
Sweetheart." 

Her  tone  was  friendly  but  distant.  "Hi  Daddy." 
Lydia  pushed  past  him  and  opened  the  re- 
frigerator and  lifted  a  bottle  of  Seven-up  from  inside 
the  door.  Her  father  looked  on  uncomfortably.  "I  got 
accepted  to  Boston  College."  Fletcher  grabbed  hold 
of  the  lead  like  it  was  a  lifeline.  "Why  Lydia!  That  is 
absolutely  wonderful!  When  do  classes  begin?" 
"Next  Thursday.  But  I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to  go." 
"I  don't  understand.  Why  not?"  Lydia  became  sud- 
denly interested  in  the  label  of  her  soft  drink  bottle. 
"Daddy,  I've  been  thinking.  Maybe  I  should  have  an 
apartment  of  my  own."  "But — why?  I  thought  you 
were  all  ready  to  start  a  new  life  here.  Your 
mother — Lydia — your  mother  has  just  DIED!  You 
can't  go  out  on  your  own  after  something  as  crushing 
as  that!"  "I  can  get  a  job.  I  know  where  I  can  get  a 
job.  You  won't  have  to  pay  a  thing."  "Oh,  Lydia, 
you  know  it's  not  that.  I  would  give  you  anything. 
Haven't  I  always?  It's  simply  that  you  are  not  ready 
to  handle  those  kinds  of  responsibilities  yet,  espe- 
cially after  something  like  this."  Lydia  stiffened  and 
looked  stoically  at  Fletcher  with  eyes  that  burned 
through  him.  "Daddy,  there's  something  you  don't 
know.  I'm  five  months  pregnant." 

An  electric  sensation  streaked  through  Fletcher's 
chest  and  his  hands  began  tingling.  A  wave  of 
nausea  rushed  up  his  throat  and  his  head  began  to 
hum.  The  veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead  and  neck 
like  ropes  as,  tearing  into  the  bathroom,  he  gagged 
and  retched  into  the  toilet.  On  the  wall  hung  the 
Serenity  Prayer.  "God  grant  me  the  serenity  to  ac- 
cept the  things  I  cannot  change,  the  courage  to 
change  the  things  I  can,  and  the  wisdom  to  know  the 
difference."  Ripping  down  the  piece  of  paper  and 
firing  it  into  the  toilet  in  one  motion,  Fletcher  pressed 
the  handle. 
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had  fallen,  and  we  were  thankful  to 
make  the  trip  before  the  first  snowfall. 
I  had  gathered  from  Edd's  address — 
simply,  "End  of  the  Road" — and 
what  I  had  heard,  that  once  the  snow 
came,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
there  without  a  four-wheel  drive.  Edd 
commented  later,  "It  ain't  bad.  Yajust 
learn  to  wade  the  snow  and  keep  a 
good,  hot  fire  built."  I  remember  pat- 
ting my  Volkswagen  and  saying  to 
Sherb,  "Alfred  could  make  it,  I'll  bet!" 
Unfortunately,  I  spoke  a  little  too 
soon — Alfred  broke  down  fifteen 
miles  or  so  from  Edd's  place.  So  after 
a  harried  afternoon  of  trying  desper- 
ately to  locate  anything  open  on  a 


Sunday  in  the  backhills  of  North 
Carolina — wrestling  with  a  phone  that 
didn't  work  properly,  digging  for  nick- 
les  and  dimes  to  make  the  phone 
calls,  and  finally,  having  to  sell  my 
postage  stamps  for  change — we  had 
Alfred  towed  in,  fixed  with  plastic 
money,  and  found  ourselves  rumbl- 
ing roads  once  again. 

"End  of  the  Road"  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, but  the  drive  was  so  pretty,  we 
didn't  mind  it.  The  dirt  route  to  his 
home  twisted  and  turned  through  rol- 
ling mountain  farms,  and  we  met  very 
little  traffic;  except  for  the  twelve  or  so 
little  piglets  that  came  trotting  around 
the  bend  at  one  spot.  We  even  passed 


an  old,  boarded-up,  one-room 
schoolhouse,  complete  with  cupola 
on  the  top,  before  we  arrived  at  Edd's 
house.  The  brick  home  was  some- 
what of  a  surprise,  but  the  interior  was 
satisfactorily  filled  with  hand  hewn 
doors  and  the  handicraft  we  were 
hoping  to  see.  Carved  animals,  tables, 
and  a  variety  of  knickknacks  were 
displayed  proudly.  A  simple  glance 
around  the  room  couldn't  begin  to 
take  it  all  in.  Being  somewhat  inexpe- 
rienced at  interviewing,  I  looked  for 
something  to  break  the  ice  with — my 
questions  looked  too  formal — and  my 
eyes  rested  on  a  group  of  pictures 
elaborately  set  in  wood. 


"Are  those  your  grandchildren?"  I 
motioned  to  the  smiling  faces. 
"Yep."  Silence. 
"Did  you  make  the  frame?" 
"Yep." 

"That's  really  neat!"  Then  I  rustled 
my  papers,  afraid  of  the  next  silence, 
when  he  said  with  his  low  mountain 
voice, 

"Had  to  have  some  place  to  put 
'em."  He  smiled  at  me  through  his 
long,  graying  beard  and  clamped 
down  on  his  pipe.  It  was  easy  after 
that.  Edd  pulled  out  a  couple  of  his 
hand-carved  dulcimers  and  handed 
them  to  us  to  examine.  He  makes  a 
variety  of  designs,  from  the  simple  to 
the  intricately  ornamented  with  birds 
and  dogwood  blooms.  The  wood  he 
uses  is  mostly  local,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  rosewood,  and  the 
pieces  vary  with  the  wood  and  design. 
Sherb  and  I  twanged  on  the  strings  a 
bit,  and  I  held  it  out  to  him  to  play, 
finding  to  my  surprise  that  he  didn't. 
His  wife  is  the  musician.  So  he  called 
Nettie  in,  and  she  sat  down  and 
played  a  couple  of  mountain  tunes — 
"Barbara  Allen"  and  "Wildwood 
Flowers." 

Nettie  has  played  since  she  was 
eight  years  old,  and  it  was  her  father 
that  Edd  first  learned  the  dulcimer- 
making  craft.  Begun  as  a  "rainy  day" 
occupation,  it  was  a  sideline  to  his 
other  jobs  of  farming  and  mail  carry- 
ing, but  he  became  so  involved  with  it 
and  his  other  carvings  (wooden  bowls 
and  utensils),  he  decided  to  go  profes- 
sional in  1956. 

"I  said  back  then  if  I  can  sell  all  I  can 
make,  I'd  have  it  made.  Now,  if  I 
could  make  all  I  could  sell  ...  it's 
switched  right  around."  Since  then, 
he  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Hills  Craft  Guild  and  a  regu- 
lar for  twenty-three  years  at  the  State 
Fair.  He  isn't  the  only  craftsman  of  his 
clan  either.  It's  become  a  family  affair. 
Both  his  wife  and  his  only  son,  Baxter, 
carve  wooden  figures,  too.  Edd 
showed  us  their  most  recent  prize 
winners,  a  bear  and  a  horse. 

I  asked  Edd  why  his  work  had  be- 
come so  popular.  "It's  all  that  folklore 
stuff  they  started — decided  that  old 
stuff  was  worth  something."  When  he 


began,  there  were  only  a  couple  of 
dulcimer  makers,  but  by  1970,  they 
were  all  over.  Still,  around  seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  dulcimers  are  made 
from  kits,  so  he  has  remained  rather 
unique.  He's  been  written  up  in 
newspapers  from  Rhode  Island  to 
Miami,  and  there  are  actually  pictures 
of  him  hanging  in  a  schoolroom  in 
Germany.  Because  of  all  the  publicity, 
he  sells  most  of  his  wares  directly, 
rather  than  through  shops.  "I'm  not 
trying  to  sell  'em  now  ...  if  you  want 
one,  you  want  one." 

Edd  was  born  and  raised  on  the 
mountain,  and  though  he's  traveled 
as  far  as  Washington  state,  he  hasn't 
"seen  any  place  he'd  rather  live."  He 
admitted  that  it  was  good  to  see  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  as  we  step- 
ped outdoors  to  walk  to  his  workshop, 
he  pointed  to  the  mountains  all 
around  us,  and  he  didn't  have  to  say 
anything — it  was  gorgeous! 

"Some  places  out  west  ,  they  don't 
know  what  a  forest  is.  We'd  pass  a 
sign  on  bare  land  that'd  say  "National 
Forest,"  and  I'd  say,  'Where's  the 
forest?  I  ain't  seen  nothin'  higher' n 
my  head  for  miles!'  "  He  grinned  at  us 
again. 

As  we  walked  into  his  wood-filled 
shop,  Edd  told  us  about  losing  it  all 
once  before  in  a  fire.  "The  Lord 
giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away. 
With  my  129  acres,  a  cow,  a  car — I 
just  possess  it — don't  own  anything." 
The  way  Edd  sees  it,  everything  be- 
longs to  Him. 

Edd  is  a  man  of  strong  beliefs.  He 
thinks  it's  "bad  that  people  can't 
read,"  but  education  should  be  more 
like  Berea,  a  college  in  Kentucky, 
where  all  the  students  do  a  share  of 
the  work  to  support  themselves. 

"You  can  get  all  the  education  from 
books,  then  you  have  to  get  out  and 
get  the  rest  from  the  uneducated."  He 
believes  that  each  man  is  important, 
but  things  are  too  unequal. 

"A  man  should  get  the  same  for 
digging  a  ditch  as  laying  pipe — can't 
lay  pipe  without  the  ditch.  Of  course, 
some  people  call  that  communism." 

Perhaps  one  of  Edd's  most  en- 
chanting preoccupations  is  his  love  of 
predicting  the  weather.  He  fully  be- 


lieves in  nature's  warning  system,  and 
Sherb  and  I  were  amazed  at  the 
number  of  signs  he  informed  us 
of — the  way  in  which  the  new  moon 
hangs  predicts  the  precipitation;  the 
actions  of  animals  foretell  whether  the 
winter  will  be  mild  or  harsh;  even — 
the  simple  sound  of  the  fire  predicts 
snow — if  it  sizzles  like  snow  hitting  the 
coals,  that  means  snow.  He  claimed 
he  always  forecasts  the  weather  be- 
fore the  weathermen,  and  he's  always 
right! 

This  past  year,  he  headed  the  first 
annual  "Wooly  Worm  Festival"  in 
North  Carolina.  The  "Wooly  Worm" 
caterpillar  predicts  the  weather  with 
the  dark  bands  ringing  his  body — the 
blacker  the  bands,  the  worse  the 
winter;  and  if  it's  black  in  front,  it's 
going  to  be  "bad  early";  black  in 
back,  it  will  be  "bad  late."  Edd  trusts 
firmly  in  the  Wooly  Worm.  "They  got 
all  them  instruments,  but  they  can't 
tell  no  more  by  them  than  the  Wooly 
Worm!" 

Edd  Presnell — a  mountain  man 
with  all  the  wisdom  of  the  hills — is 
kept  active  by  his  children  and  four- 
teen grandchildren  nearby.  Secure  at 
his  End  of  the  Road,  he  continues  to 
do  the  work  he  obviously  loves,  carv- 
ing instruments  and  sharing  his  skill. 
As  a  master  craftsman,  he  creates 
handiwork  which  preserves  the  be- 
auty of  his  land  and  the  ways  of  his 
people. 
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For  a  couple  of  weeks  after  moving  onto  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  301  Brown  Street  on  Providence,  I 
didn't  have  much  of  a  chance  to  speak  to  the  three 
students  who  lived  directly  above  me.  One  of  them 
especially  intrigued  me.  It  wasn't  the  5'5"  black  guy 
with  the  big,  wide  grin.  He  seemed  nice  enough  in 
passing,  as  did  the  slender,  slight  girl  with  the 
mousey-brown  hair,  who  was  so  partial  to  rumpled 
men's  shirts,  usually  work  shirts.  I  wanted  to  meet 
the  one  I  called  "The  Amazon".  I  was  determined 
that  when  I  moved  back  into  the  dorm  at  the  end  of 
the  summer,  I  would  know  more  about  her  than  the 
way  she  looked.  She  looked  great. 

It  was  early  on  a  Tuesday  evening.  After  work  I 
had  played  a  little  basketball,  then  polished  off  about 
four  Narragansett  beers.  Over  the  music  from  my 
stereo,  I  heard  the  familiar  clomping  of  wooden 
sandals  as  my  favorite  apparition  trundled  up  the 
stairs.  I  peeked  out  and  saw  her  disappearing  around 
the  comer,  a  bag  of  groceries  in  her  arms. 

For  a  couple  of  minutes,  I  paced  the  apartment, 
then  mounted  the  stairs.  I  hesitated  at  her  door  for  a 
minute,  wondering  what  I  was  going  to  say.  Without 
really  reaching  a  decision,  I  knocked. 

"Hi,"  I  said.  She  filled  the  doorway,  soft  blue  light 
behind.  "I  just  wanted  to  see  what's  up  here.  I  live 
downstairs." 

She  let  me  in.  I  learned  that  her  name  was  Glenda: 
she  learned  that  my  name  was  Steven.  She  was 
pleased  with  the  blue  "mood"  light  she'd  just 
bought,  thought  it  had  a  nice  effect.  I  agreed.  In  the 
kitchen  she  introduced  me  to  Susan,  her  waitress 
friend,  and  some  British  guy  whose  name  I  can't 
remember.  Susan  wasn't  gorgeous,  like  Glenda,  but 
she  was  just  as  bosomy.  I  liked  Susan  right  off,  but 
not  as  much  as  I  liked  Glenda. 

The  kitchen  looked  like  a  New  England 
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calendar — high  ceilings,  dormer  windows,  ruffled 
curtains,  cane-bottom  chairs — lots  of  wood,  no  plas- 
tic. Everyone  but  I  was  involved  in  food  preparation. 
I  was  there  on  a  mission  of  adventure.  Talk  was 
small;  conversation  was  light,  easy.  Glenda  said 
she'd  grown  up  in  Brooklyn,  granddaughter  to 
Lithuanian  immigrants.  She  had  just  finished  her 
freshman  year  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

All  this  was  just  fine  with  me.  Ever  anxious  to 
please,  to  engender  a  feeling  of  trust  and  kinship 
between  Glenda  and  myself,  I  volunteered  to  stir  a 
large  bowl  of  something  for  her.  Later,  when  it  came 
out  cake  and  everyone  gushed  over  it  at  dinner, 
Glenda  complimented  me  on  the  way  I  stirred  her 
batter.  I  said  it  was  all  in  the  wrist. 

As  I  started  into  my  very  own  piece  of  cake,  I  had  a 
flash  of  confidence.  Everything  had  gone  so  well  so 
far.  Glenda,  I  decided,  was  destined  to  awaken  by 
my  side  the  next  morning. 

She  did.  Glenda  was  a  talker,  I  was  a  listener.  We 
snuggled  a  little  toward  getting-up  time,  but  mostly 
we  just  talked  and  shared  company.  The  next  few 
days,  I  had  a  hard  time  deciding  whether  I'd  had  a 
beautiful  and  meaningful  experience,  or  had  just 
missed  one.  Like  a  lot  of  other  twenty  year  olds,  I  felt 
I  owed  it  to  my  gender  to  score  when  I  found  myself 
in  scoring  position.  But  as  I  got  to  know  Glenda,  that 
first  night  and  through  the  summer,  she  became  less 
important  to  me  as  a  romantic  conquest  and  more 
important  as  a  friend. 

It  was  not  surprising  to  learn  that  more  than  a  few 
fellows  before  me  had  been  very  much  attracted  to 
Glenda.  She  confessed  that  she  had  been  something 
less  than  "hard  to  get."  It  obviously  bothered  her 
that  she  hadn't  been  as  selective  as  she  could  have 
been.  I  didn't  understand  it,  but  I  was  certainly  wil- 
ling to  listen,  if  it  helped  the  way  she  felt. 


I  began  to  feel  protective  toward  her,  especially 
after  I  talked  about  her  with  Susan  and  her  room- 
mates. Susan  said  Glenda  was  mixed  up.  "She 
makes  it  hard  for  guys  not  to  take  advantage  of  her," 
she  said. 

Glenda  told  me  that  summer  that  the  best  thing 
she  had  going  was  a  guy  named  Albert.  Albert  was 
tall,  black,  good-looking.  He  lived  in  New  York. 
Supposedly  his  dad  had  managed  Lloyd  Price,  the 
rhythm  and  blues  singer  whose  1957  release  of 
"Stagger  Lee"  had  become  something  of  a  classic. 
Glenda  said  she  loved  Albert,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  support  her,  Albert  wanted  to  marry  her. 

Maybe  it  was  because  of  Albert,  but  Glenda  was 
really  crazy  about  what  used  to  be  called  Soul  Music. 
In  my  high  school  days  down  South,  we  had  called  it 
Beach  Music.  I  remember  Glenda  in  her  blue-lit 
bedroom  ironing,  or  washing  vegetables  at  the 
kitchen  sink,  listening  to  Sam  and  Dave,  Otis  Red- 
ding, Wilson  Pickett,  the  early  Supremes,  Lloyd 
Price.  This  was  during  the  heyday  of  the  Doors,  Jimi 
Hendrix,  Crosby  Stills  and  Nash,  which  was  more 
my  speed.  No  matter.  I  just  enjoyed  being  with  her. 
She  could  have  played  Eddy  Arnold  for  all  I  cared. 

Glenda  moved  away  from  Rhode  Island  in  the  fall. 
As  I  began  my  junior  year  at  Providence  College,  she 
transferred  to  Pratt  Institute,  an  art  school  in  Brook- 
lyn. I  had  a  honey,  Sara,  who  demanded  a  lot  of  my 
time,  and  I  didn't  write  like  I  would  have,  but  I 
worried  about  Glenda  in  Brooklyn. 

The  next  time  I  saw  her  was  over  Thanksgiving.  I 
had  taken  a  train  to  New  York  and  was  trying  to  get  a 
Greyhound  to  North  Carolina  to  visit  my  sister.  The 
whole  thing  had  been  done  on  impulse,  and 
freewheeling,  traveling  man  that  I  fancied  myself,  I 
hadn't  even  told  my  sister  I  was  coming.  While  wait- 
ing for  my  bus,  I  gave  Glenda  a  call.  I  was  surprised 
and  flattered  at  how  glad  she  seemed  to  be  to  hear 
from  me.  One  thing  led  to  another,  and  I  accepted 
her  invitation  to  spend  the  holiday  there  in  Brooklyn. 

Our  first  serious  topic  of  conversation  was  Glen- 
da's  unhappiness.  Her  two  new  roommates  didn't 
like  her.  They  said  she  was  different. 

Glenda  was  6'1".  She  had  luscious  lips,  huge 
brown  eyes,  wispy  auburn  hair,  a  rich,  dark  complex- 
ion and  a  smile  full  of  character  and  gentle  curves. 
When  in  full  swing,  her  smile  certainly  dominated 
her  appearance,  but  that's  not  saying  quite  enough. 
More  than  anything  else,  her  smile  reminded  me  of 
the  Cheshire  Cat  in  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Other  than 
what  I've  already  said,  the  most  apt  description  of 
Glenda  that  comes  to  mind  is  "Sophia  Loren". 

Yes,  Glenda  was  different.  She  was  an  artist,  for 
one  thing,  which  is  something  I've  never  been  able 
to  understand — I  have  trouble  with  stick  figures.  And 
her  artistic  talent  was  manifest  in  unexpected  ways. 
She  volunteered  to  make  a  sign  for  me  and  a  friend 
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to  use  hitchhiking  from  Providence  to  Washington, 
D.C.  that  summer  we  met.  It  was  during  the  time  of 
the  U.S.  astronauts'  first  walk  on  the  moon.  She 
stayed  up  all  night,  painting  a  red  "D"  and  a  blue 
"C"  on  a  white  background  on  one  side;  and  on  the 
other  a  "Twilight  Zone"  sort  of  swirling  blue  and 
yellow  "MOON".  We  had  equal  success  with  both 
sides. 

Her  Pratt  roommates  didn't  know  about  that,  but 
they  did  know  she  kept  all  her  empty  food  cans 
because  she  "liked  the  labels".  Her  roommates 
thought  it  made  their  kitchen  look  like  a  junkyard. 

Glenda  had  just  received  an  "A"  on  a  mid-term 
project.  She  had  a  lot  of  freedom  in  deciding  what 
the  project  would  be  and  came  up  with  a  seven-foot 
replica  of  an  Almond  Joy. 

"Why  an  Almond  Joy?' '  her  professor  had  asked. 

"Because  I  like  them,"  she  replied. 

Glenda' s  roommates  were  less  impressed  with  the 
candy  bar  than  her  professor  had  been.  They 
banished  it  to  the  back  porch,  saying  the  apartment 
was  already  too  crowded.  Their  interests  in  art  were 
limited  to  anything  that  could  help  them  become 
fashion  buyers  in  New  York' s  fabled  garment  district. 
They  shared  little  of  Glenda's  spontaneous  enjoy- 
ment of  art,  for  its  own  sake. 

I  got  a  good  look  at  one  of  the  roommates  about 
two  hours  before  her  date  was  to  arrive  one  evening 
during  my  stay.  She  had  been  lurking  about  the 
bathroom  and  her  bedroom  since  noon,  making 
ready.  Her  face  was  plastered  with  a  white  mask,  her 
hair  was  pinned  in  tight  corkscrews  and  she  wore  a 
quilted  housecoat.  And  it  wasn't  like  she  was  going 
out  with  Prince  Charles.  Her  date  was  a  fellow  she'd 
been  seeing  regularly  for  four  years.  When  eight 
o'clock  rolled  around  she  did  look  very  nice.  But  I 
figure  that,  dressed  in  Frederick  of  Hollywood's 
finest,  she'd  have  about  as  much  sex  appeal  as 
Glenda  had  in  one  elbow,  just  after  cleaning  the 
oven. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  we  went  to  the  Macy's 
Parade.  Everything,  it  seemed,  was  big  like 
Glenda — Clydesdales,  like  in  the  Budweiser  com- 
mercials; those  1890's  bicycles,  with  front  wheels  as 
tall  as  a  man;  inflated  comic  strip  characters,  several 
stories  high — Snoopy,  Donald  Duck,  Bullwinkle. 
Each  passed  below.  The  crowd  cheered  loudest  for 
Snoopy,  but  Glenda  really  lost  her  head  over 
Bullwinkle.  She  was  like  a  five-year-old,  begging  me 
to  come  with  her,  to  get  closer.  I  thought  she  was 
being  silly  and  refused. 

An  hour  later  she  came  back,  her  bandana' d  head 
bobbing  above  the  crowd.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
multi-colored  balloon  on  a  stick;  in  the  other  hand 
she  held  a  faded,  hippie-type  with  a  goatee.  We  were 
introduced.  Glenda  expressed  curiosity  about  the 
distinctive  and  unusual  coat  he  wore.  He  told  us  it 


had  originally  belonged  to  a  Russian  soldier  in  the 
First  World  War. 

Glenda  cooked  a  terrific  Thanksgiving  dinner  for 
the  three  of  us  that  afternoon.  It  made  me  sad  to 
think  of  what  she'd  have  done  if  the  guy  with  the 
goatee  and  I  hadn't  happened  by.  She  didn't  get 
along  well  with  her  parents. 

That  evening  she  decided  we  had  to  go  for  a  ride 
on  the  Staten  Island  Ferry.  Though  I  appreciated  the 
romance  of  it  all,  and  the  fact  that  the  round-trip  only 
cost  something  like  fifteen  cents,  for  the  second  time 
that  day  I  declined  Glenda's  invitation.  Hours  later, 
when  she  and  the  guy  with  the  goatee  got  back,  I 
faked  asleep  and  heard  them  talking.  It  was  mostly 
her,  saying  what  their  love  meant  to  her,  exploring 
the  various  nuances  of  "your  love  for  me"  and  "my 
love  for  you". 

The  next  day  I  hitchhiked  to  Boston,  where  Sara 
and  I  went  to  see  the  Rolling  Stones.  It  had  been  a 
remarkable  holiday. 

Over  a  year  passed  before  I  saw  Glenda  again.  I 
wrote  ahead,  but  she  didn't  answer  my  letter.  To  be 
honest,  I  was  afraid  Brooklyn  might' ve  taken  advan- 
tage of  her.  I  wasn't  even  sure  if  she  was  still  in 
school. 

A  subway  ride  put  me  in  the  neighborhood  of  her 
new  address.  I  asked  directions  and  followed  the 
numbered  streets  until  I  found  the  dingy  walk-up  to 
Glenda's  apartment  building.  Four  flights  of  dow- 
nright dirty  stairs  led  me  to  a  locked  door.  There  was 
no  answer  to  my  knock.  With  nothing  to  do  but  wait, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  reading  a  rambling  and  terminally 
depressed  note,  written  on  a  light  blue  pad  which 
hung  from  a  piece  of  twine  tacked  to  the  door. 

The  note,  in  Glenda's  unruly  hand,  spoke  with 
venom  of  uncleanliness,  broken  promises,  neglect 
and  discord.  An  ultimatum  of  sorts,  closing  an  un- 
happy chapter  in  a  girl's  life.  Surely  there  would  be  a 
search  for  new  lodgings  for  at  least  one  of  the  parries 
involved.  Glenda  addressed  herself  to  one  "Mai 
Ling",  who,  I  gathered,  was  Oriental,  her  roommate, 
and  owner  of  three  cats  she  neither  fed  nor  cleaned 
up  after.  I  had  always  thought  Orientals  to  be  fastidi- 
ously neat,  smiling  and  respectful.  Apparently  the 
stereotype  didn't  hold  true  in  this  Brooklyn  apart- 
ment. 

It  seemed  that  Mai  Ling  didn't  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  the  apartment,  and  the  cats  were  going  a 
little  crazy  out  of  neglect  and  hunger.  Glenda,  no 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  was  in  turn  being  driven  crazy  by 
the  cats.  The  note  made  it  clear  that  Glenda  would 
have  liked  very  much  to  tie  Mai  Ling  and  her  three 
cats  in  a  gunny  sack  and  toss  them  into  the  rusty 
brown  waters  of  the  East  River. 

I  thought  heavily  on  the  situation.  Unhealthy  vibes 
and  tiny  scratching  sounds  emanated  from  behind 
the  door.  Bone-weary  from  my  trip,  I  stretched  out 


and  proceeded  to  treat  my  frazzled  nerve-endings  to 
a  series  of  abrasive  lonely-one-o'clock-in-the- 
morning  worries.  The  foremost  consisted  of  all  the 
bad  scenes  I  could  envision,  if  some  macho  dude 
arrived  at  the  apartment  he  shared  with  Glenda  and 
the  Oriental  and  found  me — unarmed  and  marginal 
of  body — heaped  on  his  doorstep. 

I  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  Glenda  would  be 
hanging  out  with  some  bad  character,  it  was  just  a 
feeling.  And  it  was  a  pretty  accurate  feeling,  I  discov- 
ered shortly,  when  a  hostile  young  fellow,  about  my 
age  and  thankfully  no  bigger  than  I,  stopped  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  Indeed,  he  did  share  living  quarters 
with  Glenda,  she  was  his  woman,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  who  the  hell  I  was. 

Apparently,  Glenda  had  not  taken  great  pains  to 
see  that  my  impending  visit  was  properly  heralded. 
Nor  must  she  have  conveyed  to  this  fellow  the  high 
esteen  in  which,  I  was  sure,  she  still  held  me.  Or 
perhaps  she  had,  and  he  was  the  jealous  man  lasting 
long  with  Glenda.  Her  pretty  head  was  just  too  easily 
turned. 

I've  always  had  a  way  with  words.  Grudgingly,  the 
dude  let  me  in.  He  gave  me  the  Oriental's  unmade 
pallet  and  told  me  she  probably  wouldn't  be  in.  It 
was  the  "probably"  that  bothered  me. 

"But  what  if  she  does  come  in?"  I  asked. 

"Look,  if  you  want  to  stay,  just  don't  worry  about 
it,"  he  replied.  He  turned  his  back  and  left  the  room. 

Despite  his  admonition,  I  worried.  I  had  visions  of 
a  screaming  banshee,  hurling  cats  and  profain 
Chinese  epithets  at  me  across  a  Brooklyn  apartment 
in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

For  the  next  couple  of  eons  it  was  just  me,  the  filth 
and  the  cats.  Then,  approaching  footfalls.  The  Lady 
of  the  Tiger?  It  turned  out  to  be  Glenda.  I  heard  her 
voice,  low,  in  the  next  room.  She  didn't  come  in  to 
see  me,  and  I  sure  as  hell  wasn't  going  in  to  see  her 
and  her  friend.  I  heard  water  running  in  the  sink  and 
a  toilet  flush.  After  a  pause,  maybe  a  minute,  the  bed 
springs  began  to  creak — steady  as  the  workings  of  a 
clock,  for  about  five  minutes.  The  sound  could  be 
interpreted  differently  I  suppose,  but  I'm  convinced 
that  what  I  heard  was  the  sound  of  callous  and 
one-sided  coupling,  a  biological  act  signaling  posses- 
sion and  domination. 

At  daybreak,  I  packed  quickly,  fed  the  cats  some 
cookies  Sara  had  baked  for  my  trip  and  left.  Walking 
to  the  subway,  I  passed  only  two  or  three  people, 
black  against  grey  buildings,  streets  and  sky.  I  won- 
dered how  the  hell  anybody  could  stand  living  in 
Brooklyn. 


The  Good  Earth 


We're  growing  with  you,  Clemson.  Our  mail  order  catalog  is  out 
and  being  distributed  nationally,  our  clinic  programs  are  growing,  and 
as  of  next  season  we  will  be  the  largest  cross-country  rental  center  in 
the  Southeast.  But  we're  gonna  stay  just  the  same—informal, 
friendly,  and  willing  to  do  anything  to  make  your  outdoor  experience 
more  enjoyable.  Come  see  us. 

University  Square  Mini-Mall 
Clemson,  S  C.  29631 
803-654-1325 


The  Filling  Station  takes  great  pleasure  in  welcoming 
you  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  twenties. 


Our  bill-of-fare  features  a  40  item 
salad  bar,  delicious  "deli" 
sandwiches,  and  superb  New  Eng- 
land clam  chowder.  And,  an  au- 
thentic 1936  gasoline  pump  will  fill 
your  glass  with  tea!  Dine  by  a  lazy 
fire  and  enjoy  the  "stars"  from  a 
by-gone  era  as  they  perform  for 
you  on  the  silent  screen. 


The  Filling  Station 

A  Little  Place-A  Touch  Of  Class 


1009  N.  Fant  Street, Anderson 


(803)  226-1901 


HEAD  TOYS 


102  N.  Clemson  Ave. 
phone  654-3629 

At  Nature's  Way  we  have  many  types  of  head  toys. 
If  we  don't  have  it  in  stock  we'll  do  our  best  to  get  it 
for  you.  Now,  we  have  also  added 
HOUSE  PLANTS 

We  hope  you  visit  us  soon! 
 From  Russ,  Toni,  &  Patty 


BOOK 
C€llRR 


BUY-SELL-TRADE 

USED  PAPERBACKS 

MOW!  hew  B€STS€LL€W  ni10%Off 
IK€D  BOOKS  1/Q  PRICG  OR  L€K 

101  EARLE  ST.,  CLEMSON 
■  BEHIND  DOBSON'S  HARDWARE- 


9:00-5:00  Monday- Friday 
9:00  -2:00  Saturday 


David  Harlan 
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LEGALIZATION 


Oh!  The  luxury 

Of  not  choosing — 

Not  yet .  .  . 

Maybe  never! 

Is  it  possible 

To  hold  this  High, 

To  stay  suspended 

In  animation? 

Or  must  one  sink 

Like  a  Sartre  hero 

And  freeze  alone 

As  the  altitude,  prolonged, 

Slowly  shuts  off  the  life's  blood, 

Immobilizing  the  limbs 

As  it  withers  the  Soul, 

Leaving  one  forever  poised 

For  choosing  all  .  .  . 

Mary  Beth  Benecke 


TRANSCENDING  COMEDY 

I  reached  into  the  air 
and  captured  a  laugh 

last  night. 
I  knew  you  had  sent  it. 
You,  who  sat  so  near  on 

the  floor  in  a 

spiritual  ceremony: 
chanting  laughter. 
We  will  laugh  together 

still, 

triumphant  laughter. 
—  Guffaw. 

Lubow 


Governing  fathers 
Will  permit  you 
Your  grass 
Allowing  us 
Our  taxable 
Poisons, 
Our  alcohols 
And  nicotine; 
Sleep  inducers 
And  popular  music. 
The  local 
Anesthetic 
Ons  and  offs 
Proclaiming 
Life's  purpose 
In  auto  ads 
And  silver  rings  .  .  . 
Soothed 

By  unconsciousness, 
We  cannot  evaluate 
True  happiness; 
We  cannot  visualize 
The  manipulation 
We  cannot  hear 
The  footsteps  treading 
Behind  our  lives. 
It  is  giving 
German  children 
Candybars 

After  bombing  the  hell 
Out  of  Dresden 

G.  Scott  Deshefy 


I  see  the  rose,  and  seeing  know  that  if  my  hand 
just  brush  the  bud,  closed  petals  will  respond, 
and  I  am  afraid.  I  might  bruise  what  cannot  mend. 

Evening  shadows  stripe  the  lawn 
and  evening  stars  dance  on  my  flute, 
reflecting  in  a  secret  pond. 

I  capture  the  rose  in  each  scarlet  note. 

Touched,  red  petals  spread  to  share 

the  music,  unfolding  secrets,  tender,  mute. 

But  what  if  I  should  maim  or  tear 

the  fragile  crimson  in  my  hand? 

This  evening,  scarlet  petals  edge  the  air. 

Mark  Cottle 
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She  waits 

She  stands  looking  into  the  distance 
She's  looking  for  him  to  come 
He  said  he  would 
He  said  at  one  o'clock 
He  said  not  to  worry 

She  waits 

She  knows  he  will  come 
She's  scared  he  won't 
He  said  he  loved  her 
He  said  he'd  take  her  away 
He  said  not  to  worry 

She  waits 

She  wants  to  love  him 
She's  sure  he  won't  come 
He  said  today 

He  said  he'd  stay  with  her  forever 
He  said  nothing  would  stop  him 

She  waits 
He  lied 

Mike  Dempsey 


How  paradoxical  is  life! 
On  my  birthday— MY  BIRTHDAY— 
The  two  most  important  people  in 

 1   my  life  each  had  a  message  for  me. 

zrlff^o  "Tv^  r  My  friend  gave  me  a  card  that  told 

"^r^^y  me  he  loved  me. 

My  love  gave  me  a  card  that  said 
he  was  glad  to  be  my  friend. 

Rossie  Lamar 

PROMISE 


physics  prism  promises 
a  rainbow 

band  of  colors  clear 

and  void  of  melted  crystal  vapors: 

the  storm  black 

sky  gone 

grey  with  colors  meshed 

lightwaves  long  and  low 

abstracted  and  refracted 

curving  now — 
the  angle  of  the  sun's 

three  sided  pyramid 

Laura  Williams 
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"While  everyone  pursues  their  private  interests,  the  invisible 
hand  guides  each  person  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  everyone 
else"  said  the  calm  if  unpolished  voice  of  economist  Milton 
Friedman.  I  was  watching  the  public  television  program  Free  To 
Choose  because  in  the  Friday  night  battle  of  the  ratings,  I  am  a 
conscientious  objector  to  shows  like  The  Dukes  of  Hazzard  and 
The  Love  Boat.  If  the  invisible  hand  guides  the  networks  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  public,  the  public  sure  doesn't  ask  for 
much.  Many  people  consider  television  a  failure  of  capitalism.  I 
found  it  ironic  that  a  quality  program  supporting  free  enterprise 
had  to  be  aired  on  public  TV. 

Later,  I  listened  while  a  friend  complained  about  the  high  cost 
of  concert  tickets.  Recalling  my  knowledge  of  economics,  I 
remembered  that  people  will  pay  the  lowest  possible  price  for  a 
commodity.  Why  was  it  that  I  consumed  more  hours  of 
entertainment,  while  spending  less  than  my  friend?  I  attended 
more  concerts  at  the  coliseum— but  they  were  free  classical 
concerts.  The  wheels  of  my  economic  mind  began  to  turn  again. 

Why,  if  people  could  just  expand  their  definition  of  entertain- 
ment, they  would  increase  the  number  of  competing  products 
tenfold!  I  decided  to  work  up  a  theoretical  marketing  survey  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  people  restrict  their  choices.  Each 
question  would  be  scored  on  how  strongly  the  respondent  agreed 
or  disagreed  on  some  commonly  held  notions:  that  music  is  good 
only  if  one  can  dance  to  it,  that  a  poem  is  good  only  if  it  rhymes, 
that  in  art,  a  nude  is  aesthetically  pleasing  only  in  sexual  terms, 
etcetera. 

By  exploding  one  or  more  of  the  above  myths,  by  allowing 
myself  to  be  entertained  by  something  new  and  different,  a 
consumer  of  entertainment  truly  becomes  "free  to  choose."  And 
increased  competition  leads  to  better  products— everyone  knows 
that,  don't  they?  Take  heart,  critics  of  the  media.  There  may  be 
hope  for  free  enterprise  after  all. 
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Figuring  Ou\  New  England 
By  Bicycle 


John  Madera 


At  the  end  of  every  spring  semester,  a 
foreign  auto  maker  distributes  a  travel 
magazine  called  America  on  college  cam- 
puses throughout  the  country.  The  auto 
company,  through  this  magazine,  sponsors 
an  annual  contest,  in  which  ten  people  or 
groups  are  selected,  for  their  unusual 
proposals  for  trips,  to  receive  up  to  $600  to 
defray  travel  costs.  In  return,  the  students 
are  required  to  submit  written  or  photo- 
grapMcreportsof their  journeys.  Onawhim, 
the  author  and  two  other  Clemson  students, 
JulianFields  and  Ryan  Phdyaw,  decided  late 
one  night  to  write  up  a  proposal.  Incredibly, 
the  scheme  worked;  we  were  each  given 


$175  to  take  a  two-week  bicycle  excursion 
through  New  England.  Here  is  the  report 
submitted  to  America. 

I  have  the  South  figured  out.  After 
five  and  a  half  years  of  hicycling 
through  it,  I  should  have.  Curiosity  got 
me  started.  1  hegan  to  notice  things 
about  my  region  that  1  hadn't  seen  from 
inside  a  brick  subdivision  or  an  au- 
tomobile traveling  down  an  interstate 
highway.  1  learned  what  to  expect  from 
terrain  and  vegetation;  what  creek 
valleys  and  bottomlands  look  like,  and 
where  to  expect  steep  climbs.  I  learned 


about  farming  and  land  use  in  the 
South,  what  a  typical  Southern  town 
should  look  like  and  what  its  citizens  do 
for  a  living.  Most  importantly,  1 
learned  about  the  people  to  which  the 
land  belongs — their  customs,  tastes, 
views,  and  friendliness.  Finally,  I  dis- 
covered the  subtle  differences  in  all 
these  things  between  the  three  South- 
ern domains:  the  mountains,  Pied- 
mont, and  Coastal  Plain.  But  nothing 
can  take  on  any  real  meaning  unless  it 
can  be  compared  to  something  else. 
Curiosity  overcame  me  again.  1  wanted 
to  explore  an  area  far  north.  All  those 
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lakes,  mountains  and  small  towns 
looked  great  on  the  map — New  Eng- 
land was  where  we  were  going. 

New  England  is  everything  my 
map-gazing  fantasy  said  it  would  be. 
Once  getting  far  enough  from  Boston 
so  that  one  can  see  natural  landscape, 
we  found  small,  rocky  bogs  filled  with 
plants  bearing  small,  bright  purple 
flowers.  These  bogs  become  brilliant 
splashes  of  color  against  the  green 
landscape  as  we  progress  northward. 
The  pine  woods  of  northeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts are  strikingly  similar  to  those 
back  home — at  first  appearance.  The 


subtle  differences — the  frosty  color  of 
the  white  pine  and  the  large  grey  boul- 
ders back  in  the  woods  lead  to  the 
realization  that  we  are  far  from  home. 
And  the  vegetation  becomes  even 
more  alien  farther  north.  White  pine 
begins  to  share  the  forest  with  soft  tex- 
tured firs  and  many  varieties  of  birch. 
The  grey  birches,  with  their  paper- 
white  trunks,  stand  out  like  glowing 
white  veins,  adding  life  to  the  woods. 
Larch,  a  tree  which  resembles  the  pine, 
but  looses  its  needles  in  winter,  adds  its 
unique  cool  green  color  and  texture. 
The  bogs  become  little  wonderlands  of 


diversity:  flowers,  cattails  and  small, 
dark  green  balsam  grow  among  the 
rocks  and  water  in  those  small  coves. 
Even  stranger  is  the  lay  of  the  land. 
Large  hills  and  small  mountains,  which 
rise  from  the  landscape  like  giant  boul- 
ders share  the  view  with  many  swamps, 
ponds  and  lakes,  small  and  large. 
Which  is  lucky  for  hot,  tired  cyclists. 
These  ponds  are  refreshing,  cool  and 
sometimes  black — but  not  polluted  as 
we  discovered  on  our  first  day  out.  We 
also  discovered,  from  a  warning  from 
some  local  kids,  that  the  murky  waters 
contain  "bloodsuckers".  We  didn't  find 


any,  though.  We  did  try  to  find  a 
campground  with  a  swimming  hole 
every  night.  The  best  we  found  was 
Lake  St.  George,  in  Maine  between 
Augusta  and  the  coast,  with  its  cool 
spring-fed  water.  The  water  tempera- 
ture here  in  early  August  is  about  65 
degrees  at  the  surface,  and  48  degrees  at 
a  twenty-foot  depth.  The  coldest 
water,  however,  we  found  at  Mount 
Desert  Island,  in  salt  water  Somes 
Sound — cold  enough  to  take  one's 
breath  away.  One  brave  man  strode  up 
to  a  dock  where  we  sat,  said  "can't  be 
any  colder  than  Lake  Michigan",  and 
dove  in.  Once  in  he  kept  moving,  and 
after  two  minutes,  emerged  covered 
with  goosebumps.  It  is  also  at  Mount 
Desert  Island,  where  Acadia  National 
Park  is  located,  that  we  found  the  most 
unfamiliar  terrain — mountains  facing 
the  Atlantic.  The  plant  life,  however, 
is  familiar  to  me — the  woods  look  very 
much  like  those  found  about  six 
thousand  feet  in  the  North  Carolina 
mountains.  Only  here,  these  trees  and 
shrubs  come  right  up  to  the  shore. 

Mount  Desert  Island  is  the  epitome 
of  what  Maine  life  is  about.  Harbor 
villages  serve  campers,  tourists  and 
lobster  fishermen  during  the  summer. 
A  vacationer  here  can  hike  and  explore 
mountains  and  rocky  coast  by  day,  eat 
inexpensive  lobster  and  corn-on-the- 
cob  from  a  paper  plate  at  a  roadside 
stand,  and  see  theater,  concerts  or 
classic  films  at  night.  We  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  ridden  Acadia's  famous 
loop  road  by  bicycle — speeding 
through  rock  and  spruce  as  the  road 
swoops  down  by  a  roaring  sea,  then 
rises  before  yielding  another  panorama 
of  mountains  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 

From  Mount  Desert  we  turned  back 
south.  We  followed  the  coast  of  south- 
ern Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  where 
flat  land  is  kinder  to  the  legs,  and 
beaches  and  salt  marshes  are  where 
they  belong. 

The  man-made  New  England  land- 
scape is  also  alien.  Farms  are  scarce  and 
are  mainly  pastureland.  Barns,  whose 
stone  walls  appear  to  be  natural  out- 
crops, are  attached  to  their  owner's 
homes  for  winter  convenience.  Also  to 
avoid  the  snow  are  mailboxes  mounted 
on  adjustable  chains. 


A  town  in  South  Carolina  would  ap- 
pear to  an  approaching  cyclist  first  as  a 
water  tower  atop  a  tree  covered  hill, 
then  as  a  cluster  of  brick  and  frame 
homes,  and  finally,  businesses,  in  ad- 
joining brick  buildings,  surrounding  a 
"square"  or  lining  the  highway  or  rail- 
road. Small  town  New  England  is  dif- 
ferent: first  a  white  spire  rising  from  a 
small  valley,  then  a  loosely  clustered 
collection  of  steeply  roofed  white 
dwellings  surrounding  a  church,  gen- 
eral store  town  hall  and  a  grange  hall, 
or  more  often,  a  snowmobile 
clubhouse.  A  brook  runs  through  the 
town,  sometimes  blocked  by  an  aban- 
doned waterwheel.  Some  hamlets  are 
no  more  than  a  general  store  with  a 
bulletin  board  out  front  and  a  small 
post  office  adjacent.  Their  people  re- 
side deep  in  the  woods  off  the  roads. 
Along  the  coast  are  the  crowded  tourist 
towns  such  as  Camden,  Searsport  and 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine — expensive  re- 
staurants and  specialty  shops,  restored 
to  bring  back  the  "old  look,"  crowd  the 
main  thoroughfare.  Place  names  sup- 
port the  general  theme  of  a  new  Eng- 
land: Gorham,  Nottingham,  Hamp- 
shire, Rochester.  And  several  towns  in 
close  proximity  often  share  variations 
of  the  same  name — examples  from 
southern  Maine:  Kennebunk,  Ken- 
nebunkport,  Kennebunk  Beach,  West 
Kennebunk.  Many  towns  just  have 
their  "West",  "East"  and  "Center" 
versions. 

Along  every  mile  of  road,  dividing 
farms  from  farms,  farms  from  woods, 
and  woods  from  woods,  is  evidence  of 
white  man's  long-standing  residency: 
stone  walls — low  piles  of  rocks  and 
boulders  described  as  well  in  Robert 
Frost's  poem  "Mending  Wall".  Only 
now,  no  one  bothers  to  mend  them.  No 
trespassing  signs,  which  at  one  point 
were  everywhere,  seem  to  do  the  job. 
Traveling  by  bike,  we  had  another  of 
Frost's  poems  on  our  minds — the  one 
which  says  "and  miles  to  go  before  I 
sleep  ..." 

Many  New  Englanders  once  worked 
in  textile  mills  before  high  labor  costs 
forced  the  mills  to  move  south.  So  we 
learned  from  Mr.  Morgan,  a  retired 
textile  supervisor  in  Limerick,  Maine. 
He  moved  south  also,  working  in  mills 


in  North  and  South  Carolina  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Retired,  he  and  his 
wife  came  back  to  Maine  to  be  near 
family.  In  southern  Maine's  hundreds 
of  v  illages,  there  are  few  factories  and 
very  little  agriculture.  What  do  people 
here  do  tor  a  living?  "They  commute 
forty  or  fifty  miles  to  Portland's  ship- 
builders, or  factories  and  businesses  in 
Lewiston  or  Augusta." 

While  changing  a  tire  at  the  post 
office  in  Standish,  several  miles  east, 
we  spoke  with  a  professor  about  poli- 
tics. We  learned  that  New  England 
town  meeting  politics  is  a  myth.  Town 
meetings  are  still  held  annually,  he 
said,  and  every  issue  is  covered,  but  not 
everyone  shows  up.  When  asked  for 
figures,  he  doubted  that  fifty  percent  of 
the  townspeople  attend — still  impres- 
sive by  South  Carolina  standards.  The 
problem,  he  said,  is  too  many  people. 
The  political  units  are  small — 
roadsigns  mark  township  lines  rather 
than  county  lines — but  retired  refugees 
from  Boston  and  New  York  are  swelling 
the  population,  thus  making  par- 
ticipatory government  mere  New  Eng- 
land history.  They  still  know  what's 
going  on  though,  through  the  general 
store  bulletin  board  such  as  the  one  at 
West  Nottingham,  New 
Hampshire — with  announcements  for 
school  board  meetings,  public  hear- 
ings, and  one  person  seeking  a  natural 
lifestyle  in  a  "communal  experiment  in 
family  living." 

Often  owning  cottages  in  the  woods 
far  from  the  road,  as  shown  by  ten  or 
fifteen  names  tacked  to  a  tree  at  the 
entrance  to  a  gravel  drive  trailing  off 
through  the  birches,  these  people  came 
to  escape,  running  from  high  taxes  and 
the  crowded  hostility  of  Northeastern  I 
cities.  One  morning  as  we  passed 
through  Lincolnville  Beach,  a  small 
village  on  Penobscot  Bay,  a  bearded 
man,  barefoot,  sat  on  the  back  of  a  park 
bench,  alternately  watching  the  bright  1 
sunlit  fog  over  the  water  and  the  chil-  J 
dren  playing  on  the  beach.  A  professor  I 
from  Tennessee,  he  spends  his  summers  I 
in  Maine  to  escape  the  South's  heat. 
But  that's  not  the  only  reason.  "The 
people  up  here  are  special"  he  said. 
"They're  more  aware.  We  might  be 
having  a  conversation,  and  in  the  mid- 
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die,  a  person  would  stop  and  say  'Hey, 
there  goes  a  cedar  waxwing'  or  some- 
thing. A  Southerner  wouldn't  notice 
things  like  that." 

On  a  backroad  through  a  remote 
birch  forest  a  large  blue  sign  reads 
"Welcome  to  Maine — Vacationland". 
In  New  England,  campgrounds  are 
everywhere  and  a  large  part  of  the 
populace  seems  to  be  on  semi- 
permanent vacation.  Even  people  with 
little  means  manage  to  enjoy  life.  One 
woman,  divorced,  works  in  an  office  at 
a  university,  raises  and  provides  for  two 
children  and  still  manages  to  spend  her 
summers  at  a  southern  Maine 
campground.  She  also  moonlights  as  a 
ski  instructor  during  the  winter,  and 
both  she  and  her  young  children  ski. 
Campground  life  is  informal,  she  told 
me  after  I  accepted  her  invitation  for  a 
cup  of  coffee.  People  are  more 
neighborly;  getting  together  a 
monopoly  or  card  game  is  easy.  She  also 
feels  that  their  camping  summers  are 
good  for  the  kids — they  make  new 
friends. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  hard- 
working New  Englander?  Is  he  a  myth 
or  a  disappearing  species?  Neither.  Ma 
and  pa  aren't  wrestling  a  subsistence 
from  rocky  soil — they  are  wrestling  it 
from  their  family  campground — one  of 
hundreds  spread  thick  down  New  Eng- 
land's backroads.  Upon  checking  in  at 
a  campground  west  of  Augusta,  Maine, 
after  carefully  rolling  down  several 
miles  of  gravel  road,  we  talked  with  the 
lady  at  the  desk,  a  partner  in  this 
husband-wife  enterprise.  After  con- 
templating going  into  the  camping 
business  for  several  years,  and  even 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  large  sea- 
side campground  in  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C.,  the  family  bought  and  revived 
this  central  Maine  site.  Business  is  off 
this  year  due  to  the  gas  shortage,  she 
said  (and  confirmed  by  most  other 
campground  operators  we  talked  with) , 
but  they're  not  running  empty.  They're 
not  idle,  either — starting  any  kind  of 
business  in  a  twelve  hour  a  day  job.  But 
they're  surviving — with  a  swimming 
pool,  a  well-equipped  game  room  and 
Maine's  only  eighteen  hole  frisbee  golf 
course. 

"There  are  the  day-trippers,  the 


week-enders,  the  week  vacationers, 
the  two-weekers,  the  monthers,  the 
all-summerers,  and  the  local  residents" 
said  a  gregarious  adolescent  girl,  her 
memorized  list  nearly  compartmen- 
talizing the  people  present  at  any  mo- 
ment in  the  coastal  New  Hampshire 
resort  town  where  she  lives.  Indeed, 
Hampton  Beach  was  full  of  life  that 
afternoon  as  we  stopped  to  discover 
what  the  attraction  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea  wall.  Surfers,  in  wet  suits 
were  doing  their  thing  in  cold  waters  off 
the  rocky  beach. 

As  American  cities  go,  Boston  is 
unique.  Old,  intricate  and  beautiful 
buildings  fascinate  and  surprise  the 
visitor  at  each  corner  on  the  meander- 
ing streets.  Boston,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  larger  American  cities,  is  not  laid 
out  on  a  grid,  and  its  street  map  is  more 
akin  to  European  cities'.  Even  the  row 
houses  appear  Londonesque.  Boston  is 
also  full  of  parks  and  green  spaces — 
alive  with  nature  and  people:  Children 
playing  in  the  big  fountain  at  Boston 
Common  as  their  mothers  wet  their 
feet,  old  Italian  men  playing  cards 
loudly  on  the  East  Side  as  the  women 
gossip.  There  seems  to  be  a  new  Bos- 
ton, with  its  office  towers  and  fast  food 
chains,  superimposed  over  a  still  lively 
old  Boston.  As  we  headed  back  toward 
the  city  to  South  Station,  the  distant 
skyscrapers  shining  through  haze,  I 
began  to  know  and  understand  New 
England.  Many  things  here  seem  to  be 
'relics':  stone  walls,  towns  like  Au- 
gusta, where  the  loading  docks  for  main 
street  businesses  and  warehouses  still 
face  the  waterfront,  despite  the  river's 
obsolescence,  this  country's  oldest 
family-run  general  store,  in  York  Har- 
bor, Maine,  villages  centered  around  a 
decaying  waterwheel,  where  neighbor- 
liness,  politics  and  hard  work  is  not  like 
it  once  was,  having  been  replaced  by  a 
leisure  lifestyle. 

It  was  time  to  return  to  modern 
reality — we  hadn't  seen  a  McDonald's 
in  days.  Nearing  Boston,  we  passed 
over  an  empty  eight-lane  expressway.  I 
wondered  if  1  had  found  another  relic. 
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Monumental,  "scholarly",  classical  music  boomed  through  two  small 
speakers  in  the  small  crowded  studio  at  WEPR.  The  clock  for  the  radio 
interview  had  started:  "This  is  'P.M',  a  show  incorporating  art  forms  of 
various  kinds."  Thus  began  an  interview  with  Ann  Deagon,  professor  of 
poetry  and  classics  at  Guilford  College  near  Greensboro,  N.C,  poet,  and 
judge  of  the  Chronicle  Creative  Writing  Competition. 

The  conversation  started  on  the  topic  of  creative  energy.  "Part  of  my 
energy  right  now  is  going  into  hating  this  oddly  fuzzy  microphone"  said 
Ann,  as  she  prefers  being  called,  about  her  aversion  to  the  things.  "I 
have,  I'm  sure  a  sense  of  form  and  structure  .  .  ."  she  stated  rather 
confidently,  citing  the  three  elements  of  classical  poetry.  But  those  who 
expect  something  "classical"  sounding  in  her  poetry  are  in  for  a 
surprise.  Her  second  book,  called  Carbon  14  centers  on  themes  used  in 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  But  the  thrust  of  her  current  work  lies 
elsewhere— "I  have  used  ancient  myths,  but  right  now  I  am  more 
interested  in  discovering  contemporary  myths  in  my  life  and  the  lives  of 
people  around  me"  asserts  Ann. 

A  recurring  theme  in  her  work  centers  on  the  problems  and 
experiences  of  women.  "After  all,"  she  stated  with  a  smile,  "I  am  a 
woman  writer."  Ann  considers  herself  a  feminist,  but  her  poetry  is  not 
doctrinaire,  contrary  to  what  the  title  of  her  third  book,  Women  and 
Children  First,  might  imply.  Other  books  focus  on  southern  women  in 
particular:  Poetics  South  was  her  first  published  book  of  poetry,  and 
There  is  No  Balm  In  Birmingham,  she  claims,  is  a  reexamination  of  her 
past. 

Ann  has  been  writing  poetry  for  only  ten  years— at  age  50,  she 
continues  her  "vocation."  Fascinated  by  the  adventures  of  Marco  Polo 
and  the  lives  of  the  women  surrounding  him,  she  is  writing  an 
anthology  to  be  called  The  Polo  Poems. 

If  Ann's  style  can  be  called  "classic",  it  lays  equal  claim  over  the 
adjectives  "graphic"  and  "perceptive".  It  deals  with  it's  subjects  on  real 
terms.  And  the  perceptions  brought  forth  by  it  are  purely  Ann's.  She 
has  a  bit  of  advice  for  beginning  writers:  don't  use  someone  else's  words 
to  express  what  your  own  mind  interprets. 

The  interview  ended.  Everyone  was  free  again  to  cough  and  make 
noise.  At  last  Ann  Deagon  could  get  away  from  the  dreaded 
microphone. 
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The  motivating  idea  behind  the  Creative  Writing  Competition  was 
to  acquaint  the  student  authors  of  Clemson  with  their  student 
variety  magazine.  As  long  as  humans  pursue  writing  as  an  art  form, 
young  new  talent  will  be  bred  in  universities  like  Clemson,  and 
magazines  such  as  the  Chronicle  will  continue  to  be  viable  outlets  for 
fresh  creative  force.  Those  who  entered  the  competition  are  special 
people— they  took  the  time  to  re-create  a  part  of  human  experience, 
and  they  had  enough  confidence  in  their  work  to  show  it  to  others. 
The  editors  at  the  Chronicle  sincerely  hope  that  these  people  won't 
forget  about  their  magazine.  Because  we  certainly  won't  forget  about 
you.  Special  thanks  to  all  of  you. 


8  Chronicle 


A  Moment  of  Cleaning 

by 

Doug  Russell 


Jack  Howard  shifted  position.  A  few  people  were 
swimming,  but  the  water  was  calm  and  Jack  was  at 
ease.  He  was  also  bored.  He  scanned  the  crowd  lying 
around  him  on  the  beach.  Almost  immediately,  a  girl 
in  alslack  and  white  striped  bikini  saw  him  and  stood. 
She  walked  over  to  him.  She  looked  up  at  him  sitting 
high  in  his  lifeguard's  seat. 

"Hi,"  she  said. 

Jack  looked  at  her.  Not  bad,  he  thought.  A  bit 
young.  To  her  he  said,  "Yeah?  What's  up?" 

The  girl  squinted  up  at  him  and  smiled.  "What  time 
is  it?" 

Jack  looked  at  his  watch.  "Four-twenty."  He  looked 
at  the  girl. 

Nervously  she  shifted  her  feet.  "You  ever  see  any 
sharks  out  there?  I  was  just  wondering."  Again  she 
squinted  up  at  him. 

Jack  laughed  a  little.  "No,  not  really.  Mostly  people 
see  dolphins  or  porpoises  and  run  tell  me  they  saw  a 
shark.  I've  never  seen  a  shark,  but  they  did  catch  a 
tiger  shark  off  the  pier  a  couple  weeks  ago."  Jack  was 
looking  with  interest  at  her  breasts. 

The  girl  was  impressed.  Feeling  a  bit  more  at  ease, 
she  leaned  against  Jack's  stand,  giving  him  an  even 
better  view.  Jack's  interest  perked  up.  "You  move  well 
out  here."  Embarrassed  a  little,  the  girl  looked  up  at 
him.  "Uh,  I  mean  you're  different  from  some  of  the 
other  guards  I've  seen.  You're  not  cocky,  but  you  know 
what  you're  doing." 

Not  knowing  what  to  say,  Jack  just  said,  "Oh  yeah?" 

"Yeah."  The  girl  smiled  again.  She  turned  to  look  at 


her  blanket  on  the  beach.  "I'm  down  here  with  my 
sister  and  her  husband."  She  looked  to  see  if  Jack  was 
interested.  He  didn't  speak.  "But  I  could  get  away,  you 
know,  like  for  a  while.  I  sure  want  to  go  to  Simon's 
dancing." 

Jack  Smiled.  "Yeah?  Where  you  go  to  school?" 
"Go  to  State  in  August." 
"What,  a  sophomore?" 

"Freshman."  The  girl  looked  up,  embarrassed 
slightly.  "Hey,  why  don't  you  take  me  to  Simon's?" 
She  put  on  a  front  of  false  bravado.  "I'll  show  you 
what's  what."  Her  smile  was  just  a  bit  weak. 

With  real  interest  Jack  looked  her  over.  "How  you 
going  to  get  away  from  your  sister?" 

The  girl  was  full  of  excitement.  "That's  easy."  She 
grinned  at  him.  "This  was  the  hard  part." 

"Well."  Jack  decided.  He  did  like  the  breasts,  and 
she  seemed  old  enough.  "Meet  me  here  at  my  stand  at, 
oh,  eight  o'clock  tonight,  and  we'll  go  dancing  at 
Simon's."  He  pulled  himself  erect.  "But  you'll  have  to 
pay  your  own  way,  that  place  is  expensive." 

"Oh  sure. "  The  girl  could  hardly  contain  her  happi- 
ness. "That's  great.  Fine.  Just  fine.  Eight."  She  smiled 
and  turned.  "Eight  o'clock."  She  ran  back  to  her 
blanket. 

After  drinking  and  dancing,  and  dancing  and 
drinking,  they  went  back  to  Jack's  room  at  the  guard 
house.  Immediately  the  girl  sat  on  Jack's  bed  and  they 
started  kissing.  They  kissed  a  while,  then  stopped  and 
talked  and  drank  beer.  They  went  back  to  kissing. 


Gradually,  the  time  devoted  to  talking  and  drinking 
shrank  in  favor  of  kissing.  Gradually  their  clothes 
came  off.  Jack  moved  slowly,  partly  due  to  the  heer, 
and  partly  due  to  confidence.  They  were  both  very 
drunk  when  Jack  finally  got  all  her  clothes  off. 

The  girl  was  frightened.  "I  guess  you  do  this  all  the 
time,  huh?" 

"Oh  no.  No,  no. "  Jack  started  to  giggle.  "Not  all  the 
time."  He  smiled  at  her,  and  squeezed  a  breast.  "Not  at 
all." 

"I've  never  done  it,"  she  confessed.  "This  is  the 
first."  She  kissed  Jack  deeply  on  the  mouth,  then 
hungrily  all  over  his  body. 

Jack  awoke  with  pain.  The  pain  didn't  discriminate; 
he  hurt  everywhere.  With  a  start  he  realized  he  was  on 
the  beach.  The  girl  was  naked  beside  him,  and  they 
were  both  wrapped  in  one  of  Jack's  blankets.  Jack's 
head  felt  like  there  was  a  jackhammer  inside  it.  The 
sun  had  just  begun  peeking  over  the  ocean.  Jack 
looked  around  and  finally  found  his  pants.  Beside 
them  were  the  girl's  pants  and  blouse.  Slowly  he  began 
to  remember.  The  rest  of  their  clothes  were  back  at  the 
guard  house. 

Jack  looked  at  the  girl.  She  still  slept.  He  lightly  ran 
a  hand  along  her  side,  stopping  to  feel  the  breast,  then 
continuing  on.  When  he  reached  her  legs  he  shook 
her.  "Wake  up,"  he  said,  as  he  shook.  Sleepily  she 
opened  her  eyes.  She  saw  Jack  and  smiled. 

"Hi,"  she  said.  She  tried  to  move  and  groaned.  She 
realized  she  was  naked  and  looked  around  for  her 
clothes.  Jack  handed  them  to  her  and  she  put  them  on 
under  the  blanket.  She  looked  over  at  Jack.  Lightly 
she  said,  "What'd  we  do.7  Come  down  here  and  pass 
out?" 

Jack  smiled.  "I  seem  to  remember  something  about  a 
midnight  swim." 

The  girl  took  it  up.  "Yeah.  And  then  bringing  the 
blanket  so  we  could  sleep  under  the  stars."  She  tried  to 
appear  nonchalant.  "That  was  nice."  She  quickly 
looked  at  Jack. 

He  wouldn't  look  at  her,  and  didn't  speak.  Under- 
standing and  anger  crept  into  her  eyes.  "Don't  guess 
I'll  see  you  again,  huh?"  Resentfully  she  looked  at  him. 

Jack  tried  to  take  the  humorous  way  out.  He  always 
hated  this  part.  "Oh,  never  know,"  he  laughed.  "I'm 
on  the  beach  all  day.  It  was  all  in  fun,  anyway.  All  in 
fun."  He  hopped  up.  "I  got  to  go  to  work."  He  picked 
up  the  blanket.  "Bye  now." 

The  girl  walked  away.  Her  head  had  a  jackhammer 
in  it,  too. 

The  motor  in  the  wheelchair  made  a  warm,  whir- 
ring sound.  Daryl  came  to  the  edge  of  the  marsh  and 
stopped.  Paralyzed  from  the  waist  down,  due  to  a 
congenital  spinal  cord  defect,  Daryl  was  allowed  free 
access  to  the  back  roads  behind  his  parent's  hotel. 


They  owned  and  managed  "The  Sea-Horse  Inn". 
Daryl  was  ten  years  old. 

He  let  go  of  the  cat  in  his  lap  and  it  hopped  down.  It 
turned  and  looked  at  Daryl.  "Me-ack!"  it  said.  "Me- 
ack!" 

"No,"  Daryl  answered,  "Nothing  to  eat.  Just  sit." 
The  cat  had  wandered  up  to  the  hotel  one  day  three 
years  ago  and  had  instantly  became  Daryl's  pet.  Meack 
was  a  strange  cat.  He  was  cross-eyed  and  said  "Meack" 
instead  of  a  more  conventional  purr.  If  thrown  into  the 
air  Meack  couldn't  land  upright  like  most  cats.  He 
would  just  land  any  old  way.  He  also  liked  to  sit  for 
long  stretches  of  time  by  himself,  staring  into  the  hall 
mirror.  No  one  was  sure  if  Meack  was  retarded  or 
merely  cagey. 

In  any  case,  Daryl  had  taken  to  the  cat,  and  it  to 
him.  If  he  could  find  the  cat,  Daryl  would  take  him 
everywhere  he  went.  The  cat  sat  by  the  wheelchair 
and  stared  across  the  marsh.  They  sat  that  way  until 
the  tide  began  coming  in,  covering  up  the  marsh. 
"Come  on,  Meack.  Let's  go."  Daryl  tried  to  pick  the 
cat  up,  but  it  eluded  him. 

It  stared  cross-eyedly  up  at  him.  "Me-ack?" 

"Going  to  eat,"  Daryl  answered.  "You  better  come 
on."  The  cat  moved  within  range  and  Daryl  picked 
him  up. 

The  jeep  drove  up  and  stopped.  With  a  groan,  Jack 
got  off  his  stand  and  went  out  to  meet  it.  "Everything 
o.k. ,  Jack?"  the  man  asked  as  he  handed  Jack  his  daily 
report  sheet. 

"Yeah,  Denny.  Fine."  Denny  was  supervisor  of  the 
guards,  Jack's  boss. 

"Well.  Rent  them  umbrellas  and  sell  the  hell  out  of 
the  oil.  And  watch  that  damn  water."  The  jeep  went. 
With  a  groan  Jack  went  back  to  his  stand.  He  had 
really  had  to  hurry  to  get  all  his  rental  umbrellas, 
chairs,  and  floats  out  on  the  beach  before  Denny  came 
by.  He  had  just  managed  to  get  finished  and  assume  his 
typical  pose  of  boredom  on  the  stand  before  Denny 
stopped. 

Jack  was  in  misery  all  day.  He  nearly  had  to  throw  up 
about  nine,  but  he  held  it  off.  "Hell  of  a  night, 
though,"  he  thought  with  satisfaction.  The  sun  beat 
down  unmercifully — the  radio  said  it  was  ninety- 
eight — and  Jack  hadn't  had  breakfast.  His  insides  were 
all  agrowl,  and  his  mouth  was  as  dry  and  as  hot  as  the 
sand.  His  head  pounded  to  the  beat  of  some  sadistic 
and  insistent  drummer.  He  prayed  no  one  needed  help 
in  the  water.  Most  of  the  morning  he  sat  under  the 
shade  of  his  lifeguard  stand,  counting  the  minutes 
until  Evro  would  come  by  with  the  snow-cone 
supplies.  Evro  was  supervisor  of  the  snow-cone  girls, 
and  drove  by  Jack's  stand  at  least  twice  a  day  in  the 
course  of  his  rounds. 

Finally,  at  fifteen  until  eleven,  he  saw  Evro's  car 
coming  in  the  distance.  He  hopped  down  and  went  out 


to  meet  his  friend.  Evro  took  one  look  at  Jack  and 
laughed.  "What  the  hell  is  wrong  with  you?" 

"Shut  up,"  Jack  said,  going  to  the  rear  of  the  car. 
"Just  give  me."  He  made  himself  a  large  coke-grape 
and  drank  greedily. 

"Hamilton  claims  he  scored  a  two-pointer  last 
night." 

"Yeah?"  Jack  looked  up  and  smiled.  "Anybody  ver- 
ify that?" 

"Nah.  It  was  that  blond  chick  always  hanging 
around  his  stand.  Where  were  you  last  night,  anyway?" 
He  looked  Jack  over.  "I  believe  I'd  stay  away  from  it, 
whatever  it  was."  He  grinned. 

Jack  looked  up  at  him.  "Yeah?"  He  smiled.  "I  scored 
three  last  night.  Or  four."  He  looked  perplexed. 
"Well,  say  three."  He  turned  back  to  his  stand.  "Put 
that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it.  Thanks  for  the  drink. 
Looks  like  you'll  have  a  good  day  today." 

"Yeah,"  Evro  answered.  "See  you."  He  dropped  the 
engine  into  drive  and  drove  away.  Jack  watched  the 
rear  of  the  car,  where  the  chrome  letters  had  once 
spelled  out  "Chevrolet".  Only  the  third  through  sixth 
letters  remained.  Jack  rubbed  his  forehead  and  looked 
out  over  the  ocean. 


straight.  Enraptured,  Daryl  listened.  An  idea  began  to 
form. 

"Come  on  off  there,  you  guys."  It  had  been  a  long 
day  for  Jack.  Sunday  was  always  bad.  Jack's  head  still 
hurt  from  the  night  before,  and  just  as  he  thought  he 
had  the  day  made  he'd  had  to  come  straighten  out  this 
bunch.  "Come  on."  The  three  boys,  all  about  twenty, 
finally  began  moving.  Thinking,  with  the  aid  of  sev- 
eral beers,  that  it  would  be  a  nice  place  to  fish,  they 
had  earlier  lowered  themselves  into  the  niche  between 
the  legs  of  the  pier  and  where  the  criss-crossing  stren- 
thening  logs  met.  Jack  had  spotted  them  after  a  few 
minutes  and  had  had  to  walk  down  the  beach  and  out 
to  the  end  of  the  pier  to  finally  get  their  attention.  He 
was  in  pain:  his  head  hurt,  his  whole  body  ached,  and 
his  mouth  felt  of  cotton.  He  was  also  mad.  "I  don't 
want  to  see  you  idiots  on  my  beach  again,"  he  began, 
"You  got  me?  Huh?"  He  got  right  in  the  face  of  one  of 
the  boys  and  hollered  the  "huh".  "Cost  you  a  hundred 
clams — you  got  me?"  Angrily  he  stared  at  the  boys. 
They  all  nodded  without  argument,  even  though  Jack 
was  their  age.  His  anger  and  obvious  command  of  the 
situation  prevented  argument.  With  a  slight  groan 

Jack  turned  and  started  back  to  his  stand. 

*  *  * 

On  the  way  home  Daryl  was  all  questions,  "What's 
leprosy,  mom?  Have  I  got  something  worse?" 

His  sister  Tammy  laughed.  "Leprosy  is  when  your 
skin  rots  off,  silly." 

"Is  that  right,  mom?" 

"That's  about  right,  Daryl." 

"When  the  angels  troubled  the  water  was  it  like  a 
storm,  a  thunderstorm?" 

"Why,  I  don't — I  guess,  yes  I  guess  so."  His  mother 
smiled  oddly  over  at  his  father. 

"Was  it  warm,  like  summer  time?" 

Flippantly  his  mother  said,  "I  don't  know  honey." 

"Was  it  cold?" 

Quickly  she  said,  "I  don't  know,  honey. "  She  looked 
over  at  his  father.  "Did  you  hear  that,  Ted?" 

"Yeah,"  he  answered,  laughing.  "Don't  believe  it 
would,  son,"  he  answered,  looking  at  Daryl  in  the 
rear- view  mirror.  "Don't  believe  so."  He  smiled  and 
joined  with  his  wife  and  Tammy  in  laughter. 


A  hush  came  over  the  congregation  as  the  minister 
stepped  up  to  the  pulpit.  He  cleared  his  throat  and 
stared  at  the  first  row.  "I  read  from  John,"  he  began, 
"Chapter  Five,  verses  two  through  nine." 

Daryl  looked  up  at  the  preacher  and  wondered  how 
anyone  could  be  that  much  in  command.  As  usual, 
Daryl's  family  sat  near  the  back  of  the  sanctuary,  on 
the  end  of  a  row,  so  they  could  get  Daryl  in  and  out 
without  much  trouble. 

"Now  there  is  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Sheep  Gate  a 
pool,  in  Hebrew  called  Bethzatha  which  has  five  por- 
ticoes. In  these  lay  a  multitude  of  invalids,  blind, 
lame,  paralyzed,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water; 
for  an  angel  of  the  Lord  went  down  at  certain  seasons 
into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water;  whoever  step- 
ped in  first  after  the  troubling  was  healed  of  whatever 
disease  he  had.  One  man  was  there,  who  had  been  ill 
for  thirty-eight  years.  When  Jesus  saw  him  and  knew 
that  he  had  been  lying  there  a  long  time,  he  said  to 
him,  'Do  you  want  to  be  healed?'  The  sick  man 
answered  him,  'Sir,  I  have  no  man  to  put  me  into  the 
pool  when  the  water  is  troubled,  and  while  I  am  going 
another  steps  down  before  me.'  Jesus  said  to  him, 
'Rise,  take  up  your  pallet,  and  walk.'  And  at  once  the 
man  was  healed,  and  he  took  up  his  pallet  and 
walked." 

Daryl  had  looked  at  the  minister  with  surprise  when 
he  heard  about  the  angel  troubling  the  water.  He 
stared  transfixed  as  the  minister  read  two  more  pas- 
sages, these  from  Luke,  one  about  a  leper  being  healed 
and  the  other  about  a  woman  who  couldn't  stand 


It  was  finally  quiet.  Business  had  been  fairly  good  for 
a  Sunday,  even  though  business  was  off  for  the  season 
at  The  Sea-Horse.  In  the  privacy  of  their  bedroom  Ted 
and  Glenda  Cooper  talked. 

Mrs.  Cooper  smiled.  "Not  a  bad  day.  /  sure  was 
busy." 

"Yeah,"  her  husband  answered.  "Maybe  this  means 
things  are  going  to  pick  up." 
"Could  be." 

continued  on  page  58 


FIRST  PLACE  POETRY 


Alex 

by 

Rick  Straub 


Grandpa  sucked  down  on  paps  of  wind 
and  in  low  wails  threw  them  out  again 
as  he  watched,  barechested,  in  the  sun. 

Amid  the  backyard  freeway  of  spring 

where  all  signals  are  green 

(or  blue  or  rich  or  red) 

and  traffic  whirls  and  buzzes  by, 

the  child  Alex, 

shelled  in  beetle-black  polyester, 

hangs  like  a  stick-figure  on  a  road  sign  .  .  . 

and  then  springs  out — 

a  serpent  crawling  across  his  mouth 

in  a  smile,  and  lunges 

at  a  yellow  butterfly  taxiing  about, 

hails  in  hand  and  hurls  it 

on  a  two-fifty  fare 

through  intersections  of  fat 

colors  and  wet  scents. 

Drips  of  sweat  wrestled 
the  old  man's  face  upside-down 
slamming  his  breath  to  the  ground 
as  he  watched 

the  child — striking  like  fate — 

grabbing,  clumsily  raising    now  ripping  apart 

throbbing  wings,  his  voice 

slithering  beyond  pregnant  trees 

as  he  spits  out  moistened  yellow. 


Shade  killed  every  curve 

in  the  old  man's  face  and  neck 

then  seemed  to  lift  a  fist 

and  punch  his  chest  at  his  heart. 

He  sunk,  as  struck, 

in  a  curl  of  pain, 

groaning  like  bees  trapped 

in  intersections  of  webs, 

pushing  dead  air  out,  able  to  pull  nothing  in. 

As  terror  pulled  wrinkles  back 

into  skin,  he  remembered  once  being 

shot  through  the  throat 

as  he  climbed  an  escalator 

in  furious  pursuit  of  a  sparkling  phantom, 

and  then  dead  saying: 

I'm  sorry.  I  do  see  it. 

I  promise  to  live  living  if 

1  could  only  .... 

A  child's  sob  raised  him 

from  the  nightmare  this  time 

and  he  awakened  to  death — 

his  eyes  gasping,  then  gleaming  again 

when  he  saw  on  blades  of  grass 

the  child  drenched  in  red  trembling, 

mourning  for  a  fallen  cherry  blossom, 

asking,  Will  their  be  any  fruit,  Grandpa? 


Sincerely  Yours,  Moonwalker 

by 

Mmdy  Starns 


Elly  cradled  the  small  white  bag  in  her  lap  and  felt 
the  warmth  of  its  contents  radiate  through  the 
grease-spotted  paper  onto  her  legs.  She  looked  down 
across  the  quare  at  her  friend  Ricchio,  to  where  his 
easel  stood  like  a  tall,  awkward  bird  near  the  fence.  A 
semicircle  crowd  watched  as  he  darted  back  and  forth 
from  behind  the  square  canvas  to  look  at  his 
customer — a  large,  sweaty  woman  who  perched,  grin- 
ning, on  a  rickety  brown  chair.  Other,  completed 
canvases — mostly  portraits  of  movie  stars — sat  pro- 
pped against  the  wrought  iron  gate  to  capture  the  eyes 
of  the  early-summer  tourists. 

From  where  she  was  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  steps, 
Elly  could  almost  make  out  his  one  displayed  portrait 
that  wasn't  of  someone  famous.  She  couldn't  distin- 
guish much  more  than  the  basic  outline  of  a  face,  but 
she  didn't  need  to;  because  when  Elly  closed  her  eyes 
she  could  see  it  perfectly.  The  transformation  of  her 
own  self  onto  canvas  had  been  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  to  Elly.  Ricchio  had  given  a  glowing  olive- 
toned  magic  to  what  she  had  always  considered  a  dull, 
ruddy  complexion,  and  here  usually  stringy  brown  hair 
fanned  out  from  her  face  like  auburn  silk.  Her  lips 
pouted  suggestively,  which  Elly  loved;  but  her  favorite 
part  of  the  portrait  was  the  eyes.  Looking  from  one 
angle,  they  were  twinkling  sparks  of  mischief;  from 
another,  they  became  the  scared,  dark  eyes  of  a 
wounded  animal. 

Ricchio  used  the  painting  to  attract  a  crowd  when 
business  was  slow  and  Elly  was  around;  he'd  put  it  up 
on  the  easel  and  pretend  to  work  on  it  while  she  sat  for 
him.  Then  as  soon  as  tourists  would  begin  to  ask  about 
having  their  own  portraits  done,  she  would  look  up  at 
the  clock  on  the  tower  and  exclaim  that  she  had  to  go, 


leaving  him  free  to  work  on  paying  customers. 

Elly  liked  Ricchio  most  out  of  all  the  Jackson  Square 
artists  because  he  treated  her  more  like  a  friend  than  a 
kid.  Sometimes  he'd  give  her  two  quarters  for  biegnets 
and  after  she  had  run  to  the  Cafe  du  Monde  to  get 
them,  he  would  let  her  keep  the  extra  nickel.  She 
saved  the  nickels  in  her  ceramic  World's  Fair  bank,  in 
hopes  of  one  day  buying  the  portrait  of  herself  from 
him. 

"Maybe  when  you  are  twelve,"  he'd  say.  "Maybe 
then  you  will  have  enough  money."  The  months  that 
loomed  between  Elly  and  that  date,  however,  seemed 
like  an  eternity.  In  the  meantime,  she  continued  to 
save  the  nickels;  and  sometimes  after  she  had  brought 
him  the  doughnuts,  he  would  share  them  with  her  and 
they  would  laugh  at  how  the  confectioners  sugar  caked 
in  his  dark  beard  and  around  her  mouth. 

On  that  particular  day,  she  was  waiting  to  share  an 
order  of  the  French  Market  doughnuts  with  Tina. 
Their  delicious  odor  was  becoming  harder  to  ignore, 
and  her  eyes  wandered  away  from  the  busy  artist  to 
search  for  the  approach  of  her  friend.  She  finally 
spotted  the  dark-haired  girl  weaving  her  way  through 
the  milling  crowd,  toward  the  levee  where  Elly  waited. 
The  girl  began  climbing  up  the  stone  steps  and  Elly 
smiled  when  she  saw  the  newspaper  poking  out  of  the 
large  tote  bag  that  was  slung  over  her  arm. 

"Sorry  I'm  late,"  the  girl  said,  handing  the  paper  to 
Elly.  "Grandpa  Peccoring  wasn't  finished  reading  it." 

The  two  girls  sat  side-by-side  and  Elly  quickly  flip- 
ped through  the  pages  to  the  People  'N  Places  section 
while  Tina  opened  the  bag  of  doughnuts  that  Elly  had 
brought.  The  large  newspaper  spread  across  both  of 
their  laps,  and  Elly  quickly  scanned  the  "Dear  Abby" 


column,  frowning. 

"Is  it  there?"  Tina  asked  between  chews.  Elly  shook 
her  head. 

"No.  Not  yet." 

Tina  handed  her  friend  a  warm  doughnut  and  then 
patted  her  knee.  "It's  still  kind  of  soon,"  she  said.  "We 
just  mailed  the  letter  last  week." 

Elly  folded  the  paper  and  stuffed  it  back  into  the 
bag,  then  she  got  up  and  began  walking  down  the 
wooden  boardwalk  towards  the  dock.  The  wind  whip- 
ped through  her  brown  hair  like  someone  shaking  a 
dirty  mop,  and  her  sad  eyes  peered  out  at  the  horizon. 
She  saw  the  storm  clouds  that  were  gathering  in  the 
gray  New  Orleans  sky,  and  she  felt  the  familiar  stir- 
rings in  her  stomach. 

Tina  licked  her  round  fingers  clean,  grabbed  her 
tote  bag,  and  then  got  up  and  went  after  her  friend. 
Elly  finally  stopped  and  Tina  caught  up  with  her  and 
grabbed  her  hand. 

"Come  here  a  minute,"  Tina  said.  "I  gotta  show  you 
something."  Tina  led  her  to  one  of  the  benches  that 
lined  the  walkway  and  pulled  her  down  beside  her. 
Then  she  reached  into  her  bag  and  pulled  out  a  small 
blue  book.  "You  didn't  let  me  finish,"  she  said.  "I  got 
us  a  book.  It's  all  about  that,  and  maybe  we  can  learn 
what  to  do  ourselves." 

Elly  looked  out  at  the  dark,  choppy  water  and  then 
back  at  her  Italian  companion.  Tina's  brow  was 
wrinkled  as  she  thumbed  through  the  faded  yellow 
pages,  her  black  bangs  hanging  to  her  dark  eyes.  She 
pressed  open  the  book  on  her  lap  with  a  chubby  finger 
and  then  looked  up  at  Elly. 

"Here  it  is,"  she  said.  "This  is  what  we  want." 

Elly  noticed  several  tugboats  inching  a  barge  in 
toward  the  dock.  She  listened  as  Tina  read. 

"Another  common  phobia  is  the  fear  of  storms.  This 
is  especially  pre  .  .  .  prevalent  in  children." 

"Thanks  a  lot,"  mumbled  Elly. 

"Wait,"  said  Tina,  as  she  flipped  over  several  pages. 
"The  Causes  of  Phobias,"  she  read.  "Hey — this  is 
important  stuff.  Aren't  you  glad  I'm  gonna  help  you?" 

Elly  chewed  on  her  lip  and  continued  to  watch  the 
boats.  "I  wish  Dear  Abby  would  hurry  up  and  help 
me,"  she  said.  "She'll  help  me." 

"One  of  the  main  causes  of  phobias  deals  with  the 
patient  and  a  transferred  fear  of  his  own  sexuality," 
Tina  read.  Her  eyes  widened  and  she  looked  up  at  her 
friend.  "Elly,"  she  whispered.  "You  been  having  sexu- 
ality?" 

Elly  clicked  her  tongue.  "No,  Dummy." 

"Now  wait,"  said  Tina,  turning  the  pages.  "I  ha- 
ven't gotten  to  the  treatments  yet.  Here  it  is.  Treat- 
ment .  .  .  treatment .  .  .  here.  'One  common  method 
of  treatment  of  the  phobic  patient  is  called  flooding. 
This  is  where  the  patient  is  purposely  overwhelmed  by 
his  fear  in  order  to  eliminate  it.'  " 

Elly  watched  the  dark  gathering  clouds  in  the  west- 
ern corner  of  the  sky  and  she  felt  her  stomach  churn. 
She  forced  her  mind  away  from  the  nausea  and  con- 
centrated on  the  boats. 

"It's  worth  a  try,"  Tina  said.  "Don't  you  think?" 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  Elly  asked.  "Sit  out 


here  on  the  moonwalk  while  it  rains?  You  better  be- 
lieve I'd  be  overwhelmed." 

"No,"  Tina  said.  "Overwhelm  you  with  sexuality  so 
you  won't  be  scared  anymore." 

"Tina,  I — " 

"Now  don't  say  anything,"  insisted  the  girl.  "I  know 
just  what  we'll  do  .  .  .  ." 

Elly  listened  as  Tina  spelled  out  her  plan,  watching 
the  clouds  roll  closer  and  feeling  her  stomach  grow- 
more  violent  along  with  the  water  in  front  of  them. 
Her  hands  began  to  sweat  and  she  suddenly  felt  very 
cold. 

"Tina,  I've  got  to  go,"  she  finally  said,  and  then  she 
jumped  up  and,  leaving  her  friend  of  the  bench,  turned 
and  ran  the  five  blocks  through  the  French  Quarter  to 
her  home.  She  was  just  locking  her  bedroom  door 
when  the  storm  broke;  and  as  the  rain  pattered  down 
on  the  roof  and  her  head  pounded,  she  crawled  under 
the  bed,  curling  up  into  a  ball,  and  prayed  for  the  storm 
to  go  away. 

Tina  was  waiting  for  her  two  weeks  later  when  she 
walked  through  the  gates  into  the  square.  The  sun  was 
just  setting  behind  the  Saint  Louis  Cathedral,  and  the 
shadows  that  were  cast  on  the  huge  statue  of  Jackson 
made  his  eyes  seem  eerily  hollow.  Tina  was  sitting  on 
the  ground,  leaning  against  the  base,  and  she  smiled 
when  Elly  walked  up. 

"You  made  it,"  she  said.  "Let's  go." 

Together  they  walked  across  the  grass  and  back 
through  the  gates  and  then  down  several  blocks  and 
into  the  French  Quarter.  They  could  hear  the  music 
even  before  they  reached  Bourbon  Street,  and  already 
the  roads  had  been  blocked  off  and  people  were  spilling 
out  from  the  stores  and  bars  onto  the  street.  The  two 
girls  walked  past  the  little  souvenir  shops  and  old 
southern  hotels  and  by  the  corner  bar  where  jazz 
danced  from  the  open  doors  to  the  people  outside. 
Laughter  and  more  music  flowed  down  from  the 
wrought  iron  balconies  overlooking  the  street;  strains 
of  sad,  New  Orleans  saxophone  followed  the  girls  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  where  the  little  shops  sold  "Novelty 
Sex  Toys"  instead  of  pralines  and  mammy  dolls,  and 
the  bars  had  more  to  offer  than  just  the  blues  of  a  horn 
and  Dixie  Beer.  Pictures  of  strippers  loomed  out  from 
both  sides  of  the  street,  and  barkers  stood  in  front  oi 
every  open  doorway,  calling  to  the  crowds  about  what 
they'd  find  inside.  Old,  drunken  men  lay  sprawled 
along  the  sidewalks,  and  one  little  boy  stood  huddled 
on  a  corner,  wearing  dark  glasses  and  shaking  a  can  of 
pencils.  A  small  sign  hung  around  his  neck,  "I  am  a 
deaf  mute.  Please  buy  a  pencil  to  help  me." 

"Hey,  Warner,"  Elly  called.  The  boy  took  off  his 
glasses  and  waved  at  the  girls.  He  trotted  over  to  them 
and  put  the  can  into  Tina's  big  tote  bag. 

"I  got  me  a  dollar  twenty-three  so  far  tonight,"  he 
exclaimed  over  the  din.  The  three  companions  walked 
on  to  their  destination. 

"This  is  the  place,"  Tina  finally  said,  and  they 
stopped.  "Troyas — all  of  them." 

"Tina,  I've  been  on  Bourbon  plenty  of  times  be- 
lt ire,"  Elly  protested.  "1  don't  see  where  this  can  help 
me." 
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They  stood  looking  at  a  big  ted  sign,  "Chez 
Amour,"  and  groupings  of  color  photographs  of  men 
and  women.  The  caption  read,  "See  it  done  the 
French  way,"  and  an  old  man  stood  in  the  open  door- 
way, saying  "Come  on  in  .  .  .  see  a  little  poontang,"  to 
the  adults  that  walked  by.  Tina  led  the  tiptoeing  trio 
around  the  side  to  an  alley  and  they  took  turns  boost- 
ing each  other  up  to  the  level  of  the  small  crack  in  the 
ivy-covered  wall.  It  looked  in  from  beside  the  stage. 
The  alley  smelled  of  cheap  wine  and  sweat,  and  a  poor 
rendition  of  "Coup  de  Foudre"  leaked  through  the 
walls  from  inside.  Elly  watched  in  fascination  as  about 
six  or  seven  men  and  women  danced  together  on  the 
little  platform,  slowly  stripping  off  their  costumes,  and 
she  waited  for  the  flooding  reaction  that  the  book  said 
she  would  have.  She  felt  a  little  disgusted  and  terribly 
guilty,  but  her  head  wasn't  pounding  and  her  palms 
weren't  very  sweaty. 

"Tina,"  she  whispered,  "this  isn't  working.  I'm  not 
reacting." 

They  lowered  Elly  to  the  ground  and  then  hoisted 
up  an  impatient  Warner.  "Now  that's  putain,"  he  said 
with  a  low  whistle.  "That's  nice  .  .  .  ." 

The  two  girls  let  him  fall  to  the  ground  and  then 
began  walking  back  down  the  street.  Warner  followed 
along  behind  until  they  parted  at  the  corner  of  Saint 
Anne,  where  he  once  again  donned  his  dark  glasses 
and  pencil  can,  shaking  it  near  the  crowds  that  had 
gathered  to  watch  the  blacks  tap  dancing  in  the  street. 

"It  says  here,  'Another  cause  of  phobia  can  be  the 
repression  of  a  frightening  hostility,'  "  read  Tina. 
"Does  that  ring  any  bells?" 

Elly  paused  with  a  grapefruit  in  her  hand  and 
squinted  back  into  her  mind.  "No  ..."  she  said. 
"Nothing  I  can  think  of." 

The  tows  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  shielded  from 
the  midday  sun  by  green  and  white  striped  canopies. 
"Ninety-eight  degrees  in  the  shade,"  mumbled  the 
black,  toothless  banana  vendor.  Elly  nodded  in  ag- 
reement as  he  added  up  het  purchases  and  handed  her 
the  bag  of  fruit. 

The  two  girls  walked  up  the  stone  steps  to  the  levee 
and  sat  on  a  bench  near  the  smaller  boats.  The  sky  was 
clear  and  beautiful — almost  like  a  perfect, 
cornflower-blue  dome  ceiling — but  the  humid  air 
sucked  to  their  skin  along  with  the  mosquitoes.  They 
watched  an  otange  and  white  sailboat  drift  on  the 
windless  water;  then  Warner  came  up  the  steps  with 
the  newspaper  and  the  girls  eagerly  grabbed  it  and 
spread  it  open  on  their  laps.  Warner  sat  on  the 
sidewalk,  but  quickly  jumped  back  up  from  the  heat; 
and  dusting  off  the  burned  area,  he  squeezed  his  way 
onto  the  bench  beside  them. 

"When  did  you  write  the  letter?"  he  asked.  Elly's 
eyes  were  busy  scanning  the  "Dear  Abby"  column. 

"It's  been  a  little  more  than  a  month,"  she  said. 
"Right  after  we  got  out  for  the  summer.  It  should've 
been  in  here  by  now." 

Elly  finished  her  fruitless  search  and  then  crumbled 
the  papet  into  Tina's  lap.  She  looked  away,  down  the 
moonwalk.  A  couple  was  cuddled  together  in  the  third 
bench  over,  and  Elly  suddenly  wanted  to  scream  at 


them. 

"You're  too  early,"  she  would  tell  them.  "Come 
back  tonight  when  it's  dark.  Hold  hands  then  and  walk 
on  the  boards  and  talk  about  how  the  moon  reflects  so 
pretty  in  the  Mississippi." 

She  felt  tears  well  up  in  her  eyes  but  managed  to 
blink  them  away.  Tina  stuffed  the  paper  into  her  tote 
bag  and  then  pulled  out  her  blue  book. 

"You  know,  there's  got  to  be  something,"  she  said. 

"Huh?" 

"Some  reason — we've  just  got  to  figure  it  out." 
"I  don't  know,  Tina.  I — " 

"I'm  gonna  help  you,"  Tina  insisted.  "We  been 
reading  Dear  Abby  every  day,  and  I  just  don't  think  it's 
gonna  be  in  there.  You're  gonna  have  to  depend  on 
me." 

Warner  jumped  up  from  the  bench  and  began  tip- 
toeing down  the  wooden  border,  his  arms  extended 
like  a  tightrope  walker. 

"Y'all  are  weird,"  he  said,  his  blue  eyes  squinted  in 
concentration.  "You're  gonna  still  be  reading  the 
paper  when  you're  ninety-five — still  waiting  for  an 
answer."  Elly  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  replied  softly.  "I'll  give  it  till  the  end  of 
the  summer.  That's  all.  Then  I'll  give  up  hoping." 

Warner  stopped  his  balancing  and  looked  back  at 
the  two  girls.  "Come  on,  Elly,"  he  said.  "They're 
giving  away  free  cigarettes  on  Canal  Street.  They  got 
these  booths  and  they're  just  giving  them  away." 

Elly  stood  and  straightened  her  green  shorts.  "We 
don't  smoke,  Warner,"  she  said. 

He  started  down  the  steps.  "So  what?  We  can  bring 
'em  back  here  to  the  Square  and  sell  'em!" 

"I'm  coming,  too,"  Tina  called  after  the  two  friends. 
Warner  rolled  his  eyes  and  then  stopped. 

"Okay,"  he  grumbled.  "But  you  always  gotta  go 
wherever  we  go."  She  adjusted  the  bright  red  strap  of 
her  tote  bag  on  her  shoulder  and  jerked  her  head, 
flinging  back  her  shiny  coal-colored  hair. 

"I  just  want — I  just  want  to  come  too,"  she  said,  and 
they  set  off  together,  toward  town. 

"I  can't  figure  how  your  mother  lets  you  out  at  night 
like  this,"  Warner  said.  It  had  been  eleven  days  since 
the  police  had  chased  them  from  the  Square  for  trying 
to  sell  free  cigarette  samples.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
he  or  Elly  had  ventured  back;  Tina  was  avoiding  the 
place  altogether.  The  two  friends  sat  close  together  on 
a  bench  near  Ricchio's  stand  and  looked  away 
whenever  a  cop  would  walk  by. 

"I  just  tell  Mom  I'm  staying  with  Dad,"  Elly  said. 
"They  don't  ever  see  each  other,  so  she  never  knows. " 

Warner  nodded  and  then  whistled  and  waved  as  a 
horse  and  buggy  rattled  toward  them.  The  old,  black 
driver  pulled  his  flower-hatted  horse  to  a  stop,  and  Elly 
squealed  with  delight  as  they  climbed  up  and  settled 
into  the  maroon  leather  seats.  Warner  ordered  the 
two-fifty  tour. 

Elly  closed  her  eyes  and  smiled.  She  liked  the  smell 
of  the  leather,  and  the  horse,  and  Warner,  and  she 
liked  the  way  the  wind  rushed  by,  drying  their  sweaty 
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SECOND  PLACE  POETRY 


Atomic  Fishes  and  X-Ray  Nurses 


by 

Michael  Strickland 


Young  boys  go  out  on  the  lake  with  father 

out  in  the  tingling  cold  burst  of  dawn's  gold 

out  on  the  electric  blue  lake  shimmering 

with  painful  memories  of  creation  at  the  hands 

of  one  who  carved  it  screaming  from  its  mother's  bleeding  breast 

Out  on  the  lake, 

with  rod  and  fly  or  with  the  lowly  worm 

silently  in  the  crisp  bite  of  dawn 

arms  clasping  for  warm, 

to  (  cist  with  lure  and  with  angle 

and  to  catch  the  atomic  fish. 

By  day  they  are  grey,  plump,  and  lazy 

at  night  they  twinkle  laughing  among  stumps 

and  solemn  cypress  knees,  glowing  incandescent 

while  only  an  imaginary  world  away 

the  radiant  city  pulsates  like  a  cancer 

led  with  future. 

Atomic  fish  fry  family  gathers 

grannies  and  aunties  with  hair  of  chalk  dust  and  blue 

pump  potato  salad  and  deep  fried  fish 

into  beefy  faced  uncles 

and  seething  swarms  of  shrieking  children 

And  you  well  fed  alike 

on  pregnant  words  of  poets 

bared  brain  to  vision's  pain 

for  the  poet's  dreaming  wisdom 

that  comes  unexpected  on  whispering  feet  to  jolt 

like  a  deep  freeze  slap  across  the  soul. 

Then  step  like  magic  warrior  through 

thin  walls  of  smiles  and- veils,  through 

the  green  handkerchief  of  the  trees 

down  to  the  raging  shore  of  the  seas 

ascend  the  stairs  of  great  stone  towers 

where  she  waits  expectant 

to  fuse  the  insulated  ecstasies. 

X-Ray  white  uniform  waits  on  chair 
with  danger  card  gently  glowing 
and  you  approach  reluctant 
tumescence  .  .  .  erect  .  .  .  lumnescence 


THIRD    PLACE  PROSE 


Picnics  and  Sex 


by 

Amanda  C.  McNulty 


It  was  still  raining  at  two  o'clock  when  Charlie  came 
in,  sneezing  and  stomping  his  boots.  I  was  reading  in 
the  living  room,  sitting  on  the  sofa  wrapped  up  in  a 
taffeta  robe  that  had  been  my  birthday  present;  this 
was  the  first  year  in  a  long  time  we'd  had  money  for 
presents  that  weren't  underwear  or  x-rays  at  the  de- 
ntist's. 

"God,  what  a  night  to  be  playing  Boy  Scouts,"  he 
said  and  shook  off  his  jacket  before  tossing  it  over  the 
back  of  the  sofa.  "If  nothing  else,  though,  it  makes  a 
lot  of  smoke.  Those  pigs  should  be  well  seasoned  if 
they  can  just  keep  the  fire  going." 

I  stood  up  and  got  a  towel  from  the  linen  closet. 
"Come  here  and  let  me  dry  your  hair,"  I  said  and  then, 
"Whew,  smells  like  you've  been  seasoning  with  bour- 
bon to  me,"  as  Charlie  sat  down  on  the  floor  and 
leaned  his  head  back  in  my  lap.  I  rubbed  his  head  with 
the  terry  cloth  and  watched  the  wet  strands  begin  to 
spring  back  into  curls  as  I  dried  them.  "I  don't  suppose 
you're  in  any  danger  of  catching  a  cold  if  we  can 
believe  the  folk  cures."  I  leaned  over  and  kissed  him 
under  his  chin  and  felt  kind  of  sappy  for  liking  the 
smell  of  whiskey  and  sweaty  shirts. 

"Yep,  that's  certainly  as  good  a  treatment  as  any- 
thing I  could  prescribe,"  he  said,  "but  then  all  the 
wives  would  put  out  the  word  that  I  was  encouraging 
their  husbands  to  drink  and  we  couldn't  pay  the  Master 
Charge  bill.  Let's  just  keep  that  secret  in  the  family." 

Jesus.  A  Master  Charge.  The  last  four  years  we'd 
spent  debating  whether  drinking  liquor  was  a  cheaper 
way  to  keep  warm  than  filling  up  the  tank  with  fuel  oil. 


And  I  spent  my  evenings  in  the  university  library  while 
Charlie  had  late  duty  at  the  hospital.  Now  we  were 
back  in  Columbia  where  Charlie  was  set  up  in  prac- 
tice, and  the  bill  for  the  custom  made  window  shades 
was  more  than  I'd  made  in  a  month  when  I  worked  for 
the  arts  council. 

Charlie  was  snoring  now  and  I  pinched  his  ear  to 
wake  him.  "Come  on,  Cowboy,  time  to  hit  the  hay. 
We've  got  lots  to  do  in  the  morning.  I  pulled  his  boots 
off  and  set  them  on  the  top  of  the  hot  water  heater  in 
the  kitchen  to  dry  before  we  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  was  a  real-after  Easter,  South 
Carolina  day.  Warm  and  sunny  with  just  enough 
breeze  to  blow  the  curtains  when  I  opened  the  win- 
dows in  the  kitchen.  I  got  down  the  rice  and  put  it  in 
the  steamer  and  then  started  chopping  cabbage  for  the 
slaw.  We  were  going  to  a  barbecue  put  on  every  year  by 
the  bar  we  used  to  frequent  before  we'd  moved  away. 
Charlie  and  some  old  pals  had  taken  shifts  the  night 
before  cooking  the  hams  out  at  the  recreation  center  at 
the  lake  where  the  party  was  going  to  be.  Everyone 
chipped  in  ten  bucks  a  couple  for  the  meat  and  beer 
and  then  brought  the  rest  of  the  food  covered  dish  style 
to  round  out  the  meal.  People  usually  played  ball  and 
ate  and  drank  until  half  the  crowd  would  be  napping  in 
the  sun  and  then  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  picking  at 
the  bones  and  watching  children  and  playing  cards.  It 
was  usually  a  relaxing  day;  strictly  an  old  college  crowd 
with  just  enough  stories  to  tell  on  one  another  to  make 
it  fun  one  day  a  year. 

I  got  out  the  coffee  beans  and  put  them  in  the 
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blender,  counting  on  the  racket  to  get  through  to 
Charlie  and  halfway  wake  him  up.  After  I  filled  up  the 
percolator  and  it  began  to  smell  like  morning.  I  step- 
ped down  to  the  hallway  and  called  out,  "Coffee's  on, 
time  to  get  up."  I  used  to  wait  until  it  was  ready  and 
then  carry  a  tray  into  the  bedroom  and  sit  with  Charlie 
while  he  woke  up,  but  the  last  couple  of  months  I'd 
stopped.  On  lazy  weekend  mornings  Charlie  would 
pull  me  back  under  the  covers,  and  even  though  six 
years  of  marriage  had  made  him  clever  and  I  usually 
had  a  good  time  once  I  got  there,  lately  I  had  been 
avoiding  that.  If  I  just  kept  calling  him  he'd  eventually 
stumble  into  the  kitchen  and  I'd  have  the  eggs  in  the 
pan  as  a  reason  to  stay  up  and  start  the  day. 

I  walked  past  the  refrigerator  to  the  hall  and  stuck 
my  head  around  the  door.  "Charlie,  you  awake  yet?"  I 
waited  a  moment  but  didn't  get  a  reply.  "Breakfast  is 
on,  time  to  get  up  and  start  moving,"  I  added  and 
listened  for  the  covers'  rustling  before  I  went  back  to 
the  stove.  The  rice  steamer  was  sending  out  a  fog  of 
steam  and  I  cut  the  burner  down  to  low.  I  grew  up 
making  rice  in  a  regular  pot,  a  cup  of  rice  to  a  cup  of 
water.  That's  how  our  cook  had  done  it,  using  a  teacup 
or  a  coffee  cup  depending  on  how  many  people  were 
expected.  Now  I  had  a  rice  steamer  that  Charlie's 
mother  had  gotten  for  me  with  stamps.  She'd  been 
giving  us  a  lot  of  things  lately  which  she'd  never  done 
when  we  were  first  married  and  living  away  in  run- 
down apartments.  I  think  she  thought  my  taste  could 
be  trusted  with  make-do  kitsch  but  now  my  ideas 
might  be  a  drawback  to  her  son's  career.  Usually  she 
confined  her  input  to  clothes  and  curtains.  God  knows 
why  she  thought  I  needed  a  rice  steamer.  Maybe  it  was 
an  attempt  to  make  me  seem  more  scientific  than  a 
cracked  tea  cup. 

Sometimes  I  wasn't  sure  if  I  wouldn't  rather  be  living 
away  still,  even  if  it  meant  having  cars  that  dripped  oil 
in  the  driveway  and  warming  them  up  at  sunrise  to  be 
at  work  on  time.  Part  of  my  Saturday  morning  reluc- 
tance was  that  it  was  no  longer  a  treat  to  go  back  to 
bed.  If  I  got  bored  in  the  morning,  I  could  always  go 
back  and  lie  down  for  a  couple  of  hours.  After  being 
surprised  by  my  grandmother  one  day  and  seeing  her 
disapproving  looks  at  my  rumpled  hair  I  tried  to  think 
of  ways  to  keep  myself  busy.  I'd  never  been  much  of  a 
housekeeper  and  decided  to  change  my  ways  now  that 
I  was  home  all  day.  The  wedding  present  silver  com- 
potes and  trays,  were  still  packed  in  the  boxes  they 
came  in,  and  I  spent  a  week  sorting  out  the  ones  from 
my  in-town  family.  I  polished  them  for  hours,  using  a 
toothbrush  on  the  elaborately  molded  pieces,  and  ar- 
ranged them  on  the  sideboard  where  Aunt  Sarah  and 
Cousin  Elizabeth  could  see  them.  But  as  I  delved 
deeper  into  the  attic  collection  my  mind  began  to 
wander,  and  I  would  find  the  blackened  toothbrushes 
sitting  beside  the  piano  or  waiting  for  me  on  the  linen 
closet  shelf  where  I'd  detoured  to  count  the  napkins. 


Charlie  had  noticed  how  bored  I  was  and  talked  me 
into  volunteering  at  the  museum,  thinking  they'd  be 
delighted  to  have  an  experienced  person  for  free.  But  I 
could  tell  those  girls  down  there  eight  hours  every  day 
resented  some  dabbling  housewife's  sashaying  in  and 
out.  "Liz,"  they'd  ask  me,  "will  you  be  here  on  Friday? 
Margaret  and  I  want  to  go  to  the  Picricorn  House  for 
lunch  and  wondered  if  you'd  mind  answering  the 
phone."  I  tried  wearing  an  old  pair  of  stockings  that 
had  a  nailpolish  arrested  run  to  take  away  the  distinc- 
tions. But  they  weren't  fooled.  Even  though  they  were 
happy  being  career  girls  there  was  still  a  feeling  of 
pique  towards  someone  who  didn't  have  to  be  there, 
who  came  in  to  do  a  good  deed  and  be  entertained  at 
the  same  time. 

I  could  have  looked  for  a  regular  job  but  I  wanted  to 
play  house  for  a  while.  It  was  just  a  lot  less  fun  than  I 
thought  it  would  be.  It  seemed  like  a  good  time  to  start 
having  children  and  picking  out  a  Sunday  school,  and 
I  felt  like  I  needed  a  year  off  so  I  could  quit  smoking  and 
get  myself  in  shape. 

The  second  keg  of  beer  was  already  tapped  when  we 
got  out  to  the  lake  and  everyone  was  well  into  the 
reunion  spirit.  Charlie  headed  off  to  see  about  ice  tor 
drinks  while  I  walked  over  to  the  picnic  tables.  I 
stopped  on  the  way  for  hugs  and  kisses  from  old  friends 
and  had  to  juggle  the  bowl  of  slaw  to  keep  from  turning 
it  over.  Anne  Bartram  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables 
shucking  corn,  and  I  walked  over  to  her. 

"Hello,  Anne,"  I  said  and  reached  out  to  give  her  a 
kiss.  "What  have  you  been  up  to?"  It  had  been  months 
since  I'd  seen  her. 

"Oh,  same  old  stuff,"  she  said.  "Did  you  know  Rick 
and  I  had  moved  out  to  the  country  in  December?  We 
thought  we'd  had  such  luck  renting  this  great  old  place 
for  next  to  nothing.  Then  we  found  out  it  wasn't 
insulated."  She  laughed  and  said,  "It  reminded  me  of 
the  letters  you  wrote  about  being  so  cold  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  your  toes  turned  yellow." 

Anne  was  living  with  one  of  Charlie's  old  room- 
mates and  we'd  spent  a  lot  of  time  together  when  we 
were  all  in  school.  Anne  and  I  would  get  up  on  the 
mornings  after  we'd  given  our  mothers  a  line  about 
staving  with  a  friend  and  fix  waffles  for  Charlie  and 
Rick.  An  apartment  with  two  couples  in  it  didn't  leave 
much  room  for  privacy,  and  I  could  remember  lying  in 
bed  listening  to  Anne  giggling  in  Rick's  room  and  then 
being  embarrassed  to  see  them  the  next  day.  Once  I 
woke  up  to  hear  them  play  a  James  Taylor  lullaby  on 
the  stereo  and  the  intrusive  feeling  of  overhearing  that 
tenderness  made  me  turn  and  press  my  face  into  Chat- 
lie's  back  so  I  could  go  back  to  sleep  reassured  by  the 
aura  of  smells  that  came  from  his  tee  shirr. 

Rick  occasionally  brought  home  someone  other 
than  Anne  in  those  days  and  I  had  adopted  an  attitude 
towards  him  like  a  maiden  aunt  will  take  towards  an 
unshaven  nephew.  Anne  wasn't  the  kind  of  girl  I 
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would  be  best  friends  with;  she  was  happy  teaching  the 
multiplication  tables  to  third  graders,  but  I  felt  like  I 
should  support  her  on  principle.  Rick  and  I  had  be- 
come friends  in  spite  of  my  faint  disapproval,  which 
actually  gave  us  grounds  for  a  bantering  teasing,  but 
there  was  still  a  mild  tension  that  I  sometimes  noticed 
between  us. 

Charlie  and  Rick  came  walking  towards  us  over  the 
bank  that  sloped  down  to  the  lake,  each  of  them  with  a 
glass  in  one  hand  and  a  cooler  in  the  other.  I  leaned 
across  the  table  top  I  was  sitting  on  and  gave  Rick  a  kiss 
and  then  swept  the  corn  husks  into  a  bag  so  they  could 
put  everything  down. 

"What's  this?"  Charlie  said.  "Haven't  y'all  found 
someone  to  give  you  a  drink  yet?"  He  looked  at  Rick 
and  added,  "You  can't  trust  these  girls  to  have  a  good 
time  by  themselves." 

Rick  took  the  top  off  the  ice  chest  he'd  brought  and 
pulled  out  a  bottle  and  fixed  vodka  and  tonics  for 
Anne  and  me.  We  all  sat  under  the  picnic  shelter  and 
talked  while  we  waited  for  the  pigs  to  be  sliced.  Then 
we  fixed  our  plates  and  went  out  to  sit  on  the  grass 
where  everyone  was  eating. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  picking  at  the  remains  of 
lunch  and  playing  volleyball.  When  I  got  tired  of 
playing  I  took  some  rolls  that  were  left  on  the  table  and 
walked  down  to  the  lake  with  Charlie  to  feed  the  fish. 
We  walked  out  on  the  dock  and  sat  with  our  legs 
hanging  over  the  edge. 

"Did  you  ever  let  the  fish  nibble  your  feet  when  you 
were  little?"  I  asked  Charlie. 

"I  certainly  did  not,"  he  said.  "Who  wants  fish 
eating  his  feet?" 

I  punched  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
"Oh,  you're  no  fun.  It  feels  good,  kind  of  like  being 
tickled. "  I  took  off  my  shoes  and  pulled  off  my  socks  so 
I  could  dangle  my  toes  in  the  water.  "Momma  used  to 
paint  our  toenails  red  to  attract  the  minnows.  We'd 
have  dozens  of  them  nipping  at  our  toes. "  A  fish  a  little 
larger  than  a  minnow  came  towards  me  and  I  wiggled 
my  foot  to  scare  him  off.  "I  remember  once  when 
Daddy  took  us  to  the  club,  and  when  he  took  off 
Sonny's  tennis  shoes,  Sonny  was  only  about  three 
then,  his  toenails  were  still  red.  Whoo!  He  piled  all  of 
us  back  into  the  car  and  drove  to  Mr.  Hardin's 
drugstore  for  some  cotton  and  a  bottle  of  remover 
before  we  got  to  go  swimming." 

We  crumbled  up  one  of  the  rolls  and  threw  it  in  the 
water.  The  fish  came  scooting  out  from  under  the  dock 
to  grab  a  piece  and  then  darted  back  into  the  shadows 
to  eat  it.  I  lay  down  to  look  under  the  edge  and  Charlie 
rubbed  my  back  as  I  trailed  my  fingers  in  the  water. 

"Umm,  thatfeels  wonderful,"  I  said.  "Don'tstop."  I 
put  my  head  down  on  the  dock  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  rolled  over  towards  the  sun.  "This  has  been  the 
nicest  day,"  I  said  and  looked  up  at  Charlie  and  put  my 
hand  on  the  back  of  his  neck  for  a  moment.  "I'm  glad 


we  came." 

"Yes,  it  has  been  fun."  He  gave  me  a  big  smile  and 
said,  "What  a  relief  to  be  at  a  party  where  half  the 
people  aren't  doctors."  He  picked  up  another  roll  and 
tore  it  into  pieces.  "Promise  me  you'll  hit  me  in  the 
head  with  my  knee  hammer  if  I  ever  get  as  pompous  as 
some  of  those  old  guys." 

"Only  if  you  promise  not  to  let  me  turn  into  a  cat 
like  most  of  their  wives  are,"  I  answered.  "Two  of  them 
asked  me  at  the  Gibson's  party  if  you  were  going  to  buy 
me  a  diamond  to  go  with  my  wedding  band  now  that 
you're  practicing." 

Charlie  laughed  and  broke  the  last  bun  in  half  and 
handed  part  to  me.  "I'm  getting  hungry,"  he  said. 
"How  about  you?"  He  took  a  bite  of  the  roll  and  then 
said,  "Well,  now  you  can  tell  them  that  we're  having 
to  eat  fish  food  we're  still  so  broke.  He  looked  at  the 
roll  skeptically  and  threw  it  in  the  lake.  "Ugh,  that's 
awful.  Let's  go  scrounge  up  a  sandwich."  He  stood  up 
and  stretched  and  then  reached  a  hand  down  to  pull 
me  up.  "I  think  some  of  us  are  going  to  play  poker  for  a 
while  if  that  suits  you." 

"As  long  as  the  cigarettes  and  beer  hold  out,"  I  said 
and  balanced  myself  on  Charlie's  shoulder  while  I  put 
my  shoes  and  socks  back  on  before  walking  up  the  hill. 

We  joined  the  remaining  partiers  back  at  the  picnic 
tables.  "Charlie,"  one  of  them  called  out.  "You  ready 
to  start  playing?"  About  half  the  crowd  had  petered 
out  from  the  long  afternoon  of  sun  and  drinking  and 
already  had  gone  back  to  town.  Charlie  joined  a  group 
sitting  at  one  of  the  tables  and  picked  up  his  hand.  I 
drink  beer  and  watched  the  sun  set  over  the  lake  and 
gossiped  with  the  other  girls  about  the  various  in- 
volvements and  predicaments  of  the  people  we  knew. 

The  sun  had  moved  below  the  horizon  and  only  a 
dark  purple  band  rested  between  the  earth  dam  at  the 
far  end  of  the  lake  and  the  night  sky  when  I  stood  up 
and  dropped  my  cigarette  on  the  concrete  slab.  "I'm 
going  to  the  bathroom,"  I  said.  "Anybody  want  to 
come?" 

"Uh,  uh.  Too  many  spiders,"  someone  said.  "I'll 
just  wait." 

I  walked  away  from  the  tables,  but  once  I  got  under- 
neath the  trees  the  light  was  so  dim  that  I  had  second 
thoughts  about  entering  the  unwired  bathhouse  and 
detoured  towards  the  woods.  At  first  I  had  to  walk  with 
my  hand  in  front  of  my  face  to  keep  away  the  tips  of  the 
pine  branches,  but  then  my  eyes  adjusted  to  the  dark- 
ness and  I  easily  made  my  way  away  from  the  card 
players.  When  I'd  gone  about  thirty  yards  I  stopped 
and  hoped  that  I  wasn't  in  a  poison  ivy  patch  as  I 
unbuckled  my  belt  and  squatted  down.  I  stood  back  up 
and  started  back  out  of  the  woods,  thinking  how  em- 
barrassed I'd  be  if  someone's  dog  insisted  on  sniffing  my 
shoes,  when  I  heard  Rick  call  out,  "Hey,  hold  it  a 
minute." 

"It's  Liz,"  I  said  and  stood  still  in  the  path  for  a 


second.  "Want  to  walk  back  with  me?"  I  asked. 

"Okay,  now,"  I  heard  him  say  and  then  a  rustling  as 
he  walked  towards  me  before  I  could  see  him.  "I  was 
going  down  to  walk  by  the  water  for  a  while,"  he  said. 
"Come  and  go  with  me." 

I  followed  behind  him  until  we  got  to  the  high  water 
line  of  the  lake  and  the  pines  and  sparkleberrys  ended. 
There  was  a  band  of  coarse  granite  rocks  put  down  to 
stop  the  washing  that  we  had  to  cross,  and  I  stopped  to 
light  a  cigarette. 

"Still  smoking?"  he  asked  me. 

"I'm  trying  to  stop,"  I  said,  "but  life  is  hard."  And 
then  I  added,  "I  really  need  to  stop,  I'm  getting  out  of 
breath.  Let's  sit  down  for  a  minute." 

We  climbed  up  to  a  part  of  the  woods  that  had  been 
undercut  by  the  water  and  projected  out  slightly  over 
the  lake.  I  leaned  back  against  a  tree  trunk  and  looked 
at  the  unbroken  view  of  the  lake  in  front  of  us.  The 
moon  had  risen  halfway  above  the  horizon  and  it  cast 
long  reflected  streamers  of  light  on  the  otherwise  un- 
interrupted surface  of  the  water. 

I  leaned  back  farther  and  looked  up  at  the  sky. 
"Look  at  those  stars, "  I  said.  "I  never  saw  a  sky  like  that 
in  Pennsylvania."  I  sighed  and  added,  "1  don't  think 
you  could  find  a  more  beautiful  place  if  you  tried." 

"You  sound  like  a  real  home  grown  girl." 

"Urn,  huh.  I'm  probably  the  only  person  who  can 
get  sentimental  looking  at  a  Loblolly  pine  tree."  We 
were  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  Rick  spoke  again 
to  ask  me  for  a  cigarette. 

"Don't  tell  Anne,"  he  said. 

I  pulled  out  the  pack  I  had  in  my  pocket  and  worked 
my  finger  into  the  corner  of  it.  "This  is  the  last  one,"  I 
said.  "I'll  share  it  with  you  if  that's  okay.  It's  hard  to  sit 
looking  at  the  stars  without  smoking,  isn't  it.  Almost 
like  popcorn  at  a  movie."  I  tried  to  strike  a  match  but 
the  wind  blew  it  out.  "Hell,  I  can't  manage  all  this,"  I 
said.  "You  try."  I  handed  the  book  to  him.  He  struck  a 
match  and  cupped  it  in  his  hands  while  he  lit  the 
cigarette  and  took  a  drag  before  passing  it  to  me. 

Another  period  of  silence  went  by  and  then  he  said, 
"So  they  don't  have  skies  like  this  up  north?  Is  it  worth 
coming  home  just  to  see  the  Big  Dipper  or  do  you  miss 
it?" 

"No,  I'm  glad  to  be  back,"  I  said.  "It's  just  the 
changes  that  make  it  hard.  Oh,  you  know,"  I  said  and 
felt  in  the  pine  straw  for  a  rock  and  pitched  it  in  the 
water.  "It's  just  that  it  all  seems  so  serious  now."  I 
threw  a  second  piece  of  gravel  after  the  first  one  and 
then  added,  "I  feel  like  I'm  finally  in  real  life  now.  You 
make  a  decision  but  it's  not  like  where  will  you  get  a 
waitressing  job  for  the  summer.  You're  pretty  much 
stuck  with  them."  1  shook  my  head  and  said,  "Buying  a 
house,  having  children.  Christ,  even  what  kind  of  dog 


you're  going  to  get  seems  monumental." 

Rick  put  his  arm  around  my  shoulder  and  hugged 
me.  "Well,  if  it's  the  dog  you're  worrying  about  I'll  pick 
up  a  mutt  from  the  pound  and  turn  him  loose  in  your 
yard.  That'll  take  care  of  that  one."  He  patted  my  arm 
and  added,  "The  rest  will  come  the  same  way." 

I  sighed  in  what  I  hoped  sounded  like  agreement  and 
then  sat  up  as  a  teal  called  from  across  the  cove.  "It 
hardly  seems  to  matter  when  you're  in  a  place  like 
this."  I  looked  back  at  the  sky  and  said,  "I've  never 
figured  out  which  one  is  the  North  Star.  I  used  to  think 
it  was  directly  overhead,  but  then  how  could  you 
navigate  by  it?"  I  leaned  back  against  Rick's  arm  to 
look  straight  above  me  and  when  I  did  he  turned  my 
shoulders  towards  him  and  started  to  kiss  me.  I  opened 
my  lips  to  him  after  a  moment  and  was  aware  only  of 
everything  else  leaving  my  mind  except  the  sensation 
of  his  mouth  on  mine.  He  took  off  his  jacket  and  put  it 
behind  me  as  he  pressed  me  backwards  onto  the  pine 
straw.  And  when  he  began  to  unzip  my  pants  I  didn't 
stop  him. 

The  teal  was  still  calling  when  I  unwrapped  Rick's 
arms  from  around  me  and  stood  up  and  shook  out  my 
clothes.  Rick  took  my  hand  as  we  walked  over  the 
chunks  of  gravel  and  back  towards  the  party.  As  we 
crossed  over  into  the  woods  he  turned  and  looked  at 
the  lake  and  said,  "We  never  did  figure  out  which  was 
the  North  Star,"  and  when  I  didn't  answer  he  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  stopped  me  and  asked,  "Are 
you  all  right,  Liz?" 

I  looked  at  him  full  face  for  a  moment  and  then  away 
towards  the  water  before  1  answered.  "I'm  fine,"  I  said 
and  then  lifted  my  shoulder  before  I  looked  back  at 
him.  "I'm  just  surprised  at  how  easy  it  was,"  I  added 
and  began  moving  again  through  the  trees. 

There  was  a  Coleman  lantern  burning  on  the  table 
where  the  card  game  was  going  and  I  stopped  to  get  a 
beer  from  an  open  cooler  before  I  walked  over  to 
Charlie.  I  leaned  over  his  shoulder  and  reached  for  his 
cigarette  package  in  his  shirt  pocket.  "Hey,"  he  said 
and  caught  my  hand  and  kissed  it  lightly.  "Where've 
you  been?  I  needed  some  luck." 

I  lit  the  cigarette  and  sat  beside  him  on  the  bench. 
Someone  was  shuffling  the  cards  and  pushed  the  deck 
to  Charlie  to  cut.  "Rick  and  I  took  a  walk  around  the 
lake,"  I  said.  "You  should  be  glad,"  I  added  as  I 
watched  the  cards  being  dealt.  "1  probably  would  have 
gotten  bored  by  now  watching  y'all  and  made  you  take 
me  home." 

"Oh,  we'll  stop  in  a  little  while,"  he  said  and  picked 
up  his  cards  and  fanned  them  in  his  hand.  "Sit  here  by 
me  for  a  while  and  help  me  win  some  money  back. "  He 
turned  to  me  and  smiled  as  he  rubbed  my  knee  before 
he  chose  a  card  and  put  it  on  the  table. 
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THIRD  PLACE  POETRY 


Eights  seconds  in  low  rent  housing 


by 

Tim  Belshaui 


Reed  shades  diffuse 
intruding  winter  air. 
A  coldness  amplifying 
the  brilliance  of  stars. 

Windows, 

separate  panes. 

Each  revealing 

ambient  cloud  formations 

and  the  compassed  light  of  a  halo. 

Beneath  outdoor  incandescence 

dog  nostrils  flare. 

An  oppossum  clumsily  steals 

the  last  star-shaped  pieces  of  pet  food. 

Eccentric  rhythms 

of  the  refrigerator. 

Whispers  of  diluted  conversations 

from  acknowledged  neighbors. 

Distant  trains. 

Cracked  plaster  streaks. 

A  cobweb, 

thick  with  dust, 

wavers  fluidly  in  still  air. 

Its  shadow  casts  the  superior  impression. 

Rubber  gloves 

holding  each  other  in  kitchen  darkness. 
The  insecure  gesture 
of  curious, 
malevolent  smiles. 


The 


hos 


Pawley's  Island 


The  day  dawned  bright  and  beauti- 
ful; the  sun  shone  her  promise  to  re- 
main around  to  bless  the  world  in  her 
golden  richness.  The  seagulls  playfully 
sailed  across  the  tranquil  clear  blue  sky, 
occasionally  dipping  down  into  the  salt 
marshes  to  surprise  a  fish  they  had 
spotted  from  above.  The  sea  brush 
waved  back  and  forth,  almost  like  a 
beckoning  hand  in  the  gentle  wind. 

Old  negro  men  dressed  in  worn  and 
faded  overalls  stood  on  the  bridge  of  the 
causeway,  chewing  Red  Man  tobacco 
and  fishing  in  the  water  of  the  salt 
marsh  below.  They  stood  completely 
motionless,  almost  as  if  time  had  for- 
gotten to  include  these  relics  of  yes- 
teryear in  our  world.  They  moved  only 
to  spit  the  tobacco  juice  into  the  water 


by  Mandy  Ferguson 


and  reel  in  a  catch.  Could  this  be  the 
secret  to  their  lucrative  catch? 

Middle-aged  men  and  women,  at- 
tired in  bermuda  shorts  and  wide-brim 
straw  hats  walked  along  the  shallow- 
water,  throwing  a  net  to  the  floor  of  the 
salt  marsh  and  bringing  up  handfuls  of 
shrimp.  Children  walked  along  the  wet 
sand  digging  for  crabs.  Sun-bronzed 
boys  humming  Beach  Boys'  songs,  pad- 
dled into  the  waves  with  their  surf 
boards,  determined  to  fulfill  the  macho 
image  of  surfers.  All  of  this  and  much 
more  is  a  way  of  life  for  those  who  live 
on  Pawley's  Island,  South  Carolina. 

It  is  a  simpler  way  of  life  than  most  of 
us  have  encountered.  The  people  are 
colorful  and  friendly,  and  they  seem  to 
be  happy  with  the  life  they  live  on  the 


island.  They  are  a  spirited  breed  of 
people  with  a  flavorful  heritage. 

The  real  spirit  of  the  island,  however 
is  the  "Gray  Man,"  the  ghost  of  the 
island.  The  ghost  is  a  good  man.  He 
warns  the  islanders  of  impending 
danger,  such  as  storms.  Those  who 
heed  his  warnings  are  spared;  their 
houses  remain  intact. 

I  talked  with  many  of  the  people 
from  the  island  to  try  to  track  down  the 
Gray  Man.  Although  I  was  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  the  Gray  Man 
personally,  I  have  a  sense  of  affection 
just  as  the  other  islanders  hold  for  him. 

My  first  stop  on  the  island  was  the 
Pelican  Inn,  where  1  met  a  girl  who 
seemed  to  be  wary  of  my  presence.  She 
would  not  tell  me  much,  but  she  was 
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kind  enough  to  give  me  the  name  of  a 
lady  who  proved  to  be  a  delight  to  talk 
to.  As  I  traveled  across  the  south 
causeway  to  Mary  Vernon's  house, 
many  questions  were  forming  in  my 
head.  Would  she  talk  to  me?  Had  she 
ever  seen  the  Gray  Man?  Had  she 
ever  .  .  .  ?  By  this  time  I  had  pulled 
into  the  driveway  of  her  white  frame 
house.  I  strolled  up  the  walkway  where 
the  bricks  imbedded  into  the  cement 
spelled  "Mary"  at  the  front  door.  A 
young  girl  with  a  cheerful  face  opened 
the  screen  door  and  called  for  her 
mother.  Mary  Vernon  appeared  from 
the  kitchen  where  she  had  been  lis- 
tening to  the  radio  broadcast  of  the 
Clemson-Duke  game.  She  is  in  her  fif- 
ties, and  has  gray  hair  and  steel  gray- 
blue  eyes.  I  was  afraid  that  she  might  be 
upset  that  I  interrupted  her  listening  to 
the  game;  however,  when  she  disco- 
vered that  I  go  to  Clemson,  it  seemed 
to  lessen  the  severity  of  my  intrusion. 
Mary  explained  that  she  was  an  avid 
fan  of  Clemson;  her  grandfathers  had 
attended  Clemson  and  her  father  had 
graduated  with  a  degree  in  Engineer- 
ing. In  fact,  he  was  the  first  to  install 
electric  lights  on  the  island. 

When  I  asked  Mary  about  the  Gray 
Man,  she  told  me  the  story  of  her  aunts, 
Isabelle  and  "Bert"  Lachicotte,  who 
had  weathered  the  storm  of  1893  in 
which  the  settlement  of  Magnolia 
Beach  near  Pawley's  Island  was  de- 
stroyed. Many  people  believe  that  this 
was  the  first  time  the  Gray  Man  ap- 
peared. 

Isabelle  and  Bert  were  staying  in  the 
house  of  their  uncle,  Frank  Lachicotte 
(which  is  known  today  as  the  Tamarisk 
or  Boyle-Brading  House.)  Their 
brother,  Claude,  was  in  the  St.  Julian 
Lachicotte  house  (called  the  Tavern) 
next  to  them.  Mary  began  to  weave  her 
ghostly  legend. 

"The  barometer  had  started  going 
low  and  they  knew  something  was 


going  to  happen.  The  girls,  [Mary's  au- 
nts] ,  about  eleven  years  old  at  the  time, 
were  alone  in  the  house.  The  wind 
started  picking  up  and  blowing.  The 
water  in  the  creek  started  rising  over 
the  marsh.  Miss  Bert  heard  someone 
knocking  at  the  back  door.  She  went  to 
the  door  and  there  was  this  figure  of  a 
gray  man.  He  disappeared  when  she 
opened  the  door." 

The  occupants  of  both  Lachicotte 
Houses  thought  about  leaving,  but 
were  unable  to  do  so  at  that  time.  Mary 
continued  her  tale  of  the  Gray  Man  as  I 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  couch,  fascinated 
by  every  word. 

"Water  came  into  the  first  floor. 
They  took  all  of  the  animals  [horses, 
cows,  and  dogs]  into  the  second  story  of 
the  house.  Claude  volunteered  to  swim 
over  to  the  Frank  Lachicotte  House  to 
see  how  his  sisters  were.  He  did  this  by 
swinging  from  the  trees.  When  he 
made  it  over  there,  the  family  was  fine. 
There  was  no  damage  to  the  house,  but 
six  rows  of  sand  dunes  between  the 
house  and  ocean  were  washed  away." 
Many  people  will  say  that  Bert 
Lachicotte  was  the  first  person  to  see 
the  Gray  Man,  but,  according  to  Julian 
Bolick,  the  great  racontleer  who  spins 
spins  his  ghostly  tales  in  Georgetown 
Ghosts  and  The  Return  oj  the  Gray  Man, 
the  ghost  may  have  appeared  as  early  as 
1822. 

It  seems  that  a  beautiful  young  lady 
was  staying  with  her  family  on  Pawley's 
Island  when  she  received  word  from  her 
true  love  that  he  was  coming  to  the 
island  to  ask  her  father  for  her  hand  in 
marriage.  The  young  lady  was  very 
happy,  but  her  bliss  was  soon  shattered 
when  she  heard  that  her  true  love  had 
drowned  in  quicksand  near  Middleton 
Pond.  Later,  two  days  before  the  storm 
of  1822,  the  heart-broken  girl  was 
walking  along  the  beach.  She  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  clad  in  gray  in  the  haze 
before  her.  She  soon  recognized  it  as 


the  love  she  had  lost.  When  she 
reached  out  to  the  man,  he  disap- 
peared! 

She  told  her  family  about  the  inci- 
dent on  the  beach.  Her  father  passed  it 
off,  saying  that  his  daughter  was  having 
hallucinations  in  her  time  of  grief. 
That  night,  she  had  a  strange  dream. 
She  dreamed  that  she  was  in  a  boat, 
with  no  paddles  or  oars,  and  she  was 
drifting  out  to  sea.  On  the  shore,  her 
lover  was  beckoning  her  to  come  with 
him.  She  awakened  very  frightened, 
almost  in  hysteria.  Her  father  decided 
that  he  should  take  her  to  a  doctor  in 
Charleston  the  following  day.  As  they 
were  leaving,  the  skies  grew  dark  and 
menacing.  The  next  day  the  big  storm 
struck  the  island.  News  was  later  re- 
ceived that  almost  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  North  Inlet,  located  a  few  miles 
from  Pawley's  Island,  was  swept  out  to 
sea. 

Charlotte  Prevost,  who  owns  a  cot- 
tage at  Pawley's  and  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  the  island's  history  in  Paw- 
ley's, A  Living  Legend,  explained  that 
the  only  way  people  knew  about  the 
storms  was  by  the  impending  weather, 
reports  from  other  people,  and  by  the 
Gray  Man.  Mrs.  Prevost  related  her 
version  of  the  ghost. 

"The  Austin  sisters,  Charlotte  and 
Ann,  had  dreams  in  which  their  father 
came  back  and  said  to  get  off  the  island, 
that  there  was  danger.  The  first  time, 
the  federal  Yankee  soldiers  came.  The 
second  time  was  right  before  the  storm 
of  1893." 

Mrs.  Prevost  also  told  about  her 
friend  who  was  staying  on  the  south 
end  of  the  island.  The  woman  couldn't 
sleep,  so  she  went  to  the  porch.  As  she 
sat  there,  a  man  came  to  the  door. 
Thinking  that  it  was  her  husband,  she 
called  to  him,  but  the  man  did  not 
answer.  She  went  back  into  the  house 
and  found  her  husband  sleeping 
soundly.  The  next  day,  Hurricane 


Hazel  struck  with  all  her  fury. 

Many  people  were  warned  of  Hur- 
ricane Hazel's  coming  by  the  Gray 
Man.  Mary  Vernon  explained  that  the 
police  warned  people  to  get  off  the  is- 
land, but  many  people  weren't  reached 
in  time.  The  Gray  Man  knocked  on 
their  doors  and  those  houses  were 
spared  by  the  storm. 

The  Pelican  Inn  is  as  unusual  as  the 
island,  and  its  tale  is  probably  the  most 
flavorful  and  exciting,  and  surprisingly 
enough,  true. 

Plowden  Weston  built  the  Pelican 
Inn  and  called  it  the  Weston  House. 
We  used  slave  labor  to  construct  the 
bow-like  structure,  now  almost  two 
hundred  years  old,  standing  between 
the  salt  marsh  and  the  ocean.  A  picket 
fence  surrounds  the  two-story  building. 
In  the  back,  a  walkway,  completely 
arched  by  ancient  trees,  leads  to  the 
ocean.  From  the  ocean,  it  is  impossible 
to  see  the  historic  structure  because  of 
the  high  sand  dunes.  Some  people  be- 
lieve the  Plowden  Weston  is  the  ghost 
of  the  house;  however,  people  who 
have  lived  here  know  differently. 

After  tracking  down  Mrs.  (Weaver) 
Ortize,  a  colorful,  vibrant  lady,  I  was 
spellbound  by  her  charming  wit  and  the 
fascinating  tales  of  Pelican  Inn  and  the 
Gray  Man.  Fortunately,  her  son  Billy 
Weaver,  current  owner  of  the  Pelican 
Inn,  was  there  to  help  unravel  the 
mysterious  tale.  Mrs.  Ortize  has  seen 
many  ghosts  in  the  Pelican  Inn.  She 
honestly  believes  that  the  Gray  Man  is 
Mr.  Mazyck,  the  owner  of  the  inn  after 
Plowden  Weston  died. 

She  has  firm  proof  that  it  is  Mr. 
Mazyck  who  haunts  the  house.  She  has 
seen  him  countless  times.  When  re- 
lating her  description  of  the  Gray  Man 
to  Julian  Bolick,  he  became  very  ex- 
cited. On  his  next  trip  to  Pawley's  Is- 
land, he  brought  some  pictures  to  show 
Mrs.  Ortize.  It  was  the  Gray  Man  she 


had  seen  so  many  times!  At  this  time, 
Mrs.  Ortize  had  no  idea  that  these  pic- 
tures were  of  Mr.  Mazyck.  She  de- 
scribes him  as  "a  petite  man  with  a 
wide-brim  felt  hat." 

She  recalls  that  once  she  was  in  the 
house,  her  dachshund  kept  barking, 
and  she  became  slightly  perturbed  at  its 
persistance.  She  went  into  the  living 
room  to  scold  him.  There  was  a  gray 
man  leaning  against  the  radio.  She 
asked  in  an  irritated  manner,  "What 
the  hell  are  you  doing  here?"  Then  she 
explained,  "He's  standing  there  in  this 
wide-brim  felt  hat  and  he  cynically 
smiles  as  if  amused."  He  seemed  to  find 
it  amusing  that  she  was  the  one  asking 
him  that  question.  She  told  him  to  "go 
away"  and  he  vanished. 

Billy  Weaver,  who  is  now  a  police- 
man at  Pawley's  Island,  added  the  story 
of  his  bedroom  at  the  Inn.  "The  door 
would  open  and  there  would  be 
footsteps.  You  could  sense  someone 
there,  but  you  couldn't  see  them."  Mrs. 
Ortize  added  that  one  day  she  was  up  in 
the  room  hanging  curtains  when  this 
happened.  "I  turned  around  and  said,  'I 
don't  know  who  you  are,  but  if  you're 
going  to  stay  here,  you  either  help  me 
with  these  curtains  or  get  out!'  He 
turned  and  walked  off." 

The  original  dining  room  was  turned 
into  a  bedroom.  She  slept  there  for  a 
while  but  moved  out  when  she  was  re- 
peatedly awakened  by  voices  and  dishes 
rattling.  "I  would  wake  up  and  hear 
people  talking  and  eating  and  having  a 
good  time."  Later,  her  daughter  moved 
into  the  room,  but  she  too  was 
awakened  by  all  of  the  noise. 

The  Gray  Man  is  not  the  only  ap- 
parition in  the  Pelican  Inn.  Mrs. 
Mazyck  also  appears  from  time  to  time. 
"She  is  a  busy  woman.  She  didn't  like 
the  way  some  of  the  things  were  done. 
She  would  fold  her  arms  and  get  a  criti- 
cal look  on  her  face  as  if  saying,  'You 
better  do  that  right  or  else.'  She  wore  a 


gray  and  white  checkered  dress  with  a 
high  neck.  In  the  back  she  had  a  little 
fishtail  that  would  swish  when  she 
walked."  One  time  Mrs.  Ortize  was  in 
the  kitchen  with  her  maid  making 
bread.  She  was  explaining  to  the  maid 
how  she  wanted  it  done.  "I  looked  over 
and  there  Mrs.  Mazyck  was.  It  startled 
me  at  first.  I  wasn't  afraid,  but  I  knew 
that  if  the  maid  turned  around  and  saw 
her,  she  would  jump  right  out  of  the 
window.  I  kept  saying,  'Go  away — go 
away.'  Just  then  the  maid  turned 
around,  and  she  vanished." 

The  most  widely  known  tale  of  the 
Pelican  Inn  occurred  during  Hurricane 
Hazel.  Mrs.  Ortize,  her  husband,  their 
son,  and  some  other  people  were  there 
when  the  storm  hit.  "The  radio  said  the 
storm  had  passed.  Water  was  coming 
above  the  south  causeway.  We  couldn't 
hear  the  police  warnings,"  explained 
Mrs.  Ortize.  Billy  explained  that  Frank 
Marlow  and  Lester  Spears,  who  were 
also  at  Pelican  Inn  that  fateful  day, 
looked  out  and  saw  the  Gray  Man  on 
the  sand  dune. 

Mrs.  Ortize  prepared  to  leave  the 
island.  She  closed  the  shutters  and 
turned  the  electricity  off.  Her  husband 
and  Billy  were  not  able  to  leave  the 
house  by  this  time  because  of  the  sev- 
erity of  Hazel.  Some  people  swear  that 
they  saw  a  light  in  the  pantry  used  by 
the  guests,  and  a  man  standing  in  the 
top  window.  "This  can't  be  so,"  said 
Mrs.  Ortize,  "because  I  turned  off  all  of 
the  lights  myself." 

Who  was  the  man  that  so  many  resi- 
dents of  Pawley's  Island  saw  in  the 
storm  of  1953?  There  are  so  many  be- 
liefs that  one  cannot  accurately  say. 
Who  is  the  Gray  Man?  Is  he  Mr. 
Mazyck?  or  could  it  be  George  Pawley, 
the  original  owner  of  the  island?  Could 
his  love  for  the  island  be  so  great  that 
his  grave  cannot  hold  him? 

The  enigma  remains  unsolved.  ■ 


Mandy  Ferguson,  who  also  writes  occasionally  for  The  Tiger,  is  a  freshman  from  Honea  Path. 
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American  painter  Andrew  Wyeth  is  seri- 
ous about  art.  In  his  paintings,  he  takes  the 
viewer  to  Maine  or  Virginia,  and  points  out 
those  special  things  taken  from  his  world  — 
such  as  the  starkness  of  a  farm  in  winter,  the 
texture  of  a  darkened  room  and  old  furni- 
ture, or  the  strength  and  color  of  a  woman's 
face.  He  identifies,  isolates,  and  brings  alive 
those  visual  moods  and  relationships  that 
most  people  miss  in  the  day-to-day  rush.  The 
viewer  of  a  Wyeth  painting  is  taken  out  of 
the  world  of  the  known;  out  of  reality. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Andrew  Wyeth  col- 
lection by  the  Greenville  Museum  of  Art  has 
brought  national  attention  to  South 
Carolina.  There  is  a  new  awareness  in  the 
Piedmont:  galleries  are  opening  up  in  nearly 
every  small  city.  Clemson  University,  for- 
merly known  as  a  "cow  college",  is  a  part  of 
this  new  movement,  and  is  producing  its 


own  breed  of  individuals  who  are  serious 
about  art,  including  photography.  Included 
in  this  special  issue  of  the  Chronicle  are  the 
work  of  students,  some  of  whom  began  to 
pursue  art  seriously  while  in  college,  and 
some  of  whom  plan  to  make  art  their  career. 

Some  of  the  works  presented  in  this  issue 
will  represent  things  familiar  to  one's  daily 
visual  experiences  —  for  example,  a  person 
or  an  automobile.  Others  will  take  the 
viewer  into  the  realm  of  the  unreal,  explor- 
ing shapes,  textures  or  colors  that  one  rarely 
glimpses.  All  of  the  work  presented  is  indi- 
cative of  some  of  the  finest  visual  art  that 
Clemson  has  to  offer. 

In  addition  to  extra  pages  of  color,  this 
issue  contains  a  poster  which  can  be  re- 
moved. 

John  Madera 
Editor-in-Chief 
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SOtZ.  ABOUT  FABRIC'S 

1^   Where  did  jeav\  ms+e^ial  or'igjvnate,  ? 
z)  What  city  gaue'ite  name  to  <denlw  ? 

WhemuJ36  dama-sk  cloth  -first  ^ade  ? 
4)   What  ooool  -fabric.  L6  named  after  a  Kust>ian  city  ? 
5}  klame  tioo  cities  ir\  Xr\d J  and  their  -fabrics , 
6)   What  dye  b  reamed  after  an  ancient  city  ? 
7t)  What  ujooI  ioea\)e  is  named  -£>r  an  £r^j|feh  city? 
(Ani>werf>  on  nexrf  pag^ 

TW£  W0EUD;6  B66T 

PIZZA 

spaghetti 
Five.  peksous  who  dokj't  exi<rr 

^OCTH  -  A  professional  cheese 

^ua1ter,(SoH-h enjoys  robber  cement",  f-s  -Sin- 
gle ,  hopes  to  become  real  iVi  the  voear  fj+ore . 

KllOC  BAUYAM  -  Mid&  nonett^ence  is  -so 
complete  that       not  eoen  auodfl*  of  hf/nself  Me 
,  h^6  absolutely  no  attrvbutes*  ojhsrfever, 
BOC^lZlMO  -  E>udc  <bay6  he  is  a  reincar- 
nation  of  Tibenot)  rAaviinnus^a  Roman  Centurion 
oohoddnt  eKb1"either,frorn  2Z5,C  ta  A,D, 
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MOlKA  L£T Cr\  -  rVira'f>  family  says  sVv^ 
raally  ejcBfe^b^+ou+^kier^  only  g,et  a  sens- 
ation alcin  to  a  s<5ft-tx>il&J  <sgg>  ma^^e 
u>hen  fine's  around , 

BUST)  RtKTZO  -  Bord  ork^u>35,  bot,as 

teteikrf  ,"X<i'\A^  uoatevpor&d&Y*  'cause- 
X  uoa&rs'f,  arscl  hauen't  be<sn  since ,  bot  fvpe 
+o  be-sg^'m  -soon"  Bund  has  our  sy™p3tK»es  , 


i)  £qenoa  ,ITaly ,  ojlrwe  i  t  uxsS  C3 1  led  'cE^eros  -foshan ! 

z)  M imes  t  France, .  Dsrum  u>as  knoion  as  'tx^rg^ Mimes ! 

5)  Damascus  -  a  real  g/rnnoe  cjuesKon  - 

4)  Astrakten,Who<^r  heard  of Astrakhan? 

5)  Hadras, madras  /  Calicu+ ,  calico  , 

6)  Tyrian  dye ,  from  -Hie  Phoenician  city  of  Tyre , 

7)  Warhead ,  toher e  oersted  ooool  origina+ed - 

Mone  -There's  rv\ore  to  I'rfe  than  polyester ^a^e up  / 
1    -  Every  bod  y  g^fe  Damascus , 
E    —  h4o"f  bad ,  tre3+  yourseK7  +o  Sorv\e  Wool » te<g> 
3  —  <^cod  / 1  um  1 1  iron  a  shirt  toryao  -for Free. 
4+  -  "too  Kaoe  ehearhsd '  Yoo  should  be  ashamed/ 


IKPORTAMT  CqEAPHS  YOO  SHOULD  KMcv/ 

1O0T  ✓  1&\ 


So. 


i^oo    i960  2oooYeaff> 


IO  20  \)  40  Bt 


100 


4 


60 


2trT 


Rat- 


io 


3  FIVE  feAJ^S:  6£UT£UC£  FRA^MeWT6^ 

....  \ovcic\eAt )  pourvi\r>Q  icy  

....  coi+hiA  the  mora-f>f>  u)aiWL 
.  . . .gla^ /  Boftx^ mu-sKy, ... 

-big,bg^pcon, really  a  

— jprev/ioo^ly  ,+huhobfadc£>  per<sh<fd;  borne. 

WORD'S  OV 

E>Ll  r^P  -  Av<6V>\p6  corvee  i^+u>o  -£>rK\f> :  rigid  body  (hk£ 
the  Mirtdenbi^, a  dirigible)  and  nonrig^d  ( like  +be  (ryxdyear 
bUmp) .  TKey  u>ere  cla-56ed  ac^rd'iA^ly  :  Cla^-s  A  (n^uJ ) ;ar*dl 
Cla5sB(Ump).'5<9c;rvia^5imil34-ion  produced  blimp . 

H£ARS£-The  FVervdrv ux>r<d 'hsrt^'  weane  rake,Thi£> 
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u>ord  u>a6  f  gura+iuely  applied  fo  an  \ror\  -fra^e  u)K«cK  held 

cattaete  w  dwnch  and  on  the  burial  vuagpn .  In  time/the 
'  herce-'  ua<5  not  only  +he  ral^itefrawe,  bc^  ak>o  the  vehicle 

uKicK  carried  'it. 
BR  ITAIM-Two  choice*  :  One  (tWYtta,  word  BfifelO  coa^ 

osed  by  very  ancient  Ba^uef>;<3nd]6  undfisi pherab  W . Th 

f§reone>  Almanac  endo^nsee  -the  wore  cdrvclu^iue  po^eib'i  ( 'fty 
+hat  1 t  cornes  {rovn  the  Celtic  uxwd  ( brith'  meaning  painty 
The  Romans  then  called  the  land  Britain , because  the  nstwe 

uoarrior£>  painted  therwselv^  uMVibluedye^to  be  more 

^ear^vNe-lodang^  in  loa+tle. 

PO\$\4NAT  QUOTES  TST^EAT  PERSON^ 

CHURCHILL-  -  A  tDOsncof  u/ild  confusion  <xxx>nrad,  " 

Mo  eveni  of  thi6  lo'ndt  occurred     +he  thwe 
in  o^ue-btion" 

ooe  dftdnt  daze  brasrthe  too 

loudly. " 

jAttes  FaMinoee  cooae^- "  firrhap^l  ^iltryvh'' 

CALVlM  COOUXX\E.-* 

<&PfPe£YcMM)CEg- *  We.  -felstb  4hro^+he  herbs  - 
-Sporrv  the  pnkke  " 

^60K,£  -  "Thus,  all  tboundb  funny  oohen  uriTfen  docon. " 

JOHM  LOCXB  -  "  rhe^e  lash  uoord^b  ey-pre^t?  a  deeper 
^>en-5e  oF  +he  mystery, " 


l  went  to  the  zoo  to  see  the  animals.  I 
went  to  a  bunch  of  zoos  so  I  would  have 
some  sort  of  idea  how  wild  animals  are 
treated.  After  graduating  from  the  in- 
nocence of  high  school  life,  I  came  to 
Clemson  and  set  up  shop  in  the  biggest 
zoo  in  the  country,  Johnstone  Hall.  It 
was  the  largest  male  dormitory  in  the 
country  before  they  hid  some  girls  away 
in  there  somewhere.  They  must  have 
thought  we  were  wild  animals  by  the 
way  we  were  contained.  I  lived  in  E 
cage.  It  was  one  of  the  remaining  sec- 
tions in  the  dorm  that  still  had  asbestos 
dropping  from  the  ceiling.  With  the 
little,  round,  nipple  shaped  lights  in 
the  hall,  that  damn  ceiling  looked  like 
the  lunar  surface.  All  the  while  I  was 
there,  depression  settled  down  on  me 
like  the  asbestos.  I  felt  like  an  animal  in 
a  habitat  that  befell  disease  rather  than 
any  comfort  or  security. 

Seeing  the  zoos  in  Atlanta,  Colum- 
bus (Ohio),  Cleveland,  North 
Carolina,  and  New  York  City  gave  me 
a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  improve- 
ment of  habitats  for  animals.  The 
older,  less  developed  zoos  had  their 
animals  in  cages  with  bars  on  all  sides. 
The  cages  generally  had  a  fair  amount 
of  room  so  that  the  animals  could  pace 
back  and  forty  or  swing  around  to  get 
some  exercise.  The  newer  zoos,  that 


have  been  planned  with  a  more  open 
concept  seemed  to  have  given  the  ani- 
mals a  healthier  atmosphere.  These 
animals  had  an  outdoor  area  for  roam- 
ing in  the  sun  with  no  bars,  but  there 
was  always  a  large  moat  that  kept  anxi- 
ous animals  from  escaping  and  curious 
visitors  from  deciding  to  adopt  such  a 
stable  lifestyle.  Watching  the  lions  and 
tigers  reminded  me  of  the  times  my 
roommate  and  I  would  stand  alone  by 
our  window  and  watch  the  uniformed 
boys  outside  the  Security  Department 
watch  us.  We  probably  looked  like  we 
had  no  desire  to  be  there,  especially 
under  our  existing  conditions.  The  cats 
usually  just  lay  there,  seeming  to  wait 
for  the  opportunity  when  I  or  some 
other  kid  would  slip  over  the  rail  and 
get  too  close  to  their  cage  where  they 
could  forget  that  their  meals  come  on  a 
regular  basis  and  didn't  consist  of  zoo 
visitors. 

When  I  went  to  the  Columbus  Zoo,  1 
saw  gibbons,  the  smallest  of  apes,  in  a 
large  A-frame  structure.  It  was  made 
with  steel  beams  and  covered  with  steel 
fencing.  There  was  no  way  they  could 
get  out.  The  whole  thing  was  close  to 
thirty-five  feet  high,  with  a  base 
something  like  twenty  feet  by  forty 
feet.  It  was  big  enough  for  a  dozen  or  so 
gibbons,  who  live  communally  in  na- 
ture. Inside  the  cage  were  three  trees  to 
play  on  made  out  of  metal  pipe. 


The  gibbon  has  a  scientific  that 
means  walking  in  the  trees  and  you 
should  have  seen  them  do  it.  Do  they 
have  grace!.7  Their  swings,  leaps,  and 
graspings  are  performed  with  the  speed 
and  agility  of  a  bird  in  flight.  They 
somersault  anywhere  they  can't  get  to 
directly,  then  practically  fly  onto  the 
side  of  their  cage.  The  Giovannitell- 
ioni  Brother's  One  Ring  Circus  would 
have  a  hard  time  holding  their  tennis 
elbows  to  these  goons.  Even  on  the 
ground,  they  run  and  walk  funny,  act- 
ing like  emaciated  gnomes  habitually 
flapping  their  skeletal  limbs.  They 
have  brown  hair  with  a  white  border 
around  their  faces  that  makes  them 
look  like  the  clowns  of  Barnum  and 
Bailey.  All  of  them  are  noted  for  their 
sharp,  loud  cries.  You  know,  the  kind 
that  are  full  of  distress  and  can  be  heard 
in  your  room  at  the  end  of  any  dormit- 
ory hall. 

At  the  Grant  Park  Zoo  in  Atlanta, 
most  of  the  animals  were  confined  to 
small  buildings.  There  was  one  each  for 
reptiles,  cats,  apes  and  some  others. 
Atlanta  had  their  gibbons  swinging  a 
little  lower  than  Columbus.  Don't  get 
me  wrong,  the  gibbons  were  wheeling 
and  dealing  as  well  as  ever,  but  some 
administrators  have  been  keeping  a 
close  eye  on  them.  They  have  a  male 
gibbon  in  the  same  cage  as  a  female 
siamang  to  see  if  an  hybrid  offspring 


would  result. 

It  is  the  same  old  story,  put  two  pigs 
in  the  mud  and  three  come  out,  except, 
of  course,  in  the  gay  community.  In 
this  case  there  are  two  animals  of  diffe- 
rent species  mating — almost  like  an 
interracial  marriage  but  a  bit  more  ex- 
treme when  you  consider  gibbons  and 
siamangs  are  of  different  species. 
Siamangs  are  not  much  different  than 
gibbons.  They  are  just  about  two  times 
the  size  and  are  characterized  by  a 
throat  sack  that  enables  them  to  boom 
and  scream  simultaneously.  In  the  vein 
of  science,  the  hybrid  ape  born  of  the 
gibbon  and  siamang  supposedly  sup- 
ports a  recently  advance  theory  of 
evolution  that  new  species  sometimes 
arise  from  the  juggling  of  genetic  mate- 
rial over  a  few  generations,  rather  than 
the  theories  of  a  prolonged  series  of 
small  mutations  taking  thousands  to 
millions  of  years  or  the  creation  of  the 
world  by  a  god.  The  birth  of  the  hybrid 
makes  more  plausable  the  possibility  of 
hybridization  between  other  distantly 
related  primates,  such  as  a  human 
being  and  a  great  ape. 

The  North  Carolina  Zoological 
Society  is  planning  a  zoo  that  makes  use 
of  the  idea  of  open  environment.  In  the 
permanent  zoo  now  under  construc- 
tion, animal  and  plant  displays  will  be 
arranged  zoogeographically  on  a  conti- 
nental basis.  An  outdoor  moated  area 


that  contains  animals  from  Africa  will 
be  nearby  displays  for  animals  from 
Europe,  Asia  and  Australia.  Also, 
there  will  be  areas  devoted  to  animals 
from  South  America  and  North 
America,  with  a  special  group  on 
North  Carolina  wildlife.  The  new  zoo 
will  allow  visitors  to  observe  animals  in 
a  near  natural,  free  habitat.  All 
facilities  for  feeding  and  caring  for  the 
animals  will  be  hidden  from  view  and 
the  animals  will  be  isolated  by  rock 
walls,  moats  and  vegetative  barriers. 

When  I  visited  the  North  Carolina 
Zoo,  they  were  building  the  area  called 
Africa  and  only  planning  the  other 
areas.  I  was  informed  that  Africa  is  to 
be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1980.  It 
took  me  ten  minutes  to  walk  through 
the  construction  areas,  but  the  plans 
and  ideas  seemed  terrific.  There  were 
six  acres  for  elephants  and  rhinos,  a 
tiger  den  formed  out  of  man  made  rock, 
a  mixed  area  for  ostriches,  zebras  and 
giraffes,  and  an  island  surrounded  by  a 
water  filed  moat  for  gibbons! 

Right  now,  North  Carolina  has  their 
animals  in  an  interim  zoo.  It  is  not  very 
impressive,  but  it  is  the  first  step  for 
getting  more  support  and  it  is  only  tem- 
porary. Whatever  the  case  may  be,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  see  how  they  are  trying 
to  eliminate  restrictions  and  to  provide 
a  humane  environment  for  their  ani- 
mals. 


The  zoo  that  came  closest  to  Fantasy 
Land  was  the  Bronx  Zoo  in  New  York 
City.  First  of  all,  I  had  to  take  a  subway 
up  to  the  fringe  of  Harlem,  which  is 
slightly  paranoic  in  itself.  Walking 
through  the  entrance  of  the  park,  I  was 
encumbered  by  my  lost  sense  of  direc- 
tion. With  my  total  freedom,  I  was 
unsure  where  the  hell  to  go  because  it 
was  so  large.  I  walked  aimlessly  for  a  few 
minutes  and  came  upon  the  elephant 
rides.  I  mean,  even  the  oldest  stick  in 
the  mud  got  set  loose  into  childhood 
fantasies  when  he  came  in  the  zoo. 
Taking  a  ride  on  one  of  those  beasts 
would  probably  have  been  better  than  a 
trip  through  the  Safari  Jungle  at  Disney 
World.  The  kids  imitated  the 
elephants  by  swaying  back  and  forth 
with  their  arms  clasped  in  front  of  them 
like  we  all  have  done.  I  noticed  that  the 
little  boy  in  the  blue  jeans  and  Keds  was 
trying  to  impress  the  little  girl  in  the  pig 
tails  because  he  was  jumping  up  the 
highest  as  he  scratched  his  arm  pits 


imitating  the  monkies.  After  he  tired  of 
getting  her  attention  indirectly,  he  got 
some  up-start  notion  then  ran  over  to 
her  and  pushed  her  down.  He  certainly 
lost  face  when  his  mother  caught  up 
with  him  and  gave  him  an  authortarian 
swat  on  the  side  of  the  head.  After  a 
minute  or  two,  the  little  kid  and  all  his 
friends,  including  the  little  girl,  ran 
over  to  the  aquarium  while  their 
mothers  stayed  outside  gahbing  about 
the  latest  divorces.  I  hung  around  long 
enough  to  see  those  same  kids  come  out 
of  the  aquarium.  The  little  kid,  with 
the  ape  antics,  was  holding  the  hand  of 
the  little  girl,  his  girl.  He  was  happy 
and  carefree. 

Making  my  way  to  the  World  of 
Birds,  1  passed  an  open  display  for  lions 
where  the  young  lions  were  playing 
King  of  the  Mountain  on  a  big  rock;  a 
pond  for  turtles,  who  were  basking  in 
the  sun;  and  a  small  woods,  which  was 
being  developed  for  wolves.  The  walk 
through  the  South  Bronz  Park  certainly 
helped  me  lose  sight  of  that  New  York 
jail  outside.  Finally,  when  1  got  there,  I 
came  upon  the  largest  aviary  1  ever  saw. 
They  had  more  birds  in  that  house  that 
the  girl's  dorms  on  the  other  side  of 
campus.  They  had  everything  from 
toucans  and  hornbills  to  red  headed 
woodpeckers.  The  extensive  variety  of 
birds  and  the  colors  they  possessed  were 


without  comparison.  I  thought  of  the 
last  time  I  was  in  "the  apple"  and  spent 
three  hours  looking  at  dead  birds  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum;  this  display 
was  even  more  spectacular. 

As  far  as  I  could  see,  the  Concave- 
casqued  Hornbill  is  the  wddest  looking 
bird  in  the  zoo.  Its  plumage  is  black, 
white  and  pale  yellow,  while  its  huge 
beak  and  casque,  surmounting  the  beak, 
are  orange.  The  bird  is  five  feet  long  and, 
from  what  the  description  says,  spends 
just  about  all  of  its  life  above  ground  in 
trees.  The  hornbill  has  eyelids  like 
humans  and  has  nesting  habits  like.  .  . 
well,  all  of  you  into  bondage  would  like 
this.  The  female  takes  lodging  in  a 
hollow  tree,  where,  with  help  from  the 
male,  she  seals  herself  up  with  a  cement 
mixture  consisting  of  mud,  excrement 
and  fruit  detritus.  A  narrow  slit  opening 
is  left  so  that  the  male  can  pass  food  to  the 
female.  The  female  stays  captive  in  the 
tree  until  the  young  hornbills  can  fly. 

Nothing  puts  me  back  to 
"memoryville"  more  than  thoughts  of 
the  Cleveland  Zoo.  1  can  never  forget 
thatgreatape  who  wouldeat  itsfood  then 
ra  1  ph  i  t  on  the  floor  of  h  is  cage .  H  e  vvou  Id 
eat  the  food  all  over  again  then  reject  it 
another  time.  Well,  he  would  do  this 
over  and  over  again;  more  times  than  I'd 
ever  care  to  watch.  This  is  just  like  what 
theadministrariondoestoallco-eddorm 


proposals  here  at  Clemson. 

Every  zoo  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  provided  a  full  afternoon  of  enter- 
tainment. The  animals  frolicked  or 
slept,  the  kids  romped  about  and  the 
mothers  performed  their  duties  in  a 
leisurely  manner.  On  the  whole,  the  zoos 
were  kept  clean  and  healthy  for  all  those 
concerned.  Big  or  small  they  all  had 
something  toofferand  toshow  that  could 
be  of  interest  to  anybody,  no  matter  how 
old  they  might  be.  You  know  that  every 
occasion  you  have  gone  to  the  zoo  you 
had  a  good  time,  unless,  of  course,  it 
rained  or  the  duck  in  the  children's  zoo 
dropped  something  on  you. 

The  zoo  keepers  seemed  to  preserve 
their  animals  in  a  manner  that  was 
physically  and  mentally  healthy.  If  they 
didn't,  it  was  because  they  lacked  the 
money.  The  goal  of  each  zoo  was  to 
maintain  the  animals  inanenvironment 
suitable  to  their  instincts;  from  temper- 
ature and  humidity  control  to  the 
painting  of  the  walls  to  look  like  the 
animal's  native  homeland.  It  was  essen- 
tial that  animals  were  contained  insuch  a 
manner  where  they  could  thrive  and 
reproduce  just  as  if  they  were  free.  Each 
zoostrived  CO  act  rationally  and  reasona- 
bly to  the  needs  of  their  inhabitants.  I 
have  always  wished  to  have  a  similar 
argument  for  the  keepers  of  the 
Johnstone  Zoo. 
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Douglas  Welton,  music  director  and  disc 
jockey  for  WSBF -FM,  is  an  engineering 
student  from  Greenwood. 


What  will  music  sound  like  in  the 
80's?  That's  a  good  question.  Some 
logical  answers  are  put  forth  in  this 
article. 

In  the  70's  the  seed  crystal  of  pop 
music  grew  into  a  commercially  profit- 
able multifaceted  jewel  for  the  record 
industry.  This  year's  record  company 
profits  will  he  billions  of  dollars,  and 
with  the  sale  of  music-related  items 
(posters,  stereos,  clothes,  etc.),  that 
sales  figure  will  he  in  the  tens  of  billions 
internationally.  What  exactly  was  sel- 
ling in  the  70's.?  Rock,  easy  listening, 
new  wave,  soul,  disco,  country,  jazz, 
techno-rock,  funk,  and  punk.  Will  it 
keep  selling.7  That's  a  good  question. 
Here  are  some  suggestions. 

"Rock  'n'  roll  is  here  to  stay."  That 
was  a  lyric  that  seemed  to  sustain  tuck 
music  in  the  50's,  but  that  carefree  at- 
titude toward  rock  'n'  roll  is  gone,  and 
rock  will  soon  stair  to  tade  with  it. 
Over-production  will  be  the  most 
prominent  factoi  in  the  death  of  rock. 
Overproduction  happens  when  a  group 
stays  in  the  studio  for  many  moons 
working  on  an  album,  trying  to  make  it 
the  best,  most  commercial  product  ever 
recorded.  These  albums  are  released 
and  expected  to  be  instant  number 


ones  .  But  that  doesn't  always  happen. 
Two  good  examples  of  overproduction 
failures  are  Fleetwood  Mac's  "Tusk" 
and  M's  "New  York,  London,  Paris, 
Munich."  In  the  case  of  "Tusk," 
Warner  Bros,  spent  over  a  million  dol- 
lars to  record,  master,  package,  and 
publicize  the  album's  release.  In  the 
end,  money  spent  for  the  studio  time 
was  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  the  mastering  operation 
(which  takes  a  few  hours  for  normal 
groups)  took  two  weeks.  And  all  this  to 
get  two  circular  pieces  of  plastic,  pac- 
kaged in  five  flimsy  sheets  of  colored 
paper,  to  be  the  most  played,  most  re- 
quested, and  fastest  selling  album  on 
Billboard  magazine's  album  chart  for  at 
least  one  week.  Well  here's  the  funny 
part.  "Tusk"  never  made  it  to  the 
number  one  spot;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Top  Five  honors  are  all  that  can  be 
claimed  by  the  most  expensive  album 
ever  produced.  It  peaked  at  number 
four,  and,  as  of  this  writing,  the  album 
has  yet  to  produce  a  Top  Five  single. 

Well,  "That's  the  Way  the  Money 
Goes,"  but  the  money  isn't  going  into 
the  pockets  of  Robin  Scott,  the  one- 
man  band  known  as  M.  M's  "Pop 
Muzik"  was  riding  high  on  every  chart 
on  the  globe  and  Mr.  Scott  was  busily 
trying  to  put  together  enough  songs  tor 
an  album.  The  day  of  M's  album's  re- 
lease finally  rolled  around,  and  when 
the  album  arrived  at  WSBF,  I  swiftly 
grabbed  it  and  plopped  it  on  the  turnt- 
able. What  I  heard  coming  from  the 
speakers  was  awful.  Either  I  was  in  the 
"Twilight  Zone"  or  the  M  album  had 
been  OVERPRODUCED.  The  album 
had  fallen  prev  to  one  of  the  major 
factors  of  overproduction.  There  were 
too  many  sounds  in  the  songs.  The 
album  was  packed  with  "Tweekers" 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  only  bog- 
ged down  any  entertainment  value  the 
songs  might  have  been  able  to  deliver. 

Another  factor  that  will  contribute 
to  the  death  of  rock  is  sheer  monotony 
ot  sound.  Two  groups  th.it  will  (eel  the 
pinch  because  of  their  S.O.S.  (Same 
Old  Sound)  are  Boston  and  Dire 
Straits.  The  more  flagrant  offender  is 
Boston. 

When  Boston's  first  LP  came  out  in 
the  autumn  of  1976,  everyone  went 
wild  over  the  group — so  wild  that  the 
album  sold  over  six  million  copies.  Due 


to  numerous  delays  (including  the 
flooding  of  the  group's  studios)  the 
band  released  "Don't  Look  Back"  in 
August  of  '78.  It  was  number  one 
within  a  couple  of  weeks  and  everyone 
was  happy.  Then  people  started  com- 
paring the  first  single,  "Don't  Look 
Back"  to  some  of  the  cuts  from  the  first 
LP.  And,  sure  enough,  the  tune 
sounded  like  "Long  Time"  from  "Bos- 
ton"; even  worse  was  the  fact  that  all 
the  songs  on  the  album  sounded  like 
"Don't  Look  Back."  Boston  rode  high 
on  the  charts  for  a  little  while — then 
suddenly  they  were  gone.  In  an  inter- 
view with  Brad  Delp  (Boston's  lead 
vocalist)  last  year  at  Clemson,  Brad  was 
asked  why  there  was  so  much  similarity 
in  the  sound  of  their  songs.  Brad 
answered  simply,  "They  were  all  writ- 
ten at  the  same  time,  several  years 
ago." 

Their  songs  weren't  all  written  in  the 
same  year,  but  the  same-sound 
monotony  has  also  cursed  Mark 
Knopfler  of  Dire  Straits.  It  was  evident 
on  their  debut  album  that  the  musical 
variability  of  Dire  Straits  was  limited. 
And  when  the  second  album  came 
along,  musical  monotony  truncated 
any  hope  for  an  instant  number  one  by 
keeping  Dire  Straits  out  of  the  Top  Ten 
on  the  LP  chart  and  out  of  the  Top  40 
on  the  singles  chart.  At  the  instant  of 
this  writing,  Boston  is  several  months 
late  with  their  third  album,  and  Dire 
Straits  is  due  for  their  third  any  time.  If 
either  group  is  brilliant  enough  to  re- 
peat their  last  mistakes,  then  they  will 
have  a  new  set  of  blunders  to  add  to 
their  collection. 

It's  something  most  people  thought 
would  never  happen,  but  the  death  of 
rock  'n'  roll  is  on  the  horizon.  Rock's 
tombstone  will  read  "Rock  'n'  roll  was 
here  to  stay,  but  for  now  it's  gone  away, 
maybe  it  will  come  back  another  day." 

What  type  of  music  will  replace 
rock?  From  my  own  personal  inquiries, 
and  a  couple  of  published  reports,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
music  which  will  experience  the 
greatest  upturn  in  popularity  in  the  '80s 
will  be  a  soul-jazz  fusion.  Angie  Bofill  is 
typical  of  a  singer  whose  sound  is  classy 
enough  to  be  called  jazz  and  smooth 
enough  to  be  called  soul.  She  is  making 
headway  on  the  pop,  soul,  and  jazz 
album  charts — definitely  someone  to 


watch  in  the  early  '80s.  My  reason  for 
saying  that  a  soul-jazz  mix  will  succeed 
is  because  of  the  hefty  advances  rhythm 
and  blues  (R&.B)  is  making  in  the  Ar- 
bitron  ratings  (Arbitron  is  the  radio 
equivalent  of  TV's  Neilson  ratings). 
Radio  stations  that  used  to  answer  the 
phone  "Disco  107"  have  now  leaned  in 
a  more  Top  40  direction,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  soul.  Jazz  on  the  whole  is  not 
making  quantum  leaps  in  the  ratings, 
but  artists  like  Bob  James,  Chuck  Man- 
gione,  and  the  Crusaders  are  getting 
intense  airplay  as  individuals.  Eventu- 
ally this  massive  airplay  will  spread  to 
other  jazz  artists,  and  jazz  will  make 
significant  advances  in  the  Arbitron 
ratings.  The  fusion  of  soul  and  jazz 
should  be  a  good  tool  in  pumping  up 
the  sagging  easy-listening  market. 

One  market  that  is  getting  old  and 
will  continue  to  age  until  it  can  no 
longer  walk  on  its  six-inch  spiked  heel, 
or  fill  out  those  glitter-coated  tight 
pants,  is  disco.  Disco  was  great  when  it 
first  came  on  the  scene.  Artists  such  as 
Donna  Summer,  Chic,  and  The  Vil- 
lage People  made  it  an  experience  not 
to  be  missed.  It  was  different,  and  it  was 
something  dancers  could  get  into.  But 
disco  promoters  (especially  Jacque 
Morali  of  Villege  People  fame)  made 
one  too  many  fatal  mistakes;  their  pro- 
ducts were  too  alike,  all  the  same  s-h- 
stuff  as  some  people  put  it.  The  pros- 
pects of  disco  making  a  comeback  are 
about  as  good  as  Donna  Summer  hav- 
ing another  seventeen  minute  orgasm 
on  vinyl  (like  she  did  on  "Love  to  Love 
You  Baby"),  so  I  suggest  that  you  do- 
nate your  spiked  heels  to  the  tram 
companies  to  help  rebuild  our  nation's 
railways.  A  few  years  from  now  the  only 
place  you  will  hear  disco  is  in  the  dis- 
coteques. 

Another  type  of  music  that  will  be 
heard  only  in  the  bars  is  "punk".  Punk 
never  made  it  big  in  America  and  it 
never  will.  Sid  Vicious  (a  member  of 
the  top  punk  rock  group,  The  Sex  Pis- 
tols) is  dead,  punk  is  dead,  and  nobody 
cares.  The  only  thing  that  will  keep 
punk  around  in  the  '80s  is  a  small  fol- 
lowing (all  wearing  leather  vests  and 
chains)  that  will  try  to  make  punk  the 
underground  drug  music  of  the  decade. 

One  underground  sound  that  may 
come  on  strong  in  the  '80s  is  "funk". 
Since     1976,     when  Parliment/ 


Funkadelic  landed  the  "Mothership," 
George  Clinton  and  others  with 
mental-musical  arrays  similar  to  his 
have  been  bombarding  the  soul  charts 
steadily  with  durable  hits.  Parliment/ 
Funkadelic  will  lead  the  invasion  next 
time  the  "Mothership"  lands,  and  next 
time,  for  all  we  know,  that  landing 
could  he  on  top  of  the  pop  chart. 

New  wave  is  going  to  see  a  brief 
period  of  popularity  in  the  '80s.  The 
music  called  new  wave  is  basically 
over-simplified  rock  'n'  roll.  The  sound 
is  composed  of  guitar,  bass  and  drums. 
There  is  very  little  overdubbing.  Elvis 
Costello  is  leading  the  way  in  new 
wave.  After  his  Top  10  success  with 
"Armed  Forces,"  Elvis  is  primed  for  the 
top  to  the  album  chart.  Sad  to  say, 
though,  with  its  grand  popularity,  this 
form  of  music  will  suffer  a  death  similar 
to  the  one  forecast  for  rock. 

Country  music  will  stay  the  same. 
Kenny  Rogers,  Conway  Twitty, 
Loretta  Lynn,  and  Crystal  Gale  will  all 
be  big  on  the  country  scene,  and  of 
course  Dolly  Parton  will  remain  big, 
but  I  don't  think  she  can  get  much 
bigger. 

The  final  musical  category  is  for 
those  of  you  who  think  it  is  early  1980 
going  on  2001.  Lead  by  Gary  Numan 
and  the  Tubeway  Army,  techno-rock 
swept  through  Britain,  and  Numan  was 
in  the  Top  30  on  Britain's  pop  chart 
throughout  the  year.  Techno-rock  is  a 
type  of  music  that  is  simple  in  in- 
strumentation but  complex  in  its  for- 
mation. The  basic  emphasis  of 
techno-rock  is  on  technology,  in  the 
song  and  in  its  recording.  Techno-rock 
bands  are  constructed  rather  simply: 
one  guitar,  bass,  drums,  and  ten  or 
twenty  keyboards  (which  are  all  played 
simultaneously  by  one  man). 
Techno-rock,  for  those  who  can 
handle  it,  will  be  another  underground 
sound  for  the  '80s. 

That's  the  way  I  see  things;  most 
people  will  probably  disagree  with  me 
on  one  point  or  another.  But  all  the 
signs  are  there.  I  used  my  own  musical 
instincts,  along  with  those  of  Billboard 
magazine  and  Arbitron,  to  come  up 
with  my  ideas;  but  any  twelve-year-old 
who  listens  to  Kasey  Kasim's  "Ameri- 
can Top  Forty"  on  Sunday  will  proba- 
bly say  the  same  thing.  ■ 


"For  Clemson  University-l  would 
hope  that  as  students  go  forth  from  here, 
they  participate  in  creating  a  more  equal 
society  ..." 

Bella  Abzug 

On  April  19,  1978,  Bella  Abzug 
autographed  Clemson  University's 
copy  of  one  of  her  books  with  the 
above  inscription.  During  her  Clem- 
son visit,  Abzug  taped  a  television 
interview,  talked  to  local  reporters, 
and  presented  a  lecture  sponsored  by 
the  Speaker's  Bureau.  Abzug  was  here 
stumping  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  which  has  YET  to  be 
ratified  by  the  required  number  of 
states;  therefore,  the  information 
contained  in  this  article  is  still  timely. 
The  following  unpublished  account 
was  written  by  an  enthralled  reporter 
observing  a  woman  who  has  been,  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be — a  women  on 
the  move! 

Clemson,  SC — Late  evening — 
newspeople — polite  conversation — 
waiting — anticipation.  Almost  inau- 
dibly,  someone  says  "she"  is  here. 

"She"  moves  unseen  into  an  inner 
office.  An  authoritative,  low-pitched, 
feminine  voice  is  heard,  "Where  is  a 
phone?" 

This  is  Bella  Abzug?  This  is  "rage 


and  asphalt  glamour?"  This  ia  "battling 
Bella"  who  devours  reporters? 

Bella,  as  all  present  immediately  ad- 
dress her,  more  resembles  a  kindly, 
Jewish  mother  on  the  phone  to  check 
that  a  sick  relative  is  drinking  his  chic- 
ken soup  rather  than  a  busy  politician 
and  former  Congresswoman  contacting 
harried,  legal  colleagues  in  New  York. 

Stand  by — tapes  rolling — camera 
two  ready.  Tired  from  traveling, 
working,  meeting  and  greeting,  Mrs. 
Abzug  shifts  into  second  gear  as  the 
bright  lights  flash  on  the  CBS  televi- 
sion interview  begins. 

"I  have  been  lecturing  on  campuses, 
campaigning  across  the  country  for  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  helping 
to  structure  the  President's  new  advis- 
ory council  on  women,"  began  Mrs. 
Abzug.  "That  council  will  deal  with 
implementing  the  26-point  plan  of  ac- 
tion adopted  at  the  National  Women's 
Conference  held  in  Houston,  Texas, 
last  November." 

Mrs.  Abzug  proclaimed  the  Houston 
Conference  as  "a  statement  of  Ameri- 
can women  and  their  needs."  She  said 
it  was  the  first  time  the  women  them- 
selves, through  their  own  deliberations 
and  elections,  developed  a  program  to 
present  to  the  President  and  this  coun- 
try. 


The  Conference  was  the  most  di- 
verse meeting  of  women,  or  any  group, 
America  has  ever  seen,  according  to 
Abzug.  Women  of  every  race,  every 
religion,  every  background,  from  50 
states  and  six  territories,  were  rep- 
resented. 

"Houston  was  a  big,  important 
step."  said  Bella.  "It  showed  that  the 
women's  organization  is  not  one  set  of 
ideas,  but  that  it  includes  every  kind  of 
woman  in  this  country." 

Becoming  increasingly  animated  as 
she  delved  deeper  into  the  issues, 
Abzug  bluntly  stated,  "At  this  point, 
what  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are  that 
women  have  been  and  are  discrimi- 
nated against  very  deeply." 

"Women  who  work  in  the  home  are 
critical  to  this  society  which  could  not 
succeed  a  day  without  them"  continued 
Abzug.  "Yet,  there  has  never  been  any 
value,  dignity,  or  respect  accorded  to 
their  hard,  back-breaking  work.  For 
this  reason,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
give  homemakers  the  right  to  draw  So- 
cial Security  benefits." 

Abzug  related  that  white,  male 
property  owners  were  given  the  right  to 
vote  in  1776.  At  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  phrases  like  "all  men  are 
created  equal"  were  coined  and  made 
into  law.  John  Adams  received  a  letter 
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by  Nancy  Haynie 


at  that  time  from  his  wife  Abigail  who 
begged  him  to  "remember  the  women." 
His  reply  was  "don't  be  ridiculous, 
Abigail." 

"Black  males  received  the  privilege 
to  vote  shortly  after  the  Civil  War," 
commented  Abzug.  "Females,  black 
and  white,  have  been  included  in  the 
voice  of  government  for  only  the  last  58 
years." 

"Today,  out  of  535  members  of  Con- 
gress, only  19  are  female,"  stated 
Abzug.  "There  are  six  women  federal 
judges.  There  never  has  been  a  woman 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  That's  why  we 
need  the  ERA." 

"Despite  misconceptions  opponents 
have  spread,  any  privileges  or  benefits  a 
woman  will  obtain  from  the  ERA," 
explained  Abzug,  "will  also  benefit 
men.  For  instance,  in  Social  Security, 
men  could  draw  benefits  on  their  wives' 
records  as  women  can  now  draw  on 
their  husbands'  records." 

This  particular  item — husbands 
drawing  benefits  from  their  wives'  So- 
cial Security  records — became  law  as  of 
December,  1977,  according  to  a 
Claims  Representative  at  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  When  Mrs. 
Abzug  was  challenged  on  this  remark, 
she  balked.  She  dismissed  this  evidence 
that  progress  toward  equality  of  the 


sexes  is  already  underway  even  without 
the  ERA. 

At  this  point,  the  well-publicized 
Abzug  as  tough  New  York  lawyer,  car- 
rier of  peace  signs,  and  extoler  of 
causes,  became  evident. 

Several  states  have  failed  to  ratify 
the  ERA,  not  because  of  popular  opin- 
ion, but  because  of  legislators  in  Ab- 
zug's  opinion. 

"Legislators  make  commitments, 
when  they  are  elected,  to  support  the 
ERA!"  exclaimed  Bella.  "Then  when 
the  time  comes  to  vote,  they  absolutely 
ignore  the  electoral  mandate.  This 
happened  in  this  very  state.  I  hope  the 
people  in  South  Carolina  will  think 
very  carefully  about  those  Senators  at 
election  time." 

Mrs.  Abzug  pointed  out  that  the 
great  thing  about  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  that  it's  the  people  who 
have  the  ultimate  power  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  said.  When  people  don't  par- 
ticipate, bad  things  happen. 

Abzug  then  urged  people  to  forget 
about  "Me-ism"  and  become  active 
citizens.  She  is  a  firm  believer  that  let- 
ters written  to  members  of  Congress 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  way  that 
person  votes  on  any  issue. 

"One  minute  left,  30  seconds.  Okay, 
everybody,  hold  your  positions  for  30 


seconds — look  serious,"  said  the  di- 
rector. The  lights  go  down.  Everyone 
sighs  relief. 

Pushing  up  the  ever-slipping  glasses 
on  her  nose,  Bella  Abzug,  who  has  spo- 
ken forcefully  as  a  feminist,  wife, 
mother,  lawyer  and  Congresswoman, 
became  thoughtful. 

Bella's  eyes  misted  over  as  they  must 
have  that  day  in  Houston.  The  day  five 
female  athletes  wearing  tee  shirts 
emblazoned  with  "Women  on  the 
Move"  burst  into  the  convention  hall 
bearing  an  Olympic-like  torch  which 
they  presented  to  her  as  presiding  of- 
ficer. They  had  run  from  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York,  site  of  the  1848  convention 
that  launched  the  women's  movement. 

"We  must  ratify  the  ERA,"  reiter- 
ated Abzug,  "to  see  democracy  com- 
plete itself."  B 
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"Be  nice.  Need  the  money,  that's  for  sure." 

"Yeah."  Mrs.  Cooper  looked  hesitantly  at  her  hus- 
band. "Ted,  are  you  sure  you  don't  want  me  to  go  with 
you  and  Daryl  tomorrow?" 

He  looked  exasperated,  as  if  they'd  discussed  it  be- 
fore. "We'll  be  all  right,  Glenda,  now.  Damn  it." 

"Well,  he  is  a  burden.  And  the  money.  And  you 
know  it  won't  work." 

He  looked  reproachful.  "You  never  know.  Maybe 
just  once." 

"Aw,  Ted.  It's  hopeless.  You  know  it;  I  know  it." 
She  looked  like  she  would  cry. 

He  put  an  arm  around  her  shoulders.  "Maybe,"  he 
said,  "But  it's  only  human  to  hope.  And  pray."  He 
held  her  hard  against  him. 

It  was  Monday  night;  the  last  Monday  night  of  the 
month.  That  meant  it  was  time  for  the  Total  Tan 
tanning  products  people  to  come  to  the  guard  house 
and  hear  the  monthly  report  on  the  amount  of  their 
product  each  guard  had  sold.  Jack  and  Hamilton  were 
sucking  on  some  of  the  keg  of  free  beer  provided  by  the 
Total  Tan  people.  The  keg  was  their  way  of  ensuring 
full  attendance.  The  other  guards  were  spread  around 
the  yard,  most  of  them  drinking  beer.  The  guards  lost  a 
lot  of  body  liquid  during  the  day,  and  liked  to  take  any 
opportunity  to  replace  it.  "I  swear!"  Hamilton  held  up 
a  hand  as  proof  of  his  truthfulness. 

Jack  shook  his  head  and  looked  sidewise  at  Hamil- 
ton. "Come  on,  Ham.  It's  all  right.  We  all  can't  score 
sweepstakes  points  like  me.  You  don't  have  to  make  up 
stories." 

"She  did,  Jack.  Damn  it.  Twice." 

"Okay.  Okay.  Let's  get  started."  It  was  their  super- 
visor, Denny,  talking.  "Hey!  Shut  the  hell  up."  Fi- 
nally everyone  was  quiet.  "Okay,"  Denny  smiled. 
"Greg  will  take  over  from  here." 

Greg  Thompson  was  the  local  distributor  of  Total 
Tan  tanning  products.  He  stood  on  the  bottom  step  of 
the  outside  stairs  leading  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
guard  house.  He  was  thirty-five  and  wore  sandals  and 
white  shorts.  Greg  was  going  a  little  bit  bald.  He  liked 
to  stand  on  the  step  to  be  slightly  above  his  subjects. 
"Good  to  see  you  all  again,"  he  began.  "We're  having 
a  real  good  summer,  and  as  you  guys  can  see,  we  try  to 
show  our  appreciation."  He  smiled  down  at  the  keg. 
Hamilton,  standing  beside  it,  caught  his  eye  and 
looked  cross-eyed.  "I'll  keep  it  short,  then  I'm  going  to 
let  Burt,  my  leading  salesman  at  the  motels,  talk  to 
you." 

"Old  Burt,"  Hamilton  whispered  over  his  cup  at 
Jack.  "Let's  hear  it  for  Burt,"  he  said  loudly.  He  and 
Jack  began  clapping.  Burt  grinned.  They  all  knew  each 
other  well,  there  having  been  many  meetings  in  the 
past  with  Greg  and  Burt. 

"Okay.  Okay!  Shut  the  hell  up,  you  dip-shits!" 
Denny  stared  angrily  at  Hamilton.  Everyone  was 
quiet. 

"Thank  you."  It  was  Greg  again.  "Fellows,  as  I  said, 
we're  having  a  great  summer — we've  got  a  solid  grasp 


on  number  two  in  this  market  and  we  hope  to  catch 
number  one  by  this  time  next  year.  As  you  all  know, 
one  of  you  is  going  to  win  a  trip  to  Las  Vegas.  Just  sell 
the  most  of  my  product,  and  by  God  you'll  be  out  there 
with  women,  booze,  and  the  tables!  Thank  you. 
Burt?"  Greg  looked  around  at  Burt  and  stepped  down. 

Burt  Twombly  got  up  on  the  steps.  Burt  was 
twenty-five — a  thin  and  intense  man.  The  only  time 
Burt  really  let  go  was  during  the  annual  trips  to  Las 
Vegas  he  won  as  the  leading  salesman  at  the  motels.  In 
Las  Vegas  he  would  stay  drunk  the  whole  week,  and 
blow  whole  weeks  pay  at  the  tables  and  with  the  ladies. 
He  fixed  his  most  earnest  look  at  the  fifteen  or  so 
guards.  "Fellows,"  he  began.  "Work  is  the  word."  He 
held  up  a  bottle  and  spoke  a  little  faster.  "Work  at  it 
and  this  stuff  will  sell."  He  opened  the  bottle.  "I  know 
you  guys  are  working  hard,  but  look."  He  daubed  a 
little  of  the  stuff  onto  the  back  of  his  hand.  "Rub  a 
little  of  it  on  them  like  this."  He  looked  around  to  be 
sure  everyone  was  watching.  "And  god-damn.  God- 
damn, be  sure  you  tell  'em  you  use  the  stuff."  He  was 
getting  into  his  speech  now.  "Rub  it  in,  tell  'em  you 
use  it,  and  tell  them  why  it's  the  best.  Tell  them  they'll 
have  to  ride  in  the  back  of  the  bus  on  the  way  home, 
'cause  this  stuff  11  do  the  trick.  And  tell  'em  you're 
going  to  Las  Vegas  if  you  sell  the  most.  They  respect 
you  guys.  Why  god-damn,"  and  he  paused  dramati- 
cally, "There  would  be  panther  piss  in  here  and,"  he 
held  up  the  bottle  for  emphasis,  "If  you  work  at  it,  you 
can  sell  it.  Work  at  it."  He  calmed.  "Thank  you  for 
your  time."  He  looked  earnestly  one  last  time  at  the 
guards,  then  stepped  down. 

Immediately  Hamilton  and  Jack,  who'd  heard  vari- 
ations on  this  same  speech  all  summer,  began  clap- 
ping. "Thank  you,  Burt!"  Hamilton  said.  "God-damn, 
panther-piss,  hell  yeah.  Thank  you  Burt."  Everyone 
laughed,  then  went  to  get  another  beer.  Burt  and  Greg 
blended  into  the  crowd,  and  after  the  keg  was  gone, 
and  everyone  was  sufficiently  drunk,  the  crowd  wan- 
dered over  towards  Toby's,  their  favorite  nightclub. 
Conducting  business  always  made  the  guards  thirsty. 

The  tests  at  the  hospital  were  over  and  Daryl  and  his 
dad  were  home  again.  Nothing  was  changed:  the  doc- 
tors still  said  Daryl  was  hopelessly  paralyzed.  His  pa- 
rents tried  to  keep  Daryl  in  good  spirits,  but  they 
themselves  were  very  upset.  His  mother  was  especially 
despondent.  "Why,  why,  why?"  she  asked.  "That  lit- 
tle boy.  What  can  we  do?" 

"Nothing,"  her  husband  answered.  "It's  just  one  of 
those  things,  honey.  All  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  make 
him  happy.  That's  all." 

"Well  it's  an  awful  load.  An  awful  load."  Glenda 
began  crying. 

"Jesus?  God?  This  is  me.  Daryl  Cooper.  I  sure  would 
like  to  walk.  But  I'd  rather  you'd  fix  Meack  first.  He's 
kinda  messed  up."  Daryl  frowned  in  perplexity. 
"Could  you  do  two  of  us  at  once?  If  not,  I'd  like  Meack 
fixed  first.  When  the  angel  stirs  the  water  next  time?  I 
bet  you  can.  And  my  dad  will  take  me  down  to  the 
water.  I  know  he  will.  I'm  asking,  isn't  that  right, 
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God?  'And  the  angel  stirred  the  water,  and  the  guy 
who  walked  in  it  was  fixed?'  "  Daryl  turned  over  and 
tried  to  sleep.  "I  guess  that's  all,  God.  Thanks." 

"Do  what?"  His  father  was  trying  not  to  laugh.  He 
and  Daryl  were  sitting  in  the  family's  apartment. 

"You  got  to,  dad.  You  got  to."  Daryl  was  beeseech- 
ing.  "Like  the  preacher  said.  If  the  angel  stirs  the 
water,  then  me  and  Meack  can  be  fixed.  "You're 
always  saying  he's  not  right  in  the  head,  and  the 
doctors  say  there's  no  fixing  me."  Daryl  put  on  his  most 
coaxing  manner.  "Come  on,  dad." 

"You  just  want  me  to  put  you,"  his  father  laughed  in 
spite  of  himself.  "And  Meack  into  the  ocean  now?  To 
heal  you?" 

"Yeah,  dad."  The  thunder  boomed  outside,  then  a 
moment  later  lightening  lit  up  the  sky. 

"Why  has  it  got  to  be  now?" 

"Cause  of  the  storm,  dad.  Gosh."  Daryl  frowned  at 
him.  "The  angels  are  stirring  the  water.  And  we  got  to 
get  in  there  before  anybody  else.  So  let's  go." 

His  father  smiled  at  him.  "That's  cute,  son.  That 
really  is."  He  reached  over  and  rumpled  his  son's  hair. 
"Have  you  said  anything  to  your  mother?" 

"No,  dad.  1  thought  I'd  ask  you  first." 

"Glenda,"  his  father  hollered.  "Glenda!" 

Quickly  Mrs.  Cooper  poked  her  head  in  the  door. 
She  was  working  the  desk  out  front,  and  didn't  like  to 
leave  it.  She  was  frowning.  "What,  dear?" 

"Got  a  minute?  Daryl  has  a  question."  Ted  Cooper 
smiled  at  his  son. 

Mrs.  Cooper  sat  down  and  Daryl  explained  his 
proposal.  When  she  fully  understood,  her  eyes  got  a 
little  misty,  and  her  voice  a  bit  husky.  "That  is  sweet, 
son."  She  came  over  and  squeezed  him.  "But  it's  not 
that  simple.  I  wish  it  was."  She  went  to  open  the  door. 

"But,  mom!"  Daryl  howled.  "It'll  work,  I  know  it 
will."  In  frustration  he  pounded  his  upper  thighs. 
"Why  can't  I?" 

His  mother  turned  and  looked  at  him,  then  opened 
the  door  and  went  back  to  the  desk. 

The  beer  had  been  good  after  a  hard  day,  and  Jack 
felt  fine.  He  and  Evro  were  at  Toby's,  drinking  and 
looking  for  girls.  Hamilton  had  found  his  blond  girl 
and  left.  Jack  knew  Hamilton  was  probably  at  that 
moment  moving  closer  in  the  points  sweepstakes.  Jack 
himself  was  looking  for  Cathy,  or  Betty,  or  Sherry, 
whichever  he  ran  up  on  first.  He  knew  sooner  or  later 
one  of  them  would  be  there.  Sooner  or  later  everybody 
who  was  anybody  came  to  Toby's.  "Wanta  play  some 
pinball?"  Evro  asked,  burping. 

Jack  hopped  up.  "Might  as  well."  The  pinball 
machine  was  near  the  back  entrance  and  Jack  figured 
he'd  have  a  better  view  of  the  door.  They  got  the 
"Wicked  Wanda"  machine  and  began  playing. 

When  Betty  came  in  Jack  was  winning  handily.  He 
saw  her  immediately  and  smiled.  "Hi  sweetness,"  he 
said. 

She  gave  him  her  special  smile  and  cuddled  up  to 
him.  "Where  you  been,  baby?"  she  cooed.  "Missed 
you."  She  squeezed  Jack's  rear. 


Jack  looked  into  her  eyes  and  said,  "I  been  around. 
Let's  get  out  of  here."  He  smiled  at  Evro  and  took  her 
hand.  They  moved  for  the  door. 

Jack  hadn't  had  much  to  keep  him  interested  all 
morning.  At  eleven  Evro  had  come  by  to  find  out  how 
Jack  had  done  with  Betty  the  night  before,  and  to  tell 
him  about  Hamilton  throwing  up  and  falling  down  on 
his  beach  that  morning. 

Jack  could  hardly  wait  until  twelve,  their  lunch 
hour,  to  tease  Hamilton.  Finally  twelve  came,  and 
Jack  locked  up  his  rafts  and  suntan  oil  and  went  to  Bill 
Warren's  Family  Restaurant. 

Hamilton  was  already  inside.  Jack  ordered  the 
usual,  the  special,  the  two  dollar  and  fifty,  a  meat  and 
three  veggies,  special.  "Got  two  more  points  last 
night,"  Hamilton  began  with  a  grin. 

"Two?"  Jack  smiled.  "That's  nothing.  Betty  sub- 
marined last  night." 

"Aw,  hell  Jack." 

Jack  looked  dourly  at  Hamilton.  "I  believe  a  sub  job 
is  worth  five  points?" 

"Yeah,  yeah.  Sounds  like  a  bunch  of  shit  to  me." 
Hamilton  looked  narrowly  at  Jack. 

Jack  grinned.  "Uh  huh."  He  smiled  a  knowing 
smile.  "Fell  down  and  threw  up,  huh?" 

"How'd  you?  Did  Evro?  I  told  that  bastard  not  to  tell 
you.  Shit. "  Angrily  Hamilton  attacked  his  lima  beans. 

Jack  grinned.  He  let  Hamilton  eat  a  bit,  then  got 
after  him  again.  "Speak,"  he  prodded.  "Don't  make 
me  tickle  your  soles." 

"Shit,  Jack.  I  just  threw  up."  Hamilton  took  in  a 
mouthful  of  green  beans.  "Me  and  Delores  were  out 
drinking  and  stuff  last  night,  and  I  just  got  hot  this 
morning  and  threw  up.  Happen  to  anybody.  Shit, 
nobody's  perfect."  He  looked  down.  Jack  grinned  like 
a  Cheshire  cat. 

"Uh  huh.  Threw  up  on  the  beach.  I  bet  everybody 
enjoyed  that." 

"Yeah." 

"Denny  see  it?" 

"No.  I  covered  it  up.  I  didn't  need  him  raising  hell  at 
me." 

"So  how'd  you  fall  down?" 

Hamilton  frowned  at  him.  "Why  don't  you  eat? 
Instead  of  hassling  me,  I  mean?"  Hamilton  took  a 
drink  of  tea  and  looked  sourly  at  Jack. 

"So  tell  me."  Jack  wouldn't  quit. 

Hamilton  looked  around,  then  spoke  quickly  and 
quietly.  "Was  trying  to  spear  a  empty  cigarette  pack 
with  the  dig  stick." 

Jack  was  beside  himself.  "And  you  fell  down?" 

"Yeah,  damn  it.  Christ."  Hamilton  said  it  misera- 
bly. "Jack,  I  stepped  on  the  pack  so  it  wouldn't  blow 
off,  and  then  speared  it  through  the  crack  between  a 
couple  of  toes.  Okay?  I  fell  down  when,  when,  I  tried 
to  walk  off  before  I  got  the  stick  completely  away  from 
my  foot.  You  know?" 

Jack  was  about  to  fall  out  of  his  seat.  "What's  'ol 
Delores  packing?"  he  asked,  raising  his  eyebrows  at 
Ham. 

"I'm  a  dumb  ass.  Okay?  Okay,  Jack?"  Hamilton 
attacked  his  corn.  He  always  saved  his  corn  for  last. 


"Come  on,  Meack.  Come  on."  Daryl  frowned  down 
at  the  cat.  "Please." 

"Me-ack!"  the  cat  said.  "Me-ack!"  It  came  closer. 

"Kitty-kitty."  The  cat  came  closer  still  and  Daryl 
grabbed  him.  "Gotcha."  He  motored  the  wheelchair 
around  to  the  back  of  the  motel  and  picked  out  a  small 
board.  Far  off  it  thundered.  A  light  rain  began  to  fall. 

"Honey,  where's  Daryl?"  Mrs.  Cooper  had  come 
back  into  the  apartment  to  use  the  bathroom,  leaving 
the  front  desk  momentarily  unguarded. 

"I  don't  know  dear,"  her  husband  answered.  "I 
thought  he  was  out  front  with  you." 

Mrs.  Cooper  looked  at  her  husband.  "No,  I  haven't 
seen  him." 

Frowning,  Mr.  Cooper  looked  up.  "Well,  it's  start- 
ing to  rain.  He'll  be  back  in  a  minute.  Never  stays  out 
in  rain.  Probably  back  at  the  marshes,  and  got 
caught." 

Mrs.  Cooper  looked  doubtful,  but  nodded. 

When  the  rain  began  to  fall  Jack  cursed  and  got  off 
his  stand.  Quickly  he  got  all  his  floats  and  bottles  of  oil 
in.  He  ran  for  the  pier.  It  began  to  pour  immediately 
after  he  got  underneath  it. 

Daryl  waited  under  an  empty  house  while  the  rain 
came  down.  When  the  rain  and  thunder  and  lighten- 
ing stopped,  he  started  out. 

Mrs.  Cooper  was  very  nervous.  "Ted,  where  can  he 
be  ?  I'm  going  to  bear  his  butt  when  he  gets  back. "  She 
paced  the  room.  "He's  never  done  anything  like  this 
before.  Always  comes  back  when  he  says  and  never 
stays  out  in  the  rain."  She  frowned,  and  then  sud- 
denly, cold  fear  gripped  her.  "The  rain,"  she  repeated. 
She  looked  at  her  husband.  "Ted,"  Her  eyes  filled  with 
fear. 

Apprehensive,  he  looked  at  her.  "The  rain?  The 
rain.  He  wouldn't.  That  was  just  some  wild  kid  thing. 
Wasn't  it?"  He  hopped  up  and  they  ran  out  the  door 
together.  "Tammy,"  Mr.  Cooper  hollered.  No  one 
answered  and  they  went  on  anyway. 

"He'd  have  to  be  near  here  somewhere,  wouldn't  he 
Ted?" 

Mr.  Cooper  nodded.  The  rain  had  slacked  off.  Fi- 
nally it  stopped.  They  ran  for  the  beach. 

Rain  always  made  Jack  mad.  He  preferred  a  calm 
day;  all  that  running  in  and  out  of  the  rain  was  too 
hectic.  When  the  rain  finally  stopped  he  went  back  to 
his  stand  and  got  his  oil  and  floats  out.  The  beach  was 
still  empty.  A  few  people  would  be  wandering  out 
shortly,  once  they  saw  the  rain  had  really  stopped.  Jack 
almost  didn't  see  the  kid  in  the  wheelchair  at  first. 
"What  the  hell."  He  squinted  down  the  beach.  The 
tide  was  high — the  wind  from  the  storm  had  whipped 
it  up  even  higher  than  normal — so  the  kid  didn't  have 


far  to  go.  Jack  didn't  understand  what  was  happening. 
Transfixed,  he  watched. 

Daryl  was  single-minded.  He'd  been  in  sand  before, 
and  knew  he  would  get  stuck.  He  picked  the  board  up 
and  threw  it  down  in  front  of  him.  He  rode  over  it, 
then  picked  it  up  and  tossed  it  down  in  front  again. 
"Gonna  make  it,  Meack,"  he  said.  The  water  terrified 
the  cat,  and  it  gripped  Daryl's  shirtsleeves  tightly. 
When  the  tires  reached  the  water  they  immediately 
began  to  sink.  The  chair  continued  a  short  distance, 
then  stalled. 

When  Jack  saw  the  chair  get  near  the  water  he 
began  to  run  toward  it.  He  saw  the  figure  in  the 
wheelchair  throw  something  away  that  struggled,  then 
the  figure  fell  awkwardly  into  the  water.  It  looked  like 
a  young  kid  to  Jack.  When  the  kid  got  in  the  water, 
Jack  was  still  a  hundred  yards  away.  Immediately,  Jack 
saw  a  breaker  grab  and  pull  him  under.  The  kid  came 
up  several  yards  further  out  to  sea.  Another  breaker 
grabbed  him  and  pulled  him  out  further.  Jack  didn't 
see  the  kid  as  he  came  to  the  water,  so  he  swam  out  to 
where  he  had  last  seen  him.  He  kept  his  eyes  open  as 
he  swam,  and  finally  saw  the  kid  about  fifty  yards  out. 
Jack  swam  to  him  and  tugged  him  back  to  shore.  The 
kid  was  unconscious  and  Jack  started  artificial  respira- 
tion. 

Two  figures  from  far  down  the  beach  came  running 
up  as  Jack  reached  the  shore.  "Daryl!"  the  woman 
screamed.  "Oh  God!"  She  fell  to  her  knees  and  stared 
at  the  boy. 

"Is  he?"  the  man  with  her  asked. 

"Dead?  No  sir,  I  don't  believe  so."  Jack  looked  up 
from  Daryl's  chest.  "Go  get  an  ambulance,"  he  com- 
manded. "Go  to  the  pier."  He  motioned  at  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  looked  at  the  boy,  then  ran  off. 

Jack  rode  with  Daryl  to  the  hospital,  and  stayed  with 
him  until  the  doctor  came  and  assured  him  that  Daryl 
would  be  fine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper,  after  effusive 
thanks,  had  explained  the  situation  to  Jack.  Jack  was 
incredulous. 

"He  was  paralyzed  and  thought  the  ocean  could  fix 
him?" 

Mr.  Cooper  nodded.  "Thought  it  could  heal  his  cat, 
too,  evidently.  You  saw  the  cat,  isn't  that  right?" 

Jack  was  still  amazed.  "Yeah,  he  threw  something 
that  looked  alive  away."  He  looked  puzzled.  "A  cat?  I 
guess  it  could  have  been."  He  turned  to  go.  "I  never 
saw  what  happened  to  it,  though."  Again  he  received 
the  Cooper's  thanks,  and  he  went. 

He  left  the  hospital.  He  didn't  go  to  Toby's  for  the 
customary  after-work  beer.  Instead,  he  went  down  to 
his  stand  on  the  beach.  He  got  up  on  the  stand  and  sat 
for  a  long  time.  Finally,  he  got  down,  and  started 
walking  down  the  beach.  He  didn't  find  the  cat's  body , 
and  after  a  time  he  wandered  back  to  the  guard  house. 
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skin  and  making  her  forget  the  humidity.  She  could 
hear  the  distant  jazz  of  Bourbon  Street  and  laughter 
from  the  balconies  above  them,  and  when  she  opened 
her  eyes  she  saw  the  pink  buildings  and  grilled  French 
windows  all  around  them,  and  she  saw  Warner,  smil- 
ing at  her. 

"I  don't  take  you  on  these  enough,"  he  said.  "You 
really  get  into  it." 

She  smiled  and  nodded,  and  he  settled  back  in  his 
seat  and  looked  straight  ahead. 

"You  decide  to  do  it  or  not?"  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 
She  also  watched  the  road  in  front  of  them. 

"It  scares  me,"  she  said.  "I  don't  know.  He  turned  to 
her  and  grabbed  her  arm. 

"We  got  to,  Elly,"  he  insisted.  "We  just  got  to. 
Summer's  almost  over." 

She  looked  at  her  friend;  his  blond  hair  hung  in 
damp  wisps,  framing  his  face,  and  his  blue  eyes  were 
big  and  pleading. 

"I  don't  know  .  .  .  ." 

"Trust  me,  Elly.  You'll  love  it.  And  think  of  the 
money!" 

She  saw  the  bench  looming  up  ahead  just  as  the 
horse  began  to  slow  down;  she  glanced  over  at  Ric- 
chio,  who  was  busy  painting  a  pretty,  young  black 
woman.  Elly  looked  back  at  Warner  and  smiled. 

"Okay,"  she  said.  "In  front  of  Pat  O'Brien's — next 
Friday  night  at  eight  o'clock." 

Warner  grinned  as  he  paid  the  driver  and  climbed 
down  out  of  the  coach.  It  slowly  rattled  away.  "I'll 
bring  the  stuff,"  he  whispered.  "You  just  be  there." 

Elly  nodded  and  then  watched  as  he  skipped  away 
toward  the  moonwalk.  She  started  to  follow  him  but 
realized  that  at  night  she  couldn't  see  if  there  were 
storm  clouds  threatening,  and  she  didn't  want  to  be 
caught  there  in  the  rain.  The  thought  of  it  made  her 
queasy,  and  she  turned  and  walked  quickly  home — 
just  in  case. 

Warner  was  late.  Elly  paced  back  and  forth  under- 
neath the  Pat  O'Brien's  ivy-covered  sign  and  waited. 
Finally,  she  heard  him  call  her  name,  and  she  followed 
him,  slipping  into  an  alley. 

"The  air  is  too  still,"  she  whispered.  "It's  gonna 
rain — I  just  know  it." 

Warner  set  his  armload  of  packages  down  on  the 
ground  and  began  pulling  out  their  contents  and 
handing  them  to  Elly.  "Just  your  imagination,"  he 
mumbled  absently.  He  reached  far  into  the  Wool- 
worth's  bag  and  pulled  out  a  small  jar.  He  opened  it 
and  began  applying  its  gook  to  Elly's  frowning  face. 

"We  won't  look  like  niggers,"  she  whispered.  "This 
is  dumb." 

"Quit  talking,"  he  whispered  in  return.  "You're 
messing  me  up." 

She  stood  very  still  as  he  spread  the  dark  brown 
makeup  all  over  her  pale  white  face  and  neck;  and 
then,  from  the  TG&.Y  bag,  he  produced  two  "afro" 
wigs.  Elly  began  to  smile,  and  by  the  time  they  sported 
the  entire  costumes  of  wigs,  makeup,  raggedy  clothes, 
and  tap  shoes,  she  was  doubled  over  in  giggles.  Warner 


tucked  the  bags  behind  a  trash  can  and  then  they  set 
off  walking  side-by-side.  When  they  reached  Bourbon 
Street,  they  trotted  quickly  to  the  corner  bar.  The 
crowds  were  just  beginning  to  thicken,  and  Warner  set 
the  two  hats  down  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  jazz  players  inside  began  their  set  as  usual — 
with  a  bouncy,  sleazy  version  of  "The  Saints  Go 
Marching  In,"  and  Warner  and  Elly  began  tap  dancing 
around  their  hats.  Almost  immediately  a  circle  formed 
around  them,  and  the  coins  began  to  fly. 

Elly  had  never  really  tap  danced  before,  but  it  was  as 
easy  as  Warner  said  it  would  be.  At  first,  she  only 
watched  her  feet  as  they  shuffled  and  clicked,  but  as 
the  music  grew  louder,  she  found  herself  looking  into 
the  faces  around  her.  The  people  were  smiling — some 
even  singing — and  she  smiled  and  sang  along  with 
them.  The  music  played  faster  and  her  toes  clicked  in 
rhythm  and  she  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed  and 
swirled  and  turned  and  the  coins  were  flying  into  the 
hats  like  gold  and  silver  popcorn  from  a  popper  and  she 
twisted  and  shuffled  and  grinned  and  the  music  grew 
louder  and  faster  until — finally — it  stopped. 

She  closed  her  eyes  to  wait  for  the  world  to  stop 
spinning;  sweat  trickled  down  her  back  and  arms,  and 
she  swallowed  the  salty  taste  from  her  mouth.  Finally, 
the  ground  came  to  rest  beneath  her,  and  Elly  opened 
her  eyes. 

Standing  in  front  of  her  was  the  biggest,  scariest, 
meanest-looking  black  man  she  had  ever  seen.  She 
gulped. 

"What  do  you  think  you're  doing?"  he  growled. 

"W-warner?"  she  stuttered.  "Warner?"  Terrified, 
Elly  looked  over  at  her  friend.  He  had  deserted  her;  he 
was  gone.  So  were  the  hats  and  the  money.  The  black 
man's  yellow  eyes  bulged  in  anger. 

"This  is  our  corner,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  know  what 
the  h — " 

Suddenly,  Elly  turned  and  began  running.  She  ran 
up  Saint  Anne  and  over  Rue  d'Argent  and  down  Saint 
Marcus,  and  she  was  sure  that  there  were  no  footsteps 
following  behind  her,  but  she  kept  running  until  her 
sides  stabbed  in  pain  and  she  could  hardly  breathe. 
Finally  she  reached  the  Square  and  lights  and  people, 
and  she  stopped. 

"Ricchio!  Ricchio!"  she  called  as  she  walked  toward 
him.  He  was  standing  near  his  easel,  talking  with  a 
tall,  silver-haired  gentleman.  "Ricchio,  I  got  so 
scared,"  she  said  breathlessly.  He  barely  glanced  at 
her. 

"I  think  your  wife  will  be  pleased,"  he  was  saying  to 
the  man.  "Very  pleased." 

Confused,  Elly  looked  up  at  the  faces  of  the  two 
people.  The  she  looked  at  the  canvas  they  were  dis- 
cussing. She  froze,  stunned.  It  was  the  picture  of 
herself — her  portrait. 

"Yes  sir.  A  real  Cajun  princess,"  Ricchio  was  say- 
ing. "Father  battles  alligators  and  a  mama  who  can 
paddle  the  swamp  better  than  anyone  around.  Yes  sir 
.  .  .  a  real  bargain." 

Elly  grabbed  Ricchio's  hand.  "I'm  not  a  Cajun  prin- 
cess," she  said.  "My  daddy  works  at  the  airport." 

"Go  away,  nieveduh,"  he  said  to  her. 


"Mama  ain't  never  paddled  through  the  swamp!" 

The  man  produced  his  wallet  and  began  counting 
out  his  money.  Elly  suddenly  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening. 

"Ricchio — it's  me — Elly,"  she  said.  She  jerked  the 
wig  from  her  head  and  her  damp,  tangled  hair  tumbled 
down  like  a  mop.  Ricchio  looked  into  her  face  and 
frowned.  She  smiled  at  him,  feeling  the  recognition  in 
his  eyes. 

"I  said  go  away,  nigger!" 

The  man  handed  him  the  money  and  reached  for 
the  picture.  Elly  backed  away.  Forty-five  dollars!  Ric- 
chio had  promised  it  to  her  for  eighteen. 

Elly  slowly  turned  and  walked  to  the  levee.  When 
she  reached  the  top  step,  she  stopped  and  looked  back. 
The  silver-haired  man  was  walking  away  with  the 
portrait  tucked  under  his  arm.  Ricchio  was  grinning, 
licking  his  dark  fingers  as  he  recounted  the  crisp  bills. 

She  walked  on  the  boards  and  stared  out  at  the 
water.  The  moon  was  blotted  out  by  clouds;  a  lonely 
boat  whistle  echoed  in  from  the  river.  She  reached  the 
very  last  bench  and  sat  down  in  the  darkness. 

Elly  thought  of  her  summer  and  how  the  sticky  hot 
days  had  passed  so  slowly.  She  couldn't  think  of  one 
good  thing  that  had  come  of  it;  the  three  months  only 
seemed  to  be  a  miserable  blur,  punctuated  by  the 
rainstorms  that  had  come  and  gone.  Warner  and  Ric- 
chio had  let  her  down;  the  image  of  the  big  black  giant 
at  the  bar  came  into  her  mind  and  made  her  shudder. 
She  imagined  the  portrait  sitting  in  some  living 
room — the  beautiful,  ambiguous  eyes  staring  out  at 
strangers — and  a  lonely  tear  spilled  down  her  cheek. 

Elly  wasn't  sure  how  long  she  had  been  sitting  there, 
enveloped  in  the  darkness  and  the  quiet,  before  she 
realized  it  was  raining.  The  salty  drops  were  cool  on 
her  burning  forehead,  and  she  tilted  her  head  back  to 
catch  them  on  her  tongue.  She  knew  it  was  a  moment 
she  had  dreamed  of  for  months — but  now  that  she  was 
finally  sitting  in  a  storm  without  the  fear  and  the 
shivering  and  the  churning  stomach,  her  reaction  was 
calm.  She  smiled. 

"Elly,  Elly,  Elly!"  She  heard  the  voice  and  footsteps 
coming  closer.  It  was  Tina.  "Elly?"  the  girl  exclaimed 
when  she  finally  reached  the  bench  and  plopped  down 
beside  her.  "I've  been  looking  for  you,"  she  said 
breathlessly.  "The  news  said  there's  a  travelers'  advis- 
ory our  and  a  big  storm  on  the  way.  I  knew  you'd  need 
me." 


Elly  crossed  her  legs  and  grinned  at  her  friend. 
"Thank  you,  Tina,"  she  said,  "but  it's  okay.  I'm  not 
scared  anymore." 

"You  will  be,"  she  answered.  "And  I'll  be  with  you." 

"You  don't  understand,"  Elly  said  softly.  "I'm  not 
gonna  be  scared.  Not  at  all." 

Several  minutes  passed  before  Tina  spoke  again. 
The  rain  pattered  gently  around  them,  gathering  in 
rivulets  and  streaming  down  the  boards  into  the  river. 

"Counterphobia. " 

"Huh?" 

"Counterphobia.  This  means  you're  even  worse  off 
than  I  thought.  The  book  said  this  might  happen. 
They  call  it  'sadistic  hysteria.'  You're  purposely  tor- 
turing yourself." 

Elly  stood  and  shivered  as  the  rain  trickled  down  the 
back  of  her  legs.  She  balanced  on  the  stone  border. 
"I'm  not  torturing  myself,"  she  said.  "I'm  really  okay. 
Really." 

Tina  stood  and  faced  Elly;  there  were  tears  in  Tina's 
black  eyes.  "It's  counterphobia!"  she  said  angrily. 
"You  need  me!" 

Elly  stared  in  surprise;  Tina  clenched  her  fists.  "You 
need  me!"  she  said  again,  and  she  turned  and  began 
running  towards  the  Square,  pausing  at  the  top  of  the 
steps.  "You  shouldn't  have  signed  the  letter  'Moon- 
walker,'  "  Tina  yelled.  "She  probably  didn't  answer 
'cause  she  thinks  you're  crazy!" 

Elly's  mouth  hung  open  in  surprise  as  she  stared  after 
Tina.  The  chubby  girl  waddled  down  the  steps  and 
disappeared  into  the  crowd.  Elly  looked  back  out  at  the 
dark,  choppy  Mississippi  River  horizon,  and  behind 
the  black  sky,  she  could  see  a  faint  yellow  glow.  The 
moon  would  come  out  later  and  she  could  keep  walk- 
ing and  walking  down  the  moonwalk,  just  like  she  used 
to.  No  .  .  .  not  exactly  like  she  used  to. 

She  knelt  and  clutched  a  handful  of  pebbles  and 
began  tossing  them  into  the  water,  watching  the  rip- 
ples that  flowed  out  when  they  hit.  Elly  finally  under- 
stood. She  stood  up  straight  and  threw  the  last  rock  up 
and  out  as  hard  as  she  could. 

"You  can't  depend  on  nobody,"  she  whispered. 
Somewhere  beyond  her  vision  she  heard  the  rock 
pulunk  into  the  water;  she  could  picture  how  its  rings 
were  radiating  away  from  it  in  perfect  circles.  "Can't 
depend  on  nobody,"  she  repeated.  "Not  even  Dear 
Abby." 


Michael  Strickland  doesn 't  cut  his  hair  and  doesn 't  own  a  tie.  Not  only  that,  he  sniffs  sawdust.  He  simply  must  be  mad. 
Mindy  Starns  is  an  English  major  from  Hammond,  La.,  near  New  Orleans. 
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